




Yvette—Mata—Rosmarina 

Three women with one destiny, 
who altered the lives of those they touched, 
and unwittingly tampered with fate... 

It all started with Yvette, 
who was somehow—different. Perhaps it was her 
premature birth that made her an enigma. 

Or the submerged memory of the holocaust she 
had survived. Could it be the man 
who loved her—or the man who hated her? 


Whatever it was, Yvette was not 
like other women, and never would be—until 
she could sever the invisible bonds that 
threatened her own flesh-and-blood happiness. 





A Reunion 


For a moment, they stood transfixed, fill¬ 
ing their eyes with the sight of each other. 
Frangois stared in disbelief and then his face 
lit up exactly as it used to. “Yvette! Sweet, 
darling little Yvette,” he cried impetuously. 
“What a beauty you have become.” 

“I’m eighteen,” Yvette replied with pre¬ 
tended pique, “and for your information, I’m 
wearing rouge and this gown is an exact copy 
of one worn by Madame Bonaparte.” 

“Mademoiselle, allow me to escort you back 
to your guests and I will throw myself on my 
aunt’s and your mercy and expiate my tardy 
arrival by dancing the night away with you.” 

Truth to tell (and Frangois didn’t tell it) 
he had had a drink before he arrived with a 
very dear friend who had been unexpectedly 
awaiting him at his lodgings. And it was she 
who had made him late for his engagement 
with his “dull old great aunt and the distant 
cousin who is little more than a child.” The 
friend would have held him by force had she 
foreseen the look in his eyes at this moment. 

... Yvette danced on winged feet and when 
Frangois held her more closely than rules de¬ 
manded, she melted as near to him as she 
dared. It was a wonderful feeling, here in the 
midst of strangers, to have someone as dear 
as Frangois looking at her as though he 
would devour her if he could. Oh, now the 
evening was wonderful.... 
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In The Beginning 


The little girl in the blue satin dress, which 
bunches out over her aggressive small posterior, 
stamps an imperious foot and demands: “I want 
it, ... I want it. . . on me!” and Papa thinks it 
so funny he can only laugh while Maman speaks 
soft, soothing words. “It is too large, little one, too 
large. . . .” But the baby, who cannot keep more 
than one thought in her head at a time, reiterates, 
“I want it!” 

Memory is a watershed. Before that time there 
was no memory, only a preoccupation with herself 
and the serene belief that all existed because she 
did. Maman, Papa, Guy, Frangois, her nurse, even 
the pets, were there because she was. But there 
were times when something frightened her unac¬ 
countably. She would cry hysterically and then 
there was always someone to gather her up and 
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comfort her, invariably murmuring about prema¬ 
ture births. Apart from that she was srarny- 
natured, imperious—and, of course, terribly 
spoiled. She was Yvette! 

She hadn’t seen Papa pick up the hat from the 
small table beside Maman. One moment Maman 
was before her, the next—nothing! In time, per¬ 
haps, that memory would waft itself into the web 
of her preoccupied childhood and remain a vague, 
almost forgotten fear, except for the fact that, 
from that moment, it seemed life itself had 

changed. . 

Papa wasn’t playing games any more; m fact, 
she couldn’t recall either Papa or Maman after 
that. There were remembered sounds, scenes, but 
not faces. Guy and Francois, those adoring big 
brothers, she couldn’t remember at all. Gone, all 
of it, and the going too terrible to remember. So, 
throughout her childhood, she had nightmares 
about the hat. All else merciful nature had blotted 

out. 

In the year of Yvette’s birth, her family had 
traveled to their estates in Grenoble, where, it 
was intended, she would be bom away from the 
heat of Paris. It was June: The weather was 
scorching hot. As the carriages neared Lyons, 
thunder rumbled, lightning flashed, and the heav¬ 
ens opened and poured forth the accumulation of 
weeks of blaze. They stopped at an inn—for the 
night, it was intended, but instead they had to 
wait until the comtesse recovered from her con¬ 
finement. 
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The premature baby girl, so tiny yet so beauti¬ 
fully made, sent everyone into transports of won¬ 
der. The comte himself was so overcome that, on 
their eventual arrival at Grenoble, he did the un¬ 
thinkable: He penned a letter in his own hand to 
his half-sister in faraway Fiume on the Istrian 
peninsula and bragged that the heavens them¬ 
selves had applauded his daughter’s birth. (Vitto¬ 
rio usually let his wife impart the family news.) 

Yvette grew into an enchanting little girl, for¬ 
ward for all her smallness. Her large, velvety 
brown eyes missed little and demanded much. 
Like most happy children she had a lively humor 
and no one was ever really cross with her. Papa, it 
was true, could be very angry on occasion, but 
never with his family—certainly never with 
Yvette. 

That was why it was so frightening when his 
whole demeanor changed, it seemed, after Ma- 
man’s hat fell on her shoulders. 

The afternoons in Paris were becoming dark 
even before her bedtime—and Papa was coming 
home bleeding from cuts, with his coat sleeve torn 
from its socket. 

Papa’s angry voice—Maman’s frightened one; 
in her bewildered memory it seemed it had hap¬ 
pened over and over again. In reality, she had 
witnessed it twice. The third time it occurred she 
was not there to see it—and the fact saved her 
life. For after that there was no more Papa, Ma- 
man, Guy, or Francois—not anyone she knew. 

And she was only three I 
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Book Ones MATA 










Chapter One 


Margharita Maria Castonelli had been be¬ 
trothed to the Gonzala heir while she was still in 
the schoolroom. In the position she occupied, it 
was necessary that the great wealth she had ac¬ 
cumulated with the decease of several aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and three grandparents should be 
guided into the correct matrimonial channels at 
the earliest opportunity and by the experienced 
and loving hands of her parents. Not that her fa¬ 
ther had had much to do with the business; all 
had been left to her exuberant, and rather silly, 
mamma. 

The Contessa Castonelli and the Marchesa Gon¬ 
zala had been inseparable girlhood friends. Each 
had married her respective titled spouse, the con¬ 
tessa then removing to Naples and the marchesa 
to the province of Illyria, but the friendship had 
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been kept up In the spasmodic letters they wrote 
to each other over the years. 

Rosemarina (Marchesa Gonzala) remembered 
her friend as an exceedingly pretty girl and ra¬ 
diant bride and had no difficulty in believing her 
daughter, Margharita, to be well-endowed with 
more than great wealth, although Gianna, the 
proud mother, had written: “Our dearest daugh¬ 
ter is her father’s child, very well behaved and not 
a bit like her silly little mamma. She has his looks 
too—but my hair,” and the marchesa remembered 
how the comte looked: handsome but austere, like 
a Roman senator. 

Gianna might have gone on to say that Mar¬ 
gharita had also inherited her quick temper and 
sometimes sharp tongue—also that her daughter 
was a hundred times cleverer than she, so that sue 
was quite scared of the child at times. But enough 
is enough when one is betrothing a girl; besides, 
Rosmarina had written panegyrics concerning her 
eldest son, and the contessa wasn’t silly enough to 
believe all that! 

What Gianna did know was that he was very 
rich, that he was apparently sound in mind and 
body, and that on the Illyrian peninsula the Gon- 
zalas were considered royalty. Rosmarina’s hus¬ 
band owned practically all the ships in the busy 
port of Fiume and most of the land surrounding 
it, and the palazzo was as autocratic as any court. 
More than that Gianna did not need to know. She 
realized, of course, that marrying her only child 
into a family so far away was the same as losing 
her forever, but this, of a necessity, did not sway 
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Gianna. It had been the same in her own case. If 
the nobles ruled through their possessions, those 
same possessions automatically ruled their own 
lives. 

Which was as it should be. The result was sta¬ 
bility. The young Margharita Maria Castonelli ac¬ 
cepted the situation without demur as did Roberto 
Luigi Vittorio Gonzala. Roberto's miniature was 
dutifully placed by the young girl's bed, and over 
the years she became used to his mild stare, that 
of a fifteen-year-old. 

And then, when the time came for her to be 
prepared for her nuptial journey, the father of 
her fiance became ill. He died and the wedding 
had to be postponed until a decent period of 
mourning had been observed. But as soon as she 
was wed, she would be Marchesa Gonzala and her 
mother-in-law would be the dowager I 

On Margharita's seventeenth birthday new mi- 
natures were exchanged. Roberto fell romanti¬ 
cally in love with his betrothed's classical beauty, 
while his fiancee was relieved to see that he hadn't 
changed so very much. It would not seem that she 
was marrying a stranger. For now was the time 
for that meeting and her final parting from her 
own family. 

Accompanied by her parents and a large entou¬ 
rage of relations, friends, and servants—also the 
lawyers—they left for Fiume at the same time 
that a frightened, tiny child was being smuggled 
aboard a vessel in the Seine. For Rosmarina, in 
spite of all the work the forthcoming wedding en- 
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tailed, had not left her sister-in-law’s plea unan- 

Yvette, the French wife of her half-brother Vit¬ 
torio, had written early in the year in reply to the 
wedding invitation and begged her sister-ir 
to urge her brother and his family to attend. 

I am frightened,” Yvette had written, “not for 
myself but for my husband and our beloved ( 1- 
dren. Things here in Paris have become very ugly. 
Every day shoals of drunken brutes come in from 
the outlying districts and molest people of quality. 
Twice has my Vittorio been attacked and oh, my 
sister, you know what a proud man he is. He has 
beaten the brutes back each time, and they have 
sworn vengeance on him and his. But this on y 
makes him more angry and, when I implore him 
to take us all away until things in Pans are 
settled and calm once more, he asserts he will not 
be dictated to by a gang of drunken cut- 


Rosmarina had acted swiftly. Since the dea h of 
her husband, the running of the estates had been 
entirely in her hands. Her son, Robereo, nineteep 
at the time of his accession to the title, was too 
young to be entrusted with his inheritance, and it 
was now that the marchesa came into her full 
powers. For years she had been ashamed of her 
merchant father, her mother’s first husband. She 
had felt unworthy at her marriage, in spite of her 
plump prettiness, which was greatly enhapc (d by 
her late father’s wealth. Secretly she had been 
jealous of her half-brother’s titled sire, but she 
had also been proud of the arrogant, mischievous 
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lad.... So she not only wrote as his wife, Yvette, 
directed, but also informed Vittorio that a vessel 
had been sent to accommodate him and his family. 
As his older sister she would brook no argument. 

She heard nothing more from Paris. Now she 
was truly busy. The whole town took on the look 
of a great occasion. Soldiers paraded in the court¬ 
yard, and Gonsalas came from everywhere. The 
young couple was eventually married in a man¬ 
ner befitting their station, and after days of feast¬ 
ing, the guests took their departure. The bridal 
couple had already left for an extended honey¬ 
moon, so now Rosmarinahad time to think. 

For her brother and his family had not arrived. 

Rosmarina had entrusted the vessel to a British 
naval officer on leave in the district, promising 
him a large sum to bring the comte d’Orlando and 
his family safely out of France. Her own captains 
were busy with Gonzala commerce; in any case, 
her brother might object to sharing accommoda¬ 
tions with even the most elegant of cargoes, and 
every other available ship was busy bringing the 
other guests to the marriage. So it was her own 
small private vessel that was put at his disposal. 
It had set sail in early April and now it was the 
end of May—two months! 

It was true the weather had been unkind in the 
beginning, but now the winds were fair and the 
return of the vessel could not be far-off. Then, in 
the early morning, when the sun was on the water 
and the earth and air smelled sweet with the 
promise of a hot summer, a servant came running 
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to tell her that a boat flying the Gonzala ensign 
was coming into the bay. For a time she stood on 
the promontory and watched its passage into 
own haven; then she went in, telling She man to 
bring the passengers to her as soon as they ar¬ 
rived. 

It was almost evening as, standing at the win¬ 
dow of her late husband’s study, which overlooked 
the courtyard, she saw the large, cumbersome 
coach come to a halt and disgorge her naval of¬ 
ficer, a woman of the servant class, and in her 
arms a little girl, who stared at nothing and on 
whose cheeks the tears had dried weeks ago. 





Chapter Two 


The summer had fulfilled its early promise, and 
by July even the breeze from the bay did not 
reach the gardens. The young marchesa was re¬ 
clining in a chair on the highest point of the ter¬ 
race. Below her the formal gardens extended to 
well-wooded parkland and from there to some 
homely farm buildings. The insects sang busily, 
but the birds were still. Really, it was too hot. She 
closed her eyes and wandered off into dreams. 

At seventeen such a lovely girl could have been 
dreaming of a lover—or of a husband who was 
still a lover. Margharita was not: All she was con¬ 
scious of was the fact that she was bored. In the 
distance the blue bay held the late afternoon sun¬ 
light in ever-shifting particles of shimmering 
gold: around her the air was heavy with scent. 
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She was surrounded by beauty, by every conceiv¬ 
able luxury—and she was bored. 

Luxury and beauty had been part of her life 
ever since she could distinguish them. So had 
duty. It had been her duty to marry well, to be¬ 
come a pleasing and obedient wife—and to have 
many children. The training had been exacting; 
the accomplished fact was utter frustration. 

She sighed gently and the long lashes quivered 
for a moment and then stilled. There wasn't any¬ 
thing to wake up for : Everything in the 
palazzo—and yes, beyond—was in the capable 
hands of her mother-in-law. There was not so 
much as a vase that she, Margharita, could rear¬ 
range; everything had found its allotted place 
generations ago. All that was required of her was 
to look beautiful, be dutiful—and conceive as 
quickly as possible. 

She knew very little about children. Possibly 
mother love came naturally to a woman; she 
hoped so, because the prospect didn't attract her 
at all. Even now she could hear the disagreeable 
screams of a child floating up to her from the 
lower garden. At first she thought it was a bird, 
and, indeed, the sounds translated themselves 
visually into a large black crow that cawed in a 
most distracting manner. 

The crow disappeared and in its place she could 
see a black-clad member of the household holding 
onto a small girl and bending to admonish her. 
But there was no holding the child. First she 
stamped her foot, then she pulled herself free and 
ran off, the stout woman chasing after her and 
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again catching her by the arm. Margharita could 
hear the child’s shrieks from where she sat, and 
the sounds jarred maddeningly. She had heard 
them often inside the palazzo since her return 
from her honeymoon over a week ago. 

Her mother-in-law had explained, “Poor little 
soul, she is an orphan. She came from France 
while you were away. Oh, such a dreadful 
tragedy; my brother, the comte d’Orlando, his 
French wife, and two young sons were all mur¬ 
dered in the terrible uprisings in Paris last win¬ 
ter. The little one was saved only because she was 
away from home, and I was able to have her 
brought here later. My dear,” she sidetracked, 
“you cannot imagine the state of France at this 
moment. They say even the king and queen have 
been insulted by the common people. Oh, that such 
things can happen in the world. 

“Such a difficult little one,” she went on, snip¬ 
ping off some thread with her silver embroidery 
scissors. She and her daughter-in-law were in the 
small drawing room at the time, sitting at their 
frames. Nearby, Roberto lounged on a sofa and 
flicked through the pages of a journal. 

“What do you intend doing with her?”he asked 
idly. 

“Oh, . . . Botticelli is looking after her. You 
know she has the patience of a saint.” 

“She needs it,” her son commented caustically. 
“Ronaldo would try the patience of Saint Aloysius 
himself!” 

His mother pursed her lips at the mention of 
both her younger son and the family’s own saint, 
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who had once been a Gonzaga. She more than sus¬ 
pected that Roberto was jealous of his little 
brother. Well, perhaps the young rascal was 
spoiled; she couldn’t help it. One couldn t spoil a 
dynasty—and Roberto was that—but between 
him and Ronaldo there had been so many disap¬ 
pointments, so many hopes dashed, as she failed, 
time after time to bring another live baby into the 
world or rear one that had breathed. So she said 
sharply, "Do not take the saint’s name in vain, 
Roberto.” 

He stretched, yawned, and came over to where 
they sat, placing himself behind his bride. He was 
not a tall man; he had in fact been disconcerted to 
find that his fiancee overtopped him by an inch or 
so. His features were not unpleasing, but there 
was nothing outstanding about them or his fairish 
coloring, and already his wife noted—and put the 
thought guiltily from her—there was the begin¬ 
ning of a paunch. At twenty-one! 

He placed his hand casually on her shoulder and 
looked critically at the flower Margharita was 
working with her thread. "It isn’t as perfect as 
yours, Mamma,” and his voice was quietly tri¬ 
umphant. 

Instead of being pleased, his mother sprang to 
the defense of her daughter-in-law. "Margh 
designed that canvas herself. She is extremely ar¬ 
tistic. My love,” she continued kindly, noting the 
girl’s flush, "you should concentrate on your 
drawing studies. It will give you an occupation.” 

An occupation! Her drawing was a long w 
from genius, and she knew too much about the 
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works of the masters to delude herself that she 
had more than a talent. She was well aware that 
her husband was getting his own back because of 
that time in Florence. She had been carried away, 
metaphorically, in the galleries and, without not¬ 
ing his growing silence, had attempted to draw 
him along with her into the realm of art. Until she 
eventually became aware of the expression on his 
face and his cold silence! She came back to earth 
with a suddenness that left her feeling foolish. 

His features had been rigid with resentment, 
and she found herself saying silly things in an ef¬ 
fort to please him and to make him forget that she 
had been trying to lead where he could not follow. 
It had been a terrible day after that; so cold. On 
the morrow he appeared to have forgotten the in¬ 
cident. Oh, but he had remembered. 

And this, she told herself as she reclined in the 
garden, oblivious of the lovely day—and equally 
oblivious that her own beauty beneath the wide 
leghorn hat added to the scene—was to be the pat¬ 
tern of her life for many years to come. Her 
mother-in-law was scarcely forty; she, Marghar- 
ita, would be subordinate to her for ages. Still, she 
liked her; more, she thought, than she liked her 
husband. She didn’t, as yet, like him very much. 

The woman and child were coming in her direc¬ 
tion. As she had guessed, it was Botticelli. She 
was almost dragging the little girl, who had now 
stopped her noise and whose hand she firmly held. 
Poor Botticelli. The marchesa had never seen her 
looking so ruffled before. Her large round face 
was almost puce colored, and her usually neat 
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black hair escaped in places from its many tor¬ 
toise-shell combs and pins. She was bringing the 
child back to the house. 

“What has been the trouble, Botticelli?” the 
marchesa called idly as they drew near. 

The governess came toward her and wearily 
flopped in a curtsy, all the while making sure her 
hold on her charge’s hand was secure. 

“Oh my lady,” she sighed, “they say I have the 
patience of a saint, yet I cannot control this child. 
She seems not to understand a word I say to her.” 

“Does she speak Italian?” 

The governess bristled. “I speak French, my 
lady. Either she does not understand or else she 
willfully does the opposite of what I ask. I cannot 
... oh, I am so upset! She is such a little one.... 
I try to love her, but she will not let me. She will 
not let anyone love her.” 

The child remained silent during the incompre¬ 
hensible, to her, exchange between the two 
women, and Margharita looked at her with some 
curiosity. 

She saw a pair of velvety dark eyes surrounded 
by curling lashes, a button nose, and a pouting 
mouth set in a roundly molded face, framed by 
dark, clustering curls. Her expression was one of 
utter hopelessness as she looked, not at the m 
chesa, but into some lonely distance where no one 
could know what she saw or what it was she was 
searching for. 

In that moment, a curious thing happened to 
the young marchesa; she felt her heart tighten 
suddenly. When it resumed its regular beat, her 
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whole being was suffused by a sweetness she had 
never experienced before. She heard her voice— 
yet was it hers?—speak, and from some unknown 
depth of her being the spoiled, proud young girl 
found herself saying in French, “You miss your 
maman, don’t you, Yvette?” 

The child turned, startled at the sound. For a 
moment, she stared and then, as their eyes held, a 
wistful look appeared in those of the child, almost 
a look of recognition. Again Margharita experi¬ 
enced the feeling of sweetness, and a great tender¬ 
ness engulfed the young, unawakened girl, and 
she suddenly wanted to hold the child close and 
shield her from all further harm. Involuntarily, 
she put out her arms and the child wrenched her¬ 
self free of the governess and threw herself into 
those arms and shouted, “Mata! Mata I.” 

She caught the child to her and held her 
fiercely. Then she fell to caressing her gently, 
talking soothingly to her all the while. She was so 
touched because the little one knew her name, had 
noticed her about the palazzo and the grounds— 
and had remembered her name. She did not know 
whether the diminutive stood for Margharita or 
marchesa; the way the child pronounced it sound¬ 
ed similar to the Italian word for mother, and this 
pleased her, surprisingly. 

Then the tears came and the baby in her arms 
sobbed in a curious, bitter fashion. Oh, my poor 
little one, she thought, what have they done to 
you? She soothed and stroked and let her have her 
cry out. Soon the sounds became more natural, the 
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child sobbed a little while longer, then hiccupped 
drowsily. She fell asleep. 

All this time Botticelli stood there, amazed. 
Margharita looked at her and then down at the 
sleeping child. Gently she gathered her in her 
arms and stood up. 

“Put her to bed without disturbing her,” she or¬ 
dered. “I will look in on her later.” 

And those were the first commands that Mar¬ 
gharita, Marchesa Gonzala, gave in her new 
household. Now she could see the sun on the 
water, although her eyes, too, were wet. No longer 
was she completely a stranger. She and another 
stranger had come together and had known each 
other from some distant meeting in an uncharted 
land. A curious partnership this, of the proud, 
beautiful young noblewoman and the desolate, or¬ 
phaned child. 
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Chapter Three 


Several hours later Margharita and her hus¬ 
band were returning from an evening spent with 
friends of his. They were both silent as the coach 
jolted along the ravine. 

I’ve made more mistakes, she was thinking de¬ 
spondently. Oh dear, why does it always happen? 
And then, rebelliously, Why do 1 have to stop 
being a person because I have become a wife ? 

He was thinking: It isn’t going to be easy for 
her here. I know she is intelligent; 1 quite like 
that. But why does she have to be so opinionated? 
It upset them tonight, they aren’t used to the 
women joining in with the men’s talk. The 
women, particularly, were shocked. 

He stole a look at her in the half-light of the 
coach lamps. Her chin rested on her white-gloved 
hand as she gazed mournfully at the outlines of 
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the trees along the drive to the palazzo. As the ve¬ 
hicle cleared a curve, the lights of the bay beyond 
became apparent. A large ship was visible, a Gon- 
zala ship. The young marchese was not yet sure of 
himself; so far he was unable to do much without 
consulting his mother, Roberto admired his 
mother and was more than ready to admire the 
beautiful girl given to him in marriage. But why 
could she not be content to grace his home, his 
table, and his bed? So far as the last was con¬ 
cerned, he was satisfied. She was pliant, submis¬ 
sive—a little too ardent, perhaps, in one so young 
and inexperienced—however, he was the master 
there and she the novice. It was only when she 
was up and dressed that she managed to irritate 
him often. But she was very young; she would 
have to learn to behave differently. He decided on 
the gentle approach. 

“My love,” he began. 

She turned to him quickly—too quickly—and 
smiled like an apprehensive child. Oh , she thought 
with relief, he isn’t going to scold. 

“Are you warm enough ?” Then, realizing that 
though the sun had long since set, it was very 
close in the coach, "I mean, are you too warm? 
Shall I let the window down further ?” 

“Oh yes, please.” Warm or cold, her reply would 
have been the same. She was eager to please Mm. 

He leaned across her and dropped the window. 
Her perfume and the warmth of her body, com¬ 
bined with the memory of the way the men had 
looked at her that evening, suddenly excited him. 
He pulled her to him and kissed her with all the 
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passion of which he was capable. Let her be 
ardent; tonight he would match her ardor. 

She instantly pressed herself against him. “Oh 
Roberto,” she cried despairingly, when he stopped 
kissing her. 

“Hush, my love.” 

“I disgraced you. I disgraced you again. I'm 
sorry. I do really try not to....” 

“What nonsense you do talk,” he said thickly. 
‘‘You are the loveliest creature any of them have 
ever seen. The men were envious of me—and the 
women jealous of you,” he finished teasingly. 

Instead of leaving it at that and allowing him to 
forget her lapse from grace, at least for the mo¬ 
ment (Roberto was apt to store grievances), in¬ 
stead of keeping quiet and letting him make love 
to her, the young Margharita, who was clever but 
not yet wise, persisted in keeping the wound open. 

“But Roberto,” she almost wept because he was 
being so good to her, “I shouldn’t have given my 
opinion, should I? I don't think it was the men 
who min ded so much—I mean, I know they were 
surprised—it was the women who seemed to dis¬ 
approve.” 

And you, she might have added. 

Now he gave a deep sigh and let his arm sag a 
little. How he wished she had not spoken at that 
moment. He freed his arm completely, lif d her 
chin, and looked long into her hazel brown eyes. 
Such lovely eyes, soft, melting ... if only she 
would always look at him like this. Perhaps with 
time, with maturity, she would settle down into 
being all that he expected of her. The thought 
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saddened him a little. She was so desirable as she 
was now that he couldn’t bear to picture her 
growing mature, to realize that the graceful, slim 
body he held at night would, perhaps very soon, be 
bloated and deformed as his child grew within 
her. But these things had to be. She must learn 
what was expected of his wife; above all she must 
learn to control a too-ready tongue. 

He began gently: “It is not usual, Margharita, 
here in these parts, for a woman to air her views 
on matters that are not her concern. Such matters 
are for men to discuss, and you cannot understand 
them.” 

“Oh,” she cried, her indignation getting the bet¬ 
ter of her contrition, “I did understand the talk. It 
was they who spoke without understanding. They 
were talking about France as though what is hap¬ 
pening there is nothing but a peasant uprising 
that will soon be quelled. This isn’t so. My father 
has been in touch with many friends from Paris, 
and the riots there are being engineered from the 
top , let me tell you. It is said that the due d’Or- 
leans himself....” 

She didn’t notice when he let his hand drop and 
moved to the far side of the coach ... “of the re¬ 
fractory party and it is not a simple uprising that 
will soon be subdued. . . .” She heard his angry 
little hiss and stopped abruptly, quite shocked at 
herself. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” she wailed. “But sometimes I 
do know things that other people don’t. I don’t 
know how it happens, it... it comes to me. This 
Paris uprising is the beginning of something so 
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immense, in time we will be influenced by it even 
here. Believe me, Roberto, I know... 

The only response to this outburst was an an¬ 
gry “Tchal” and they finished the ride in silence. 
In the silence where she now sat crouched in her 
own corner she thought, I wonder if the child 
woke after I left. 1 wonder if she called for me —* 
and was in a sudden fever to be home. 

Roberto left her at the door of her apartments 
and went wordlessly to his own. Even so early in 
her marriage, she recognized this form of punish¬ 
ment for her offense and knew he would not be 
back that night. She was surprisingly indifferent 
as she rang for her maid to prepare her for bed. 

“Make haste.” The marchesa was suddenly im¬ 
patient. She barely looked at the girl, a local maid 
and therefore a stranger to her. No matter. When 
she rang, someone always came and saw to her 
wants; so long as they were not clumsy, they of¬ 
ten went unnoticed. 

The maid, thinking her excited mistress did not 
wish to keep the master waiting, quickly undid 
buttons and pins and unlaced the stays beneath 
the pale pink satin gown, which had been tightly 
molded to the marchesa’s form. The maid, Lucia, 
was new in the post and nervous. Her mistress's 
impatience only impeded her actions and made her 
clumsy. She shook for a moment, expecting an 
outburst, but the marchesa only looked at her in 
some surprise and asked politely for her robe. 
When this had been placed over her nightgown, 
the girl was mildly dismissed but went shivering 
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from the room and wondered whether, on the 
morrow, she would be returned to her parents in. 
disgrace. 

The marchesa did not give her another thought. 
Picking up a heavy candlestick from her dressing 
table, she too quitted the room, and, going swiftly 
along the corridor against which all the doors 
were now closed, she mounted the stairs. 

The nursery suite was on the top floor of this 
wing, as she had discovered earlier when she had 
looked in briefly on the sleeping infant before she 
and her husband left for their evening engage¬ 
ment. She made for the door, which showed a thin 
thread of light, and opened it cautiously. Shading 
her own light so that it would not fall on the bed, 
she looked down, and in its depths the little one 
was scarcely visible. She bent lower so that she 
could catch the sound of the child’s even breathing 
and saw the flush on the rounded cheeks. Satisfied, 
she straightened. Behind her there was a faint 
rustle, and Margharita turned to see the gover¬ 
ness, her hair in two thick plaits, a dressing gown 
over her ample girth. 

The marchesa put her finger to her lips. The 
older woman indicated the adjoining chamber, 
where she had her own bed. While her legitimate 
charge, Eonaldo, was away visiting relations, she 
was sleeping in the room next to the little French 
orphan. She placed a chair for her mistress and 
was herself invited to sit. 

“She has not wakened since she was placed 
there, my lady. It is the first time she has slept so 
long since she has been with us. Oh, I am so 
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ashamed of losing my temper with her today, but 
... forgive me, I have not slept much either. You 
see, she wakes screaming in the night, and during 
the daytime she will not rest at all. But I should 
have been much more patient with her.” 

The marchesa smiled at her and that smile 
transformed her usually haughty features. Invol¬ 
untarily the governess returned it. Until now she 
had been somewhat afraid of the young master’s 
new wife, who had seemed distant and cold. Now 
the smile gave her beauty a warmth it had lacked 
before. It lit up her eyes and brought a faint flush 
to the alabastrine skin. The young woman’s fea¬ 
tures, delicately but firmly chiseled until this mo¬ 
ment had given Botticelli the same impression as 
did the marble busts in the hall below. Her fore¬ 
head was high, her nose straight, Roman fashion, 
her mouth wide, and her chin, although still 
childishly rounded, was surprisingly firm in one 
so young. 

With sudden insight the woman felt that the 
young master might have married more than he 
would be able to handle. In the same moment, she 
decided she was with the new mistress—in every¬ 
thing that was compatible with her own duties in 
the household, of course. To have been able to im¬ 
mediately understand that difficult child with no 
training, such as she, Botticelli, had received, or 
without the experience of being a mother, was 
more than the dowager marchesa herself had been 
able to accomplish. She admired the young girl be¬ 
fore her enormously. 

“What do you know about her background?” 
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Margharita asked, but the governess was unable 
to tell her any more than her mother-in-law had 
already imparted. Still, Margharita made her tell 
it all again. That first time she had been inter¬ 
ested and sympathetic—but only mildly so. Now 
she was almost obsessed. When Botticelli men¬ 
tioned the letter that had arrived from France an¬ 
nouncing the little girl’s birth, she interrupted her 
in that quick, disconcerting way that exasperated 
her slow-thinking husband. 

“How long ago did that letter come? I mean, 
how old is Yvette?” 

“Oh, . . Botticelli tried to remember. “It 
came the year I arrived. Yes, that’s right; I took 
up my duties with Ronaldo in the . . . the month 
of April. Of course, he was much too young to 
have a governess, but his father was afraid his 
mother was spoiling him. ... I remember now, 
we were told she was born in June, in the middle 
of a thunderstorm. His Excellency’s mother will 
know the exact date. I do know she was born pre¬ 
maturely because of the storm.” 

“Which June was that? Of what year?” 

“It was... it was ’85.” 

“Oh, BotticeUi,” and the girl sounded so sad. 
“She had her fourth birthday while she was 
here—while I was away.” 

“Why, my lady, so she did. And none of us re¬ 
membered it.” 

The girl stood up. She had entirely forgotten 
her earlier feeling of resentment and inadequacy 
with her husband; she had forgotten her husband. 
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Now she was a young girl, all smiles and excite¬ 
ment. 

“Never mind,” she cried gaily. “She shall have 
her birthday celebration just the same. You have 
said she was a premature child; well then, she is 
entitled to have her birthday a few weeks later, 
isn’t she? And we will make it the best birthday 
she has ever known. You will help me to arrange 
it, won’t you?” 

“Oh my lady, with all my heart. Today, you 
have given me a happiness I never expected. 
Please do not think I have not loved the little one. 
When the mistress told me she would engage a 
nurse for her, I begged that she might be left in 
my care, as I did not wish her confused by more 
strangers. But today I was at the end of my tether 
and, do you know, I thank God for it. Today, God 
sent the child to you because of it.” 

She closed her eyes and clasped her hands in 
her lap. Margharita saw her lips moving. 

Oh yes, they were very religious, the Gonzalas; 
Botticelli would be, too. That was another thing 
she must remember: She ticked a few instructions 
off in her mind. On the peninsula the Gonzalas 
were royalty. Although to sophisticated minds 
they might appear somewhat provincial, in spite 
of the pomp by which they were surrounded, in 
the Roman Church their vast family was strongly 
represented. Saint Aloysius was their personal 
saint, who saw them individually into heaven 
when they died. 

And she mustn’t instruct her husband from the 
knowledge culled from her father’s great library, 
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from the many hours of conversation she had 
spent with him, or from the travels in which she 
had accompanied him. And from that strange 
knowledge that came from somewhere else—she 
had never been able to explain it—the spontane¬ 
ous knowledge which suddenly illuminated her 
mind.... 

For the present she would plan a Gonzala birth¬ 
day celebration for a sleeping four-year-old who 
had touched her heart in a way she had not known 
it could be reached. 

The governess lifted her head and their eyes 
met. “Do you really think God sent her to me? 
Margharita asked, suddenly shy, and then, “Go to 
bed; you must be tired.” 

“Good night, my lady.” 

Margharita picked up the candlestick. “Good 
night, dear Botticelli—and thank you.” 

Back in her own room, behind the drawn cur¬ 
tains of her bed, she slept as peacefully and 
dreamlessly as the child above—and never once 
remembered her husband’s displeasure. 
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Chapter Four 


As she had since coming to the palazzo, Yvette 
began whimpering even before she was fully 
awake. For a long time now this had been the pat¬ 
tern of her awakening: She would then open her 
eyes as a feeling of terror gripped her, find herself 
in darkness, relieved only by the faint light of the 
prie-dieu, and she would scream and scream as 
though her life depended on it. 

So far as she was aware, in some vague fashion 
her life depended on being heard before she was 
silenced by a powerful and none-too-gentle hand 
over her mouth; as always, she was screaming for 
her nurse or, better—and safer—still, for Maman 
or Papa. But since that night when she was 
silenced so swiftly and swept up and bundled 
away, . . . away,... no one she knew from that 
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safe, long ago past had come to her aid. Only Bot¬ 
ticelli. 

So now her eyes flew open and she was ready to 
scream. But something stopped her. It was the 
light in the room; it was different, friendly. It 
was much brighter than lamplight and there were 
no shadows. Slowly, her gaze traveled around the 
room and to her surprise she saw sunlight stream¬ 
ing through the slats of the shutters. 

There was something else that was odd. She 
was awake because she had, quite naturally, fin¬ 
ished sleeping. This intrigued her. Always before 
it had been dark and she had been frightened. 
Then she remembered: the lady! The lady who 
had told her she mustn’t be afraid of anything 
any more, because she was safe—who knew she 
was unhappy because she couldn’t find her 
mother. 

Yvette had seen her often. She was beautiful 
like Maman and she wore pretty dresses. She had 
heard her aunt call her “Mata.” So she would find 
Mata again and make her tell her aunt that she, 
Yvette, must go home to Maman and Papa. 

She climbed out of bed and found her clothes. 
Without hesitation she pulled off her nightgown 
and stood for a moment in her shift, bewildered 
by the array of garments which needed putting on 
even before she came to the frock. Yvette liked 
pretty dresses and her aunt had supplied her with 
a fine new wardrobe that, in any other circum¬ 
stances, would have delighted her vain little ego. 
But here she screamed and kicked every morning 
when Botticelli tried to dress her. She wanted her 
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own familiar clothes from her lost, onee-safe 
world. 

Today she would have to put them on if she in¬ 
tended leaving the room; today it didn’t matter, 
because when she was back home in Paris she 
would quite enjoy showing off her new dresses to 
everyone. 

When she found that the strings of the petticoat 
were beyond her, she became very angry. She be¬ 
gan to mutter to herself, telling herself all the 
things she would say to Mata—but first she must 
get the petticoat to stay! Then it occurred to her 
that if she put the dress on first, the underthings 
would probably fix themselves beneath it; so she 
tried that next. 

That was how Botticelli found Yvette when she 
crept quietly into the room carrying milk and rolls 
on a tray. The little one lay tumbled in a sea of 
underclothes, her flushed, furious little face 
caught in an opening between bodice and skirt. 

The governess laughed until the tears came to 
her eyes and the mug of milk wobbled and spilled. 
Yvette’s mouth became taut with outraged pride. 
“Stop it! Stop it!” she shouted angrily while at¬ 
tempting to scramble to her feet. “You are not al¬ 
lowed to laugh at me!” 

Botticelli composed her features with difficulty. 
Only her eyes were still moist. “I beg your pardon 
mademoiselle,” she said with slightly exaggerated 
deference, “but may I assist you with your 
toilette?” 

Mollified by her tone, the child nodded as 
haughtily as she could, considering her ridiculous 
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position. “It’s because they aren’t French 
dresses,” she explained in an effort to save face. I 
can dress myself in French dresses.” 

“I am sure you can,” Botticelli replied as she re¬ 
leased her and quickly secured strings. The full- 
skirted overdress soon sat properly on the little 
form. “You practically did it—but really, why 
should a fine young lady dress herself? Botticelli 
is here for those tasks.” 

“Thank you, ’Shell!. When I go home, my own 
nurse will dress me.” Then, as the governess did 
not reply, she continued with conviction, “I am 
going home today. I am going home to Maman 
and Papa and Guy and Francois. _ 

“Are you?” She was noncommittal, as she tied 
the sash with extra care. 

“Yes, I am. And you must take me to see the 

lady, the Mata lady. She knows where I live.” 

“We will go to her presently. There—you look 
very chic.” 

“We will go to her now ,” Yvette said ominously. 

Botticelli, who knew the mutinous signs only 
too well, sought quickly to avert the gathering 
storm. She took on the child’s own tone. 

“Really, mademoiselle,” she said severely, “a 
noble lady, such as madame la marquise, cannot 
be burst in upon. What would your nurse say t 
you behaved in such a gauche fashion? Madame 
must first be apprised of your visit.” 

This seemed reasonable to the child, who was m 
a present mood of dictatorial elegance, that 
secretly amazed the governess, who had not 
hitherto had an opportunity of knowing the teat 
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child. However, it was clear that the little 
madame had no intention of being balked in her 
well-laid plan. 

“Then you must send a message and tell her I 
am coming. You must do it now!” She was begin¬ 
ning to sound querulous with frustration and 
fear. 

“Oh, no, little one,” the governess replied, 
firmly but kindly. “I will indeed dispatch Maria to 
madame’s maid with a message, but Lucia is not 
able to grant our request until madame herself 
has rung for her. But then, I promise, she will see 
you. There now, drink your milk and eat your 
rolls while I send Maria off.” 

Botticelli waited until the child reluctantly 
reached for the milk. Then she rang the bell. 
Yvette, keeping heir large, round eyes on her all 
the time, drank slowly from the mug and she 
reached for a roll. She was hungry! 

After the diminutive nursery maid had been 
sent on her errand, the governess set about open¬ 
ing the shutters and folding the child’s night 
clothes with a composure she was far from 
feeling, aware of the dark eyes following her ev¬ 
ery movement. What would the marchesa do now? 
How would she explain to the child that there was 
no Maman, no Papa—no going home? All the good 
of the past evening and the subsequent refreshing 
sleep would be undone. Botticelli’s heart ached for 
the child and for the young marchesa, who had 
seemed to have wrought a miracle such a short 
while ago. 

Maria returned. Her ladyship was awake and 
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the signora was to bring the child to her. Yvette 
could not understand the words, and her eyes flew 
to the governess as she held her breath. 

“There now, little one, madame is ready for 
you. But wait, I will wipe the crumbs from your 
mouth, for we must look presentable, must we 
not?” 

Yvette slid from her stool and stood quite still, 
her little body rigid with apprehension. 

“What is it, child ?” 

“I want my blue dress,” the child said so quietly 
that she scarcely heard the words. Then, with 
more resolution, Yvette continued, “the blue silk 
dress.” 

“But little one,...” 

“And my hat. The blue velvet one with the pink 
ribbons my aunt bought to go with the dress.” 

Botticelli said something to the nursemaid, who 
hurried away, and turned back to the child. With¬ 
out another word she proceeded to undress her 
and took the clothes Yvette had ordered from the 
closet. She helped her put on the dress, the hat, 
even the blue kid gloves to complete the ensemble, 
all the while wondering what was going on in that 
complex little mind. For the little girl no longer 
seemed in any hurry, but gave careful attention to 
every detail of her toilette. 

Yvette had her reasons, whether she understood 
them or not. Instinctively, she was delaying the 
probable final disappointment of all her hopes, but 
her conscious reasons were more optimistic. 
Dressed in her finest clothes, she would impress 
the lady and she would also be ready to commence 
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her journey Immediately. Perhaps madame would 
even accompany her! She became quite buoyant as 
she realized how very smart she would look when 
being joyfully received by her family. For she 
adored the blue silk dress with its matching shep¬ 
herdess hat and kid gloves. These had, until now, 
been reserved for afternoon wear. Well, it proba¬ 
bly would be afternoon by the time they reached 
Paris. 

When she was ready she put out a small, gloved 
hand and the governess took it without comment. 
A sigh escaped her; oh well, perhaps time and love 
would, God willing, reconcile the little one eventu¬ 
ally to her fate. 

Margharita was up and at her dressing table. In 
the light of morning, some of the previous night’s 
excitement had abated. Nevertheless, she was 
looking forward to feeling those warm, clinging 
arms around her neck once more and she felt 
happy, in a more subdued way, at the memory of 
the trust the child had shown in her when every¬ 
one else in the palazzo, with the best intentions in 
the world, had failed. 

There was a discreet knock on the bedroom 
door. When her maid opened it, Botticelli stood 
there and at her side was a diminutive, very so¬ 
phisticated-looking child. Lucia bade them enter 
and then, at a word from her mistress, left the 
chamber. 

The marchesa stared at the odd couple before 
her. The most ridiculous feeling of resentment 
swamped her as the governess curtsied and the 
child followed in with a well-studied sweep. 
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Yvette then stood still, her gloved hands held 
sedately against her shining skirt. 

It was Margharita's composure that slipped. 
How could that inconsolable baby of the past eve¬ 
ning be one and same with this self-sufficient-look¬ 
ing child! She felt cheated of something precious. 

“Good morning, Yvette,” she said rather for¬ 
mally. 

The child caught the altered intonation immedi¬ 
ately and her voice faltered as she replied politely, 
“Good morning, madame.” 

The marchesa looked at the child closely and 
saw that the bewildered expression had not yet 
deserted her. She smiled warmly as she replied to 
her greeting, but looked at the governess interro¬ 
gatively. 

“Mademoiselle slept well,” the governess in¬ 
formed her with false brightness. “This morning, 
however, she tells me she has a very special secret 
to impart.” By her tone and slight shake of the 
head, she tried to convey the difficulties ahead. 

Margharita drew the child to her and placed 
her on a footstool near her chair. Yvette was ap¬ 
parently concerned with smoothing her skirt, but 
the expression on her face betrayed wariness. 
Now that she was here, she was grateful enough 
for the grownups to take over the preliminaries. 
Botticelli's French was not always easy to under¬ 
stand, and she moved her large eyes from one face 
to the other in an effort not to miss a word. It was 
very tiring. 

“I think,” the marchesa said pleasantly, when 
the governess had concluded, “Yvette and I had 
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better have a private talk. I will call you when we 
have settled matters.” The woman nodded 
gloomily in the face of her mistress’s smiling 
looks and left them. 

“Now, my love, we are quite alone and you can 
tell me anything you wish.” 

“Madame,.. 

“Oh, please, Yvette. Yesterday you called me 
something else, did you not? We are cousins and I 
give you leave to call me by name as you did be¬ 
fore.” 

On being reminded of the earlier occasion, the 
child’s lips quivered for a moment. Then she reso¬ 
lutely clenched her teeth. She mustn’t spoil things 
by behaving like a baby. 

“Madame, I must go home to my father and my 
mother. I must go home today.” 

Margharita felt a slight shiver go through her. 
She had been disappointed at the disappearance of 
her helpless babe. Now she recognized the im¬ 
mense courage possessed by this Scrap of human¬ 
ity who sat before her. Yvette was trying to 
compose her voice while her heart was breaking 
for her own dear ones. Her poor little mind was 
bewildered because no one would explain why she 
could not be with them. Someone had to explain 
something to her. 

“Why today, Yvette?” she asked gently. 

“Please, madame, . . . please, . . . they miss 
ime. ... I miss them. ... I have to go home . . . 
now....” 

The tears gathered in Yvette’s eyes, but she did 
not cry out or move. She stared earnestly into the 
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marchesa’s face, her own strained and baffled by 
the strange ways of grown-up folk. Why hadn’t 
Papa come for her himself? He must know she 
was with her aunt. 

Margharita leaned forward and gathered the 
child to her. Yvette allowed herself to be lifted 
and held; she no longer cared about her fine 
clothes. All she wanted was to be understood. 
“Please, Madame Mata, I must go home.” 

The marchesa chose her words carefully. So 
long as she did not allow them to spill out, she 
would find the right ones, she knew. They always 
came when she really needed them, when she 
cared desperately about what she said and did not 
allow excitement or nervousness to swamp her as 
they so often did—particularly with her husband. 

“Yvette, little one, do you remember what it 
was like in Paris?” 

“I rode in the carriage and my nurse took me to 
the gardens.... Maman would...” 

“No, Yvette, not then, afterwards—before you 
were taken onto the ship by the man who brought 
you here to your aunt. What was it like in Paris 
then?” 

A frown twisted her little brow. “They shouted 
through the windows of the carriage. They had 
burning things in their hands. .. ” She began to 
whimper. “They tore Papa’s coat and he was very 
angry-” 

“Hush, my darling, those were bad men. And 
Papa does not want you to stay in Paris while 
those bad men are there. He has to stay and put 
everything right, so that the people will not fight 
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any more, and he cannot do that while he is also 
worrying about your safety.” 

“Did he send me here?” 

“But of course. He is very relieved that you are 
now safe with us, for he knows how much we all 
love you. But lie had to send you at night so the 
bad men wouldn’t find out, and he couldn’t tell you 
in case you chattered and someone heard. He will 
be very sorry if you are unhappy. He would like 
you to stay with us until all is well once more.” 

“Oh. But why didn’t Maman come too?” 

“Maman’s place is with Papa. She must look af¬ 
ter him and see that he gets all his meals on time, 
for he might forget them while he is so busy.” 

“And does Maman know I am here? Did she 
send me to you as well ?” 

“Oh yes, Yvette. Oh yes, she did.” Now she felt 
that instead of being in control of her words, 
they were controlling her. They poured from her 
lips and she was hardly conscious of what they 
were. All she was aware of was a feeling so in¬ 
tense, she wanted to cry out with the emotional 
pain. “Oh yes! Please take my baby , Mata, keep 
her safe and love her always. She will love you if 
you let her and will bring you all the joy she gave 
to her father and to me in the past. Look after her 
and see that she comes to no harm. Kiss my baby 
for me, tell her I love her with all my heart and I 
thank God she is safe. Love her please , for my 
sake as well as your own ... 

She became conscious of the tears streaming 
down her face, and that she was kissing the little 
one as though the child had been torn from her 
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arms and was now safely returned. She shivered 
as an icy feeling along her spine brought her back 
to full consciousness—and she was a little 
frightened. Never had she known anything as in¬ 
tense as this; as though someone with a greater 
capacity for selfless love than she herself 
possessed (How could she know it at her age?) 
had swamped her being out of a great need to 
reach both her and the child. 

She shook her head to clear it and was afraid 
that the child might have been frightened by what 
had passed. Not so. The strain had gone from 
Yvette’s face and she allowed herself to be 
caressed as a matter of course, as she idly played 
with the rings on the marchesa’s fingers. 

“Do you know Maman?” she asked in some sur¬ 
prise. 

She shivered again. “Yes, little one, I know 
Maman.” 

“She didn’t tell me that. She should have told 
me you would be here.” 

“There was no time—and she knew I would 
come.” 

“Yes, there was no time because the bad men 
were in our house and nurse took me away again,” 
the child nodded sagely. 

“That is so.” 

“Then why,” the child asked argumentatively, 
“didn’t the man who came when I was asleep 
bring my brothers too?” 

Now her own brain was working normally. 
“Oh, but they have their lessons to do. Besides, 
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they are big lads and must help Papa to protect 
Maman.” 

Yvette felt defeated on all sides. But she no 
longer felt that going home immediately was such 
an urgent matter. Now that she had been remind¬ 
ed of the grimacing faces in the glare of the 
torches and heard their obscene shouts in her ears 
once more, home was not the attractive place she 
had been remembering. However, apart from 
Mata, everything here was strange, and she badly 
needed some happy reminder of the past. She sud¬ 
denly realized there was someone who could be 
brought to her without disturbing all the elabo¬ 
rate reasons outlined by Mata, 

"Then Pom-pom can come to me,” she said deci¬ 
sively. She suddenly seemed quite cheerful. “You 
must write to Maman and tell her to send Pom¬ 
pom to me, so he can be protected too.” 

“Pom-pom. Now let me see...” 

“Don’t you know Pom-pom?” the child asked 
cunningly. “Didn’t you come to our house in Paris 
and see him?” 

“Of course I know Pom-pom.” Margharita re¬ 
plied with conviction. “I will write to Paris imme¬ 
diately and ask that he might be sent to us. If it is 
at all possible,” she amended reluctantly, and, as 
the child’s eyes continued upon her with a mixture 
of hope and distrust, she said rashly, “perhaps he 
will be able to get here for your birthday.” 

“When will that be ?” 

“Oh, very soon now- We will go out this very 
morning and see what there is to buy in prepara¬ 
tion for your party.” 
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“Will I have a party?” Her eyes grew wide. 

“But of course. It will be very grand.” 

The child smiled up at her and now her- eyes 
shone with complete trust. Then she looked again 
at the rings she had been twisting on the mar- 
chesa’s fingers. She began to count. “One-two- 
three. Just like Maman.” 

Again Margharita was swamped by the happy 
sensation. . Giving the child a quick hug and a kiss, 
she put her down and said briskly, “Now I must 
finish dressing, and you, little goose, must wear 
something sensible to do our shopping in.” She 
rang the bell. 

It was a bewildered Botticelli who eventually 
took the child back to the nursery with instruc¬ 
tions to change her into a linen smock. She was 
not at all concerned at having to change her 
clothes twice in one morning; goodness knows she 
had had more trouble getting her dressed at all, 
before this. No, it was the fact of the child’s 
cheerfulness. For a dreadful moment, she feared 
the marchesa had rashly promised the impossible, 
but the child said nothing more about going home 
that day. Instead, she chattered gaily about a 
grand birthday party, about Papa and Maman 
and the brothers and what they were going to do 
to the bad men—and asking whether, perhaps, 
madame would buy her a present while they were 
in town. 

It was almost as though the young marchesa 
were a witch of some kind. She hastily crossed 
herself, all the while replying to the child’s chat¬ 
ter. She finally decided that, witch or not, what 
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had been achieved was little short of a miracle. In 
the end, Botticelli decided the young mistress 
must have prayed for guidance—and that her 
prayers had been answered. Goodness did not 
come from witchcraft, and what had been 
achieved with the child was good. 

In the meantime the marchesa was sitting qui¬ 
etly in her chair, her eyes closed and her hand3 
folded in her lap. Had the governess seen her thus, 
she would have been confirmed in her impression 
of the devout young woman asking God to show 
her the way. 

Botticelli would have been wrong; she was talk¬ 
ing not to God but to the mother of Yvette. 

You frightened me for a moment; I did not ex¬ 
pect that: It has never happened like that before. 
Now I am not frightened, and, although I cannot 
recall all you said, nevertheless , 1 know what it 
was you wished to convey. And it did comfort her 
... oh, it did. You must not worry any more for 1 
will look after her and love her as you do: That I 
promise with all my heart. But there is something 
you must do for me—for Yvette: Who — what—is 
Pom-pom? And how can I get Pom-pom here for 
her birthday? 

The soldiers paraded in the courtyard and the 
guns boomed one-two-three-four! Outside, the 
child was held high in the arms of the tallest foot¬ 
man, who stood in the center of the group on the 
platform dividing the double flight of stairs that 
led to the entrance to the palazzo. The little girl 
laughed and clapped as she called, “Again— 
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again!” and the captain saluted and made the sol¬ 
diers go through their paces yet again. Gravely 
they performed before her, her aunt, her cousin 
Roberto and his friends, and, of course, her be¬ 
loved Mata. 

Botticelli was there, too, and below, the ser¬ 
vants clapped as delightedly as the child. Poor 
Rosmarina cried with happiness; she agreed with 
Botticelli that her dear daughter-in-law had 
indeed wrought a miracle and the two women 
were united in their admiration. 

Now the sullen, sickly French orphan was 
transformed into a darling niece, and her aunt 
swore she greatly resembled her father when he 
was a child. In fact, apart from her olive coloring, 
Yvette’s looks were inherited from her dainty 
little mother, but the aunt had never met Maman 
and it was doubtful that she would have been con¬ 
vinced if she had. No, this happy, beautifully 
dressed, and charmingly behaved child was cer¬ 
tainly her father’s daughter. 

After the soldiers had marched back to the 
nearby barracks to the sound of splendid music, 
luncheon was served in the long hall. Yvette sat in 
the place of honor, flanked by her aunt and Mata, 
and, at the foot of the table, her cousin Roberto 
carved importantly as the servants hurried 
around its length. 

It was a very formal birthday luncheon and the 
child loved it all. Now she was no longer lost in a 
strange house in a foreign country—she was visit¬ 
ing with relatives abroad. She already knew that 
her other cousin, whom she had not yet met, was 
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doing the selfsame thing elsewhere and that it 
was a normal happening. If her relations’ French 
was funny sounding, at least she could understand 
some of it by concentrating, instead of automati¬ 
cally shutting her ears to all they were trying to 
say. Mata’s French was not funny but soft and 
comforting. But then, Mata was a friend of 
Maman. Yvette was quite sure by this time that 
she had seen her with Maman when they were all 
at home in Paris. 

The meal was over at last; she was to have a 
nap before her little guests arrived later in the af¬ 
ternoon for the nursery party. When Botticelli 
rose to take her away, she saw Mata hurry from 
the room ahead of them. Yvette ran after her and 
Mata laughed as she sped swiftly up the stairs, 
the child shouting with excitement and trying to 
catch her. As she reached the nursery the door 
was closed in her face with a bang, but she 
wrenched at the handle and pushed the door wide. 
There in the middle of the room Mata stood, her 
face flushed and laughing as she panted from her 
recent exertions. 

Yvette’s smile fled and a look of incredulity took 
its place. For a moment she remained rooted, 
then, with a cry of disbelief, she hurled herself 
upon the marchesa. 

“POM-POM!” she cried and put up her arms to 
take the fluffy white kitten from her. “Oh Pom¬ 
pom, you did come for my birthday.” 

It wasn’t Pom-pom, of course, but one white 
Persian kitten looks very like another—especially 
when both wear a blue ribbon around their necks. 
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“How did you get the child to tell you about the 
kitten?” her mother-in-law asked later that eve¬ 
ning, when the overexcited child had been put to 
bed. “She would never tell us anything.” 

Roberto laughed. “Our French is impossible, 
Mamma. I doubt whether the child ever under¬ 
stood a word any of us ever said to her.” 

Ordinarily, Margharita would have denied this 
obvious truth. She would have been overvehement 
in his defense and he would have seen through her 
and felt belittled. Now she only smiled at them 
both. 

“I don't think it is so much the language that 
matters with a child—especially one in Yvette’s 
situation. It is the touch, the look, the tone of 
voice. You, Mamma,” and her words had a rare 
understanding, “were too near the tragedy that 
was also your own and could not see her without 
remembering your own great loss. But to me, you 
see, Yvette is just—Yvette. I was able to talk to 
her on her own level and in her own right.” 

“That is so true,” the older woman said, sighing 
deeply. “She looks so much like him.” She turned 
to her son. “You are a very fortunate man, 
Roberto.” 

Mother and son were in agreement at that mo¬ 
ment. It was evident that the new wife would 
make an excellent mother. Roberto was very satis¬ 
fied with the way things were going. Margharita 
was beginning to mature as he had hoped. The 
child who had brought this about would now be 
returned to the nursery, where she would shortly 
be joined by that young scamp, Ronaldo, and he 
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and his bride would settle down now to an har¬ 
monious wedded life. The marchese was, funda¬ 
mentally, a good man, an uncomplicated man. ... 

The marchesa was cast in an entirely different 
mold; she never did tell them how she knew about 
Pom-pom I 
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Chapter Five 


Things went smoothly for a while after the 
birthday party. Margharita’s time, when she was 
not fulfilling her duties as hostess, was occupied 
with the little Yvette, while her husband's was 
taken up with learning his duties about the estate 
under the able guidance of his mother and the 
steward, D'Avanza, who had been with his father 
since before Roberto's birth. 

Now the marchesa seemed quite content to dis¬ 
cuss children with her mother-in-law, Botticelli, 
and their small, select circle of women friends. 
Her husband was content most of the time, except 
when her disconcerting habit—of seeming to 
know his mind even before he had property for¬ 
mulated his thoughts—popped out before she had 
the sense to stop herself. 

For instance: “I think I shall not go out 
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tonight, but will look over the books with 
D’Avanza. He does nag so about them.” 

“Oh no, it will bore you within the half-hour 
and you will want to call on Signor Lampetta... 
Later his voice would be heard rising in the study 
as the steward droned on, meticulously explaining 
tithes and rents while the young man longed for a 
game of cards with his friends. As he resisted the 
temptation, mainly to prove his all-knowing wife 
wrong, his temper would get the better of him. 
They would hear him call the poor old man an in¬ 
competent fool who complicated everything and 
ought to be pensioned off. Eventually the study 
door would bang behind him as he succumbed to 
the game in spite of himself. 

If only she had held her tongue he would have 
gone out sooner, in a better temper, and not felt 
such a fool. It was enough to make any man mad, 
yet at other times she was as docile and charming 
as a doe. Then he forgot the bad moments and told 
himself she was young and headstrong. Soon, 
when she had children of her own, she would be 
more like other women. But still a great deal like 
herself, he hoped. 

The marchese was doomed to disappointment. 
With the best will in the world on both sides, he 
and Margharita were not made to live in har¬ 
mony. Had Yvette not come into her life a circum¬ 
stance she could not imagine now, she would have 
struggled on, trying even harder to please him at 
first, forgetting often that her nature would not 
allow her to play second fiddle to anyone—and 
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certainly not to such a mediocre, although well- 
meaning, young man. 

Her father should have interfered when her 
mother decided to marry her well. He should have 
known his own daughter better and looked more 
closely into what the future offered. But for all his 
intellect, the comte was fundamentally a lazy man 
who liked his comforts, which were admirably 
provided by his dear little wife—so long as she 
got her own way. 

Margharita had been too young and indoc¬ 
trinated to think of rebelling; besides, as an avid 
reader like her sire she had also imbibed the great 
love stories of the world and, within herself, had 
relived them all. Laure and Petrarch, Abelard and 
Heloise, Dante and Beatrice—her vivid imaginar 
tion had reenacted them, both the male and the fe¬ 
male roles. She had loved and suffered with them 
all. 

Then what did she expect from her own mar¬ 
riage? Well, it was nice being betrothed, even 
though she had never met her fianc4. It gave her 
status among her contemporaries, none of whom 
had been so well disposed of. For none could deny 
that the Gonzalas had been a great and romantic 
family. She had read their history over and over 
again; really, she was in love with the duke of 
Mantua, that great ancestor of the Middle Ages, 
and she had suffered mystically with Saint Aloy- 
sius, who had given up name, riches, everything, 
to serve his God among the poor. Such a family 
must still have a great deal of the romantic past 
within it, and she, Margharita Maria Castonelli, 
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would be a bride to equal the many princesses who 
had been honored to become part of the Gonzala 
legend. 

It did not take her long to discover that her hus¬ 
band did not live up to the family’s great past. 
True, the autocratic manner in which they lived 
allowed no one to forget who they were (rather, 
who they had been). Fiume was a great port, but 
it was a long way from the capitals of the world. 
There were enough Gonzala ships to bring the 
world's affairs to their doorstep, as it were, but 
unless any of it interfered with Gonzala commerce 
it did not affect them, and they displayed no inter¬ 
est. 

France was in a shocking state. On the day of 
the birthday party, the Bastille had been torn 
down by the Paris insurgents. When they heard 
the news, the people on the peninsula, that is, the 
few who mattered, were shocked, but it did not al¬ 
ter their way of life, nor their thinking. As for 
the rest—the tradesmen, the peasants—if the 
news ever reached them, which was doubtful, 
well, Paris was a wicked, foreign place, and it was 
none of their business. 

Perhaps Margharita’s feelings would have been 
those of her class, if it had not been for Yvette. 
For the child was part of the earthshaking news. 

During an evening gathering at the palazzo at 
which her mother-in-law was not present, Mar- 
gharita, utterly bored, tried to entertain and be 
entertained by a group of dull pretentious women. 
When the talk turned to France and the “for- 
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eigners,” one thin-lipped woman said, “The little 
girl, the orphan, she is French, is she not?" 

Her hostess smiled briefly and said yes. 

“They say she has quite taken to you. I think it 
a very good thing for you to have a child about 
you,” she said significantly and waited for the 
others to nod in agreement with little, secret 
smiles. “Still, it isn’t the same as having your very 
own little one, is it?” 

Margharita gave her a tight smile and re¬ 
frained from comment. . „ 

“I am sure you have grown quite fond of her, 
the irritating woman went on. “Actually, with 
that coloring, she doesn’t look quite so foreign as 
one would expect. But believe me, once you have 
your very own child in your arms, you will hardly 
notice her. Ah, mother love,” she rhapsodized, 
“that is something no one can imagine. One has to 

experience it for oneself.” 

There was a general murmur of assent from the 
other women. This surely was a safe topic to pur¬ 
sue with their erratic young hostess. Not a word 
of politics could be introduced into such a femi¬ 
nine area, so their assent was therefore more vig¬ 
orous than the trite remark warranted. 

“What difference does it make?” the young girl 
asked demurely. “Would you say the same of poor, 
simple Illona, who lives in the village nearby and 
has, so I have overheard, a hovel full of brats, all 
by different fathers. Would you include her, 

ladies?” . 

There was a collective gasp. Margharita went 

on remorselessly. 
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“Perhaps she does love each of them as much as 
you love your children, but X wonder if you would 
really grant her that? Tell me,” and contempt and 
anger rose within her, “why should this mother 
love be so different from any other love? Perhaps, 
first, one must know what love is, signora, and I 
think I can tell you about that. Because I know it 
is something very, very special and not an amor¬ 
phous emotion that too often goes by that name. 
Do you not beat the children you profess to 
love—or allow your employees to do so? Oh yes, 
Yvette is different; she has me. It may not be 
mother love, but it is love. And while she has that, 
she is no orphan.” 

She choked on the last words and her husband 
became conscious of the twitterings and tension 
within the group of ladies. As he came swiftly 
toward them, he caught some of the conversation. 

“Margharita ” he called peremptorily and she 
turned on him, her eyes flashing in her white face. 

“They will not belittle love,” she cried in a pas- 
ision that shocked them all. “Not any love. No 
doubt these good ladies do love their own, but why 
should they think I am incapable of it because I 
have not borne Yvette? No child at all will ever 
take her place. It was with love that I reached her. 
And I know about love.” 

With that she flew from the room, realizing 
that she had gone much, much farther than she 
intended. For, in truth, she felt unbearable pain 
that Yvette was not her very own. 

Later, when the embarrassed company had 
taken leave after commiserating silently (in the 
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case of the outraged Signora Paccelli, who had 
precipitated the outburst, openly) with their host, 
the angry marchese took his wife to task in the 

privacy of her apartments. # 

“How dare you?” he stormed, as much m genu- 
toe amazement as rage. "How dare you insultour 
guests, here, under my root, to that ill-bred fash- 
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Margharita had finished with tears, but she was 
still shaking. “It is my roof too,” she replied 

“Kindly remember that, madame, remember 
that you are my wife and the keeper of my good 
name. And now you will write notes of apology to 
every one of our guests who was present tonight, l 
will send a footman to deliver them as soon as 
they are done.” 

She looked steadily at him for a moment or so, 
and then her anger evaporated. Poor, poor 
Roberto. Really it was very hard on him. He 
couldn’t even begin to understand the extent of 
her hurt, he knew only his dignity had been 
outraged. And his dignity went very deep, as she 
well knew. Oh, what was the use? What was the 
use of losing her temper with any of these little, 
little people? She looked suddenly older and wiser 
and then something, which looked suspiciously 
like a smile, began to touch her lips. 

Never before had he been so conscious of her 
height as she stood there, making him feel almost 
like a child who was about to be humored. His an¬ 
ger rose. 
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“I will write the notes,” she said quickly and 
softly, the smile dancing in her eyes. 

His anger changed to bewilderment and desper¬ 
ately he hung on to the shreds of his dignity. 

“I will read them before they go,” he said 
haughtily. 

“But of course.” 

She sat by her escritoire and began to write 
swiftly. The first note was completed in no time 
and she handed it to him triumphantly. 

He read, somewhat warily, “Signora, pray for¬ 
give my outrageous outburst of this evening, 
which, I fear, was unpardonable. However, I beg 
you to bear with me in my misfortune. Two weeks 
ago I did indeed believe I was to become a 
mother—alas, I now know differently and your re¬ 
marks were, in the circumstances, unfortunate. 

“Nevertheless, my rudeness was, as I have said, 
unpardonable. But may you, who have known the 
joys of childbearing many, many times, feel for 
me in my great disappointment.” 

She had finished the note correctly and signed it 
with a flourish. 

“Margharita!” he gasped. “Is this true?” 

Instead of saying yes and putting up with his 
consequent reaction, she burst out laughing at the 
subdued look on his face. She had never lied to 
him and did not think of doing so now. But she 
curbed her laughter after a moment. 

“Oh, Roberto, of course, it isn’t. But don’t you 
see, this way you will save face and I have only to 
write one note. I suppose I was ill-mannered, and 
I don’t mind apologizing to the silly woman who 
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hates it every time she becomes pregnant and 
never truly loved anyone in the whole of her life. I 
pm sorry for her. If we send her that note she will 
feel she has been honored with a confidence—real¬ 
ly, she will be hurt if I tell it to the others as well. 
Then she will spread the contents and she will be 
very, very kind the next time we meet, which will 
be very soon, because she will hurry to forgive me 
and console with us both.” 

He stood there, white to the lips, trembling with 
rage, the note still clenched in his hand. She be¬ 
came a little frightened. 

“Oh, please, Roberto; it really will be all right. 
It does solve everything and people will stop 
feeling sorry for you for having a shrew for a 
wife. Everything will be pleasant once more,...” 
and hastily stopped herself from saying, I know I 
“Please?” She sat at her little desk and looked 
at him with a softness she was really beginning to 
feel. She had made him look foolish in front of his 
friends, and it was rather hard on him having 
such a difficult wife. “Please?” she whispered. 

His voice, when he spoke, was thick with anger. 
“What do you mean by that? What did you mean 
when you said in front of all those people that you 
know all about love?’* 

“Oh, but I didn’t say that, did I?” 

“What do you know about love?” he went on re¬ 
morselessly, coming so close she could smell his 
drink-tainted breath. He clenched the note as if to 
stop himself from opening his hand and sending it 
stinging across her face. “You were not talking 
about the child but... but of some lover to whom 
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you said good-bye when you came to our nuptials. 
I have often thought, as I held you in my arms, 
that you already had knowledge of an¬ 
other's. ...” 

She was so amazed her mouth dropped open, 
but she could find no words with which to refute 
his accusation. There was spittle at the comers of 
his mouth and an expression of almost maddened 
misery in his eyes, and she felt desperately sorry 
for him. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said softly and lovingly, 
“how can you be so foolish? How could there have 
been anyone else? We were betrothed when I was 
eleven years old.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“Oh, can you really think me so dishonorable? 
Had I a lover, had I loved elsewhere, do you 
think I would have allowed our marriage to 
proceed?” She looked away from him, overcome 
by embarrassment as she confessed, “Oh, I knew 
about love ... in a way. . . . No, do not be 
alarmed. I read all about it in books. ... I ... I 
read love stories. I am . . . sorry if you think I 
have been... immodest....” 

She would not look at him. He muttered at last, 
“You swear it?” 

“Of course, I swear it.” It was an embarrassed 
whisper. 

Roberto had not suspected before that he had 
been suspicious, as well as angry, when she talked 
in that wild way about love. Now he realized how 
hurt he had been, how jealous of this unknown 
lover and his capacity to awaken in his wife 
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such depths of passion as he, Roberto, had never 
imagined in a respectable woman. He looked 
at her clothed, ready for bed in white lace and 
silk, her rich brown hair falling like a curtain 
across her embarrassed face and ah immense feel¬ 
ing of exaltation surged through him. She was 
his : All that she felt and did and thought belonged 
to him. His blood sang at the realization of what 
he possessed. 

For a wild moment she thought he was about to 
sweep her up in his arms and carry her to the 
waiting bed, and her heart leapt to meet his. 

But he lifted her chin with his fingers, smiled 
triumphantly into her soft eyes, and said, “We 
will send the letter to the signora now, and then, 
perhaps in a short while, she will be able to offer 
me her felicitations.” He rang to summon the 
footman. 

She lay drowsily in his arms while he slept. OH, 
he really was good. . . . All the same, her 
thoughts drifted to what he had said about a 
lover! She didn’t mind being made love to by her 
husband; it was pleasant enough, and at such 
times they did not argue. Even so, the feeling per¬ 
sisted that, with him, she merely scratched the 
surface of some great and powerful emotion of 
which she knew she could be capable. She felt 
that, as their life together continued, there would 
be many people, many places she would know 
where he could not follow. 

When she was born the wet-nurse, who had 
been engaged to suckle her, had been taken with a 
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fever and an old woman, past forty, one of the re¬ 
tainers on her father’s estate, had been the only 
woman available. Ziffrelli’s baby had been still¬ 
born and all the love she had ready for him was 
poured into the aristocratic infant at her breast. 
Margharita had thrived on the crone’s milk, and 
in time her father swore that it had contributed 
toward putting an old head on young shoulders. 
Ziffrelli’s foster child could do no wrong. When 
the contessa scolded her daughter’s autocratic 
ways, the nurse would storm and say, "She is dif¬ 
ferent; she is clever, the cleverest child in all the 
world.” She was nine when her nurse died, but 
Margharita never forgot her words. 

Well, it wasn’t much fun being clever and mar¬ 
ried. Were all husbands like Roberto? She sup¬ 
posed they were. Then the thought of some lover, 
such as she had read about in books, took pos¬ 
session of her sleepy mind, this time with such vi¬ 
olence, it woke her. She was shocked at herself; a 
passionate woman she had always felt herself to 
be, but a virtuous and honorable one, as well. 

But perhaps all men were alike. In bed they 
liked to feel themselves masters, and, sex being 
what it was and men and women made as they 
were, this was an easy role for them, a pleasant 
one for the woman, too, so long as mastery was 
tempered by gentleness. In this she could not fault 
her husband, whatever else was lacking. But when 
it came to the waking hours, why then was it 
necessary for a man to have to be assured of his 
superiority by his womenfolk pretending to a stu¬ 
pidity they did not possess? She had a mind which 
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ranged much wider than her husband’s, but she 
had no ambition to oust him from his position as 
head of the palazzo and his estates. She did not 
ask for much—only to exercise her desire to learn, 
her yearning to understand, and her passions 
appreciation of beauty in all its f orms, 
nothing very threatening in any of that. 

She sighed, moved from his s le, and to help 
her to fall asleep amused herself by “seeing” what 
she could “tell.” It was a game she had started in 
early childhood that no one else, as far as she 
knew, could play. So she learned t 
from everyone. 

Ah ye s, she saw drowsily, tomorrow poor Sig¬ 
nora, Paccelli calls , dressed all in black, and but'sts 
into tears as soon as I appear. Oh dear, the black 
smells of camphor. Why doesn't the silly wowm% 
wear a sensible costume? She hasn’t worn 1 a 
gown and cloak since her brother-in-law’s funeral. 


Chapter Six 


Ronaldo came back from Rome, where he had 
been undergoing instruction with gome Gonzala 
cousins from an ecclesiastical uncle. With him, un¬ 
wittingly, he brought a measles germ. Botticelli 
promptly put him to bed in the nursery suite and 
let Yvette take her chance with the errant mi¬ 
crobe. Ronaldo’s fond Mamma fussed over him 
and gave in to his every whim, and the young ras¬ 
cal, as soon as he stopped feeling really ill, took 
every advantage of the situation. 

Yvette glowered at the favored boy and de¬ 
manded as much of Botticelli’s and her aunt’s at¬ 
tention as she could get. They would look at her 
searchingly for a moment and then, seeing no sign 
of a rash, either give her what she demanded or 
pat her absently and tell her to run off and play 
with her doll or her kitten. Then, after the usual 
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examination, there came a day when she was 
bundled into the night nursery with the closed 
shutters and the smell of physic, while the now 
recovered boy was returned to his own room along 
the corridor. 

Margharita was horrified when she saw her 
there in the dim light, her little face blotched and 
slit-eyed. It took a great deal of assurance from 
her mother-in-law and the governess before she 
accepted the fact that it was highly unlikely the 
child would die or suffer any ill aftereffects. The 
elders were quite right; she went fretfully 
through all the expected crises, and by the end of 
the week the physician allowed her a little more 
light in the room. She looked sickly and wan and 
Margharita worried about her incessantly. She re¬ 
fused to accompany her husband in the evenings, 
and he took to going out without her, resenting 
the child all the while. Also, he was concerned on 
another matter. He hoped his wife was pregnant 
and was worried in case her visits to the sickroom 
harmed his unborn child. Hadn't he heard some¬ 
where that if a woman in that condition contract¬ 
ed the disease, the babe was bom either blind or 
imbecile? He questioned his wife guardedly and 
got snapped at for his pains. 

Roberto conceived an intense dislike of Yvette 
from that moment on. His wife had never been 
openly disobedient before, nor had she ever failed 
to make reparation for her crimes. Now, in her 
ceaseless concern for this unimportant brat, she 
had thrown all wifely duty to the winds. He and 
his mother had saved this little scrap of humanity 
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from the fate that had befallen the rest of her 
family and now this was the consequence: com¬ 
plete disruption of his marriage. 

God knew his own mother loved her children, 
that her own young son had just recovered from 
the selfsame childish ailment. But when either of 
her sons had been seriously ill, she had not be¬ 
haved like a tragedy queen. Even when she had 
lost babies, she had stoically accepted it as the will 
of God and turned her face once more to the liv¬ 
ing. 

He had long realized his wife was not a reli¬ 
gious woman; that churches were, to her, exam¬ 
ples of either good or bad architecture, and the 
statues of saints, good or bad art. The religious 
services often bored her and she disliked the 
priest, Father Anselmo, who harangued his con¬ 
gregation from the pulpit. On more than one occa¬ 
sion, the marchesa, sitting conspiciously as she 
did in the Gonzala pew, looked as though she liter¬ 
ally bit her lip to stop herself from answering him 
back. The good father, as Roberto knew, disliked 
the new marchesa wholeheartedly. 

Margharita hadn’t the time to notice her hus¬ 
band’s disgruntled mood. True, Yvette was now 
on the road to recovery, but the nightmares had 
returned and she again called for Maman. One 
morning she woke looking cross and tired and 
said that Maman had been to see her, but had 
gone away after saying that Yvette must be a 
good girl I Maman had sung to her, she told Mata, 
and it was a French song. She was cross because, 
after waking her from a sound sleep, Maman had 
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gone back to Paris without her. She was irritable 
with everyone that day and Botticelli said it was a 
good sign and meant she was getting better. 

When Yvette was well onee more, Margharita 
longed to ask her whether she remembered that 
Maman had visited her, but since the child did not 
mention the incident again, she didn’t broach the 
subject. 

During their convalescence Ronaldo and Yvette 
learned to tolerate each other. Ronaldo seemed 
vaguely familiar to the little girl; she no longer 
realized this was because he bore some resem¬ 
blance to her oldest brother, whose face she had, 
by now, forgotten. Ronaldo, used to cajoling the 
women to get his own way, was hardly pleased to 
find that another child had usurped his place dur¬ 
ing his absence. Still, she was only a baby (he was 
seven) and a girl at that! He was a boisterous boy 
but quite good-natured and, in time, he deigned to 
play with his little cousin. When Yvette learned 
she could not demand his attention as she had 
once, long ago, demanded that of her brothers, she 
copied his cajolery, and on a pretty little girl it sat 
well. 

She was a bom mimic and would make them all 
laugh as she repeated stories she had heard. But 
there was the day that her cousin Roberto 
snapped at her for some small misdemeanor in his 
presence and, as soon as his back was turned, he 
heard his young brother giggle. He swung round 
in time to see Yvette shaking her finger at her 
cousin, her little face contorted with the comers 
of her mouth pulled down and her cheeks puffed 
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out in fair mimicry of his own recent behavior. 
Roberto was furious; it was as though the child 
had shown him, in that crude fashion, the way he 
sometimes appeared to his wife. He knew she only 
dared because she was quick-witted enough to 
know she was not the only one who flouted his au¬ 
thority. 

The other was his wife and, in the marchesa’s 
eyes, Yvette could do no wrong. The small wretch 
who looked up at him with innocent, rounded eyes 
in which not a shadow of guile now showed, knew 
that. For a moment he looked at her with pure 
hatred and her innocent smile immediately fled. 

“It... it was only . .. only a game. . . she 
faltered and ran from the room. 

Roberto never forgot or forgave the parody. 
Yvette, in the years to come, would have reason to 
remember that look of hatred in his eyes. 
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Chapter Seven 


The dowager marchesa was upset, as was Bot¬ 
ticelli. Yvette too was unhappy and it was all the 
fault of the marchese. He decreed that his young 
brother must be sent away to school, “For,” he ex¬ 
plained pompously, “if I should die without an 
heir, he will be the next marchese, so he must be 
suitably educated for the position.” 

The fact that he himself had been tutored at 
home until he was of an age to attend the univer¬ 
sity at Bologna for a short time did not weigh 
with him. His reasons for his decision were 
twofold, both directed at his wife. The first was in 
the form of a snide dig: The only legitimate 
grievance he could use to make her feel inade¬ 
quate was that, after nearly two years of mar¬ 
riage, she was still barren. The other was to show 
her that he too thought education important. 
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Konaldo wept at the thought of being sent away 
from his adoring mamma and his other ally, Bot¬ 
ticelli, but brightened- somewhat when he heard 
how generous an allowance he was to receive. 

Margharita was beginning to feel useless. She 
took to making short trips into the surrounding 
countryside accompanied by her maid, Lucia, who 
was not used to fine ladies bothering about any¬ 
thing but their clothes, their children, or their 
husbands (or lovers!). Her mistress seemed pre¬ 
occupied with just about everything in the world. 

Margharita noted, in her travels, the appalling 
poverty in the surrounding countryside. In the 
midst of some of the most beautiful scenery in the 
world, hunger and ignorance stalked in filthy 
hovels overflowing with children. The problem 
was so immense that, after distributing inade¬ 
quate alms here and there (for what could be ade¬ 
quate in such a sea of want?) her reaction was. to 
flee. In the end, she ran from it completely, into 
the cities. 

Her greatest joy was when Yvette was released 
from her lessons for a short holiday and she was 
able to take the child away with her. They would 
be away for two or three days—sometimes long¬ 
er—and would then return with boxes filled with 
precious things that Margharita gathered from all 
the places they visited. 

She became an inveterate collector of antiques 
and fine paintings. No longer was she afraid to 
disturb the decorations within the palazzo. Her 
mother-in-law supported her amiably in her ven¬ 
tures; she herself had never trusted her own 
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judgment against that of her predecessors, and 
everyone said what very good taste the young 
marchesa had. 

Roberto had long given up any form of remon¬ 
strance. Many times he had been tempted to take 
a mistress, and he had, on one occasion, returned 
to the love of his premarital days, only to find she 
no longer attracted him. With a shock he realized 
that his wife’s mind, as well as her beauty, held a 
fascination for him. If only ... if only ... what? 
With a deep feeling of resentment he knew he 
wanted his wife to think him a clever fellow too, 
instead of often making him feel a fool. 

He also wanted her to adopt his standards. He 
truly could not understand why she would not. 
They were the standards of every well-bred, reli¬ 
gious person he knew. True, at the university the 
students discussed and often discarded many of 
the things they had been brought up to believe in, 
but, so far as he knew, all had settled down into 
family men and followed in their fathers’ foot¬ 
steps. Besides, they had been young men; he had 
never heard of a young woman emulating them. 
Once he had a fleeting vision of his wife, dressed 
as a boy, putting forth arguments, and in his 
mind’s eye he could see his fellow students ar¬ 
guing hotly—or cheering her—as they had never 
argued with nor cheered him. A feeling of lone¬ 
liness, of being shut out, pervaded his soul and 
turned into rancor against her. She had no right 
to be as she was: She was a woman ! 

He disliked her often, was angered by her many 
times, was disconcerted by her on even more occa- 
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sions. But she had entered his life and completely 
altered it. Only one thing did he concede her: 
When his anger was cooled and he became the 
lover caice more, she never paid him back by re¬ 
pulsing him. It was as though, on these occasions, 
she tried to make up for the bad times. He was too 
proud a man to feel grateful. He had the good 
sense, though, to accept it without comment. 

His wife had her own feelings of inadequacy 
and they had little to do with him. Now that 
Yvette was growing fast, she was terribly afraid 
of losing her. Yvette was no longer a baby who 
needed fondling. Her education was in the capable 
hands of Botticelli, and Yvette herself now felt 
completely at home in the palazzo. 

“How much do you love Mata?” the marchesa 
cried out on a day when she and the child had 
been playing somewhat boisterously and had 
ended sliding down a grassy slope out of sight of 
anyone who could disapprove of such childishness 
on the part of the marchesa. The two of them 
ended up laughing in each other’s arms, but sud¬ 
denly Mata had become serious. 

“As much as the whole world,” Yvette replied 
promptly. 

“More than anyone in the world?” she persisted 
foolishly, and the child said, “More than anyone in 
the whole world next to Maman.” 

Margharita felt a stab of jealousy. It was sharp 
and hurtful. The child could surely not remember 
her mother; she, Mata, was all the mother she had 
had for almost three years. Then why could she 
not give her the whole of her love? She needed to 
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have known the little girl from the first moment 
she had opened her eyes to the world; she ached to 
have heard her first cry. She wanted, more than 
anything, to have borne her and to hear Yvette 
say, “I love you more than anyone in the world 
Mamma!” 

And then she would remember there were hut 
thirteen years between them. She would also 
remember the first time she had spoken to the 
child and looked into the forlorn little face, and 
the feeling of sweetness which had overcome her. 
She remembered the immensity of the emotion 
that had swamped her consciousness when she 
had explained to Yvette why she could not go 
home. Oh madame, she sometimes almost wept in 
the stillness of the night, if you wanted me to love 
your little one wholely , why could you not let me 
have the whole of her love? 

And Yvette? The love she had for Mata she 
took for granted, as she now took her safety for 
granted. She missed her when she went away and 
grew excited on her return. There was no one in 
the world who could take Mata’s place and there 
was no one, not even Mata, who could make her 
forget Maman’s comforting arms at that moment 
when all the world went black and Papa only 
laughed. 

If Roberto wanted a child, so did his wife, with 
a fierce longing. She wanted a girl, who would be 
just like Yvette, yet her very own right from the 
beginning. Her husband would not interfere so 
much with a daughter; she would be left to her 
mother to bring up, and when she learned to talk 
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she would say, “I love you more than anyone in 
the world, Mamma!” 

So she went off on her jaunts, she heard 
Yvette’s lessons on her return, and supervised her 
days when she could. She remained on good terms 
with her mother-in-law and on wary ones with 
her husband. She was restless—she knew not 
what. 

Then it happened! She was pregnant! Every¬ 
thing was forgiven her and she was fussed over 
and petted and made much of by all. And Mar- 
gharita’s heart smote her. How would Yvette take 
the news? On no account must she be made to feel 
that her place was being usurped. She became 
even more devoted to her foster child and no long¬ 
er left her for days on end. In any case, Roberto 
no longer permitted it; there was his son to con¬ 
sider. 

“Will it not be wonderful to have a new Gonzala 
heir.” Botticelli said one day, and Margharita 
knew, with a shock, that this was what the child 
would be. A boy! 

“Yes,” she replied soberly, “It will be an heir.” 

“Oh, my lady, we all hope so, I am sure, but the 
master and none of us will love a girl child less if 
God so wills. Do not set your heart too much on a 
son.” 

“I have set my heart on a daughter,” the mar- 
chesa said sadly, “but it will not be. The child will 
be a boy.” 

The governess was amazed, but she too had 
found out by this time that when her mistress 
spoke in that final way, she was invariably right. 
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To Botticelli, her gift was a marvelous one. She 
believed in it implicitly. 

“How would you like a little brother?” Mar- 
gharita asked one day, too casually. She and 
Yvette were taking a short drive into town on a 
fine morning, and the child, who loved to see lots 
of people and the colorful shops and stalls, said 
absently, “I have two brothers.” 

“Yes, but...” 

“Oh look, Mata, there is the old man who sits 
under the arch. May I give him some money?” 

The marchesa gave her some coins and the child 
threw them from the carriage as they passed the 
beggar. “This would be a very little brother,” she 
explained limply. 

Yvette turned slowly and looked at her. Her 
face was quite composed as she said seriously, 
“Maman is dead, isn’t she? So are Papa and Guy 
and Francois. They are all dead, aren’t they?” 

Margharita was shocked. “Little one,” she said 
compassionately, “who told you?” 

“Oh,... I hear them all talk. I hear about the 
things that are happening in France. But I think I 
knew before that. Maman sometimes comes to me 
at night and she couldn’t do that if she weren’t 
dead, could she? Because Paris is a very long way 
away, and she couldn’t really come mid go from 
there in one night.” 

“Oh my darling, how long have you known 
this?” 

“I don’t know. Mata, if Maman is dead, how can 
she come and talk to me ?” 
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“Yvette,” she said earnestly, “there is no such 
thing as being dead. Don’t ask me how I know 
this, but I do. It is only like leaving one house for 
another, one school for another. Look, my love, 
when you learn your lessons it is because you 
know that your aunt and I wish you to grow into 
an educated young lady; besides, you like learn¬ 
ing, don’t you? And when you are taught your 
manners .and right from wrong, then that is so 
that you will always consider others, particularly 
those less fortunate than yourself, and in that 
way you will be beloved by all. Well, when one has 
finished with the life here, one goes on to greater 
things, and if we have lived our life as we should, 
then we go to our loved ones and they, in turn, 
help us to learn a great deal more. There, you can 
understand that, can’t you?” 

It was rather difficult for a seven-year-old, so 
Yvette repeated what had been dinned into her: 
“If you are a good Catholic you go to Jesus, and if 
you are a bad one you go to hell, and if you are not 
a Catholic then you must go to purgatory until 
you become one.” she finished triumphantly. “Fa¬ 
ther Anselmo told Ronaldo and me all about it. 
Was Maman a good Catholic?” she asked anx¬ 
iously. 

Margharita was furious. “Yvette, you are not to 
believe any of that nonsense. You know I will 
never lie to you, don’t you? And those are all lies, 
whatever Father Anselmo says. You must try to 
do good and be good so that you will always be 
loved, here and elsewhere. Good kind people all go 
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to the same place, whatever they were on earth. 
You must believe that, darling.” 

“How do I know if I am doing good?” 

“Because, my dear little one, there is a bit of 
heaven and a bit of hell and quite a lot of purga¬ 
tory, which we know about, even while we are in 
our bodies. You are my bit of heaven,” she smiled 
on her, then her gaze wandered. “Loneliness is 
purgatory—and loneliness is not being under¬ 
stood.” 

She was talking to herself and Yvette began to 
exclaim at some of the morning sights. The mar- 
chesa threw off her brooding thoughts. 

The question of the little brother did not come 
up again for some time. The prevailing tight-laced 
fashion hid much of the marchesa’s condition 
from the child, and she was almost due to be 
brought to bed before Yvette noticed that her be¬ 
loved Mata seemed tired and listless. 

“You are not ill?” she asked her anxiously. 
“You can’t be ill because sick people get thin and 
you are becoming quite plump.” 

Margharita laughed as she assured her she was 
in very good health. “Yvette,” she confided con- 
spiritorially, “God is going to give me a little 
baby.” 

Yvette’s eyes opened wide. “Will it come in the 
night the way Maman comes to me? Will it come 
from the same place where Maman lives now?” 

“Yes, Yvette, from the same place.” 

“And it will still be here in the morning? How 
can that be?” 

“Oh, that can only happen with babies.” 
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“Perhaps Maman will bring it for you. Then 
you and she will both have babies.” 

“But you are not a baby.” 

“When Maman comes, sometimes I am. Per¬ 
haps, Mata, she does not come to me but I go to 
her, to the land where X am a baby still?” 

“That land is called memory.” 

“Then... then she is not really with me?” 

Margharita smiled and never realized it was the 
way she sometimes smiled at the child, with a 
faraway look in her eyes that never allowed 
Yvette to forget her mother. And her voice, which 
sounded strange even to herself at these times, 
was a voice that filled the orphan with a sweet 
feeling of comfort. 

“Memory is a land too, Yvette, and all lands ex¬ 
ist. There are many mansions ... and many won¬ 
derful things we know nothing about. Somewhere, 
you and she meet. That is all that matters, is it 
not?” 


It was a boy. Roberto became devotion personi¬ 
fied, and everyone made her feel like a queen. For 
a time she enjoyed the new sensation. She was en¬ 
chanted by the tiny scrap they sometimes placed 
in her arms; it was quite ridiculous, utterly unlike 
anything she had imagined. She waited for the 
emotion Signora Paccelli had spoken of to come 
and swamp her—but it did not come. There were 
times when her little son revolted her—she was 
horrified at seeing him unbound from his silken 
cushions, which were steaming and soiled, and 
didn’t even wait to see him placed into fresh ones. 
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No one minded her revulsion ; in spite of the 
aforementioned signora’s claims, most noble¬ 
women were affected so. It was Yvette who 
haunted the baby’s room and cradle and took ev¬ 
erything about him for granted. Her cousin 
Roberto would have liked to forbid her his son s 
nursery, but could find no legitimate reason to do 
so. His mother and the child’s nurses were 
charmed by her devotion, and it would have 
shown him in a churlish light had he attempted to 
exert his authority in this case. 

As for Roberto, becoming a father seemed to 
give his character a wholeness it never had be¬ 
fore. As a son he had felt cheated because of his 
mother’s fondness of his brother; as a husband he 
had often been made to feel inadequate; as a fa¬ 
ther he reigned supreme! 

The child was christened with the usual Gon¬ 
zala pomp by a Gonzala cousin and given the 
names of Ricardo Luigi Guiseppi. He grew healthy 
and sturdy, and as he found his feet it was seen 
that he had inherited his father’s stocky stance. 
True, as far as coloring was concerned he favored 
his grandmother’s family; like Yvette, he had a 
gypsy look and, like her, he was small. There the 
resemblance ended. He was a Gonzala, and some¬ 
times his mother loved him very, very much; at 
others she almost forgot his existence. In this she 
was no different at all from the women of her class 
upon whom she looked down; when a child is 
brought up by an army of servants and has his 
destiny mapped from the cradle, it is difficult to be 
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otherwise. But if the marchesa wanted a child who 
would love her “best in all the world,” she had it 
in her little son. To him, she was beauty personi¬ 
fied and her daily visits to his nursery, the lovely 
smell of her arms, and her soft voice made the 
highlights of his carefully guarded days. 

Ricardo was little more than three when the 
marchesa knew she was with child once more. The 
news was received with as much rejoicing as be¬ 
fore, and again it was Botticelli who speculated on 
the child’s sex with the marchesa and said hap¬ 
pily, “Perhaps, my lady, this time you will have 
your daughter. It would indeed be charming if the 
second one is a girl for you.” 

“No, Botticelli, it is to be another boy.” 

“Are you sure, my lady?” 

“Oh yes. Perhaps one day there will be a daugh¬ 
ter, a little Yvette of my own; but not yet. First 
there is something I must do . . . something that 
God requires of me. Perhaps I will then have the 
answer to my prayer,” 

Never before had the marchesa discussed God 
with anyone, apart from Yvette. Her lack of reli¬ 
gion was a byword in the region, and her husband 
had long since asked no more of her than a decent 
public observance of his religion, which should 
have been hers too. There was a dreadful scene 
with Father Anselmo when Yvette had pertly 
corrected his teachings with what Ma had 
taught her to believe in, even in spite of the holy 
father himself, and that scene had taken a lot of 
living down in the district. Margharita had 
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promised then that she would be more circum¬ 
spect in her speech with the child and also with 
her own behavior in public (mostly for the sake of 
her perplexed mother-in-law), and so long as she 
made no more disturbing announcements the sub¬ 
ject was tacitly ignored by all. So now Botticelli 
was puzzled. 

“What is it God wants of you?” she whispered. 

The marchesa smiled, but the smile did not 
reach her eyes, which were sad with the look of a 
hurt child. "I don't know, Botticelli. I don't 
know.” 

They called the second child Tomasso Ruggiero. 
He was as fair as his brother was dark. His limbs 
grew long and graceful and, like his brother, he 
was healthy and thrived. This time, his mother 
did not rest at home for as long as she did after 
her firstborn; this time Roberto began to realize 
that there was spmething amiss. 

It was his mother who mentioned that his wife 
had hoped for a girl child. He did not take this 
seriously; he even teased her about it. 

“The next time,” he said, with a smugness al¬ 
lowed in a man who was a father twice over, “we 
will have a daughter, yes?” 

She would not respond to his teasing, but 
shrugged and looked away. It was one of the rare 
occasions when she consciously repulsed him and 
he was hurt and angry. 

“What foolishness is this?” he demanded. “God 
gives us what He wills and we love what He sends. 
Besides,” and he could not resist a slight sneer, 
“you have a daughter, almost, in Yvette.” He 
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never knew it was the almost which cut like a 
knife in her breast. 

And so she wandered . . . wandered and found 
no rest. 
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Chapter Eight 


She found herself one day in a part of the coun¬ 
try she did not know. The rugged, undeveloped 
beauty appealed to her, and leaving her carriage 
she went for a short walk. Here, the few people 
she met were of the Slav character and their pov¬ 
erty made her shudder with pity. She walked far¬ 
ther than she intended, until she came to a stiles. 
On the far side the ground sloped and, curious tos 
see what lay beyond, she lifted the full, velvet 
skirt of her habit and stepped up. But her foot 
caught in her petticoat and she came down heavily 
on the other side with a painful thump. 

When she recovered her wind, she attempted to 
rise, but the pain in her ankle made her feel quite 
sick. She was too far from her carriage to be 
heard, so, as there was nothing else to be done, she 
composed herself as best she could and waited un- 
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til someone should discover her plight, or her 
coachman came to find her. In the distance she 
could see some crude, tentlike dwellings. Gypsies, 
she thought—but would they have tents? Perhaps 
a troupe of wandering players; whatever they 
were she wished a member of the company would 
make an appearance and come to her aid. 

It was a woman, poorly dressed but exceedingly 
clean, who found her. The woman carried a coarse 
straw basket which contained some scraps of 
food, as though she had collected them from vari¬ 
ous sources. The woman came close, saw she was 
an aristocrat, and curtsied. “Can I be of as¬ 
sistance to your ladyship ?” 

Margharita was surprised at the softness and 
refinement of her tone. “Yes, please,” she replied, 
her face drawn with pain. “I have twisted my 
ankle coming over the stile and I would be grate¬ 
ful for help to my carriage. My coachman has dis¬ 
appeared.” 

“With pleasure, my lady. But first, please let me 
examine the ankle. I have some experience in re¬ 
lieving pain and feel sure I can help.” 

With the marchesa’s permission she examined 
her foot. Then, after carefully removing her shoe 
and without disturbing the stocking, she held the 
ankle lightly and, with extraordinary gentleness, 
began to soothe away the pain. After a few mo¬ 
ments of this wonderfully relaxing treatment she 
stood up and said cheerfully, “There now, that 
should do very nicely.” 

She helped her patient get up. Margharita put 
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her foot gingerly to the ground, and, to her sur¬ 
prise, it was now quite firm. 

“How extraordinary!” she exclaimed. “The 
pain has completely fled. Signora, how did you do 
that?” 

The woman laughed jovially. “Oh, it is quite 
simple. The healing comes like rain through my 
hands and I am able to take away pain in many 
cases. Your trouble was not at all complicated, my 
lady.” 

“It is not at all simple,” the marchesa retorted. 
“It is quite marvelous. I would very much like to 
know more about it, and about you too, signora.” 

“Then perhaps you will be gracious enough to 
join me and my band in some light refreshment. 
Our tents are nearby, as you can see, and you will 
be quite comfortable there. I will send someone to 
inform your servant that you are safe, and then I 
will tell you about ourselves. For truly, we have 
nothing to hide.” 

Margharita followed her without hesitation. 
She was intrigued by this neat, poor-looking 
woman who spoke in pleasant language and who, 
while showing her every politeness, was not obse¬ 
quious in her manner. 

“I have founded my little flock,” the woman be¬ 
gan when her guest was seated comfortably on 
some rugs outside the largest tent, “from women 
of all classes. I make no distinction, for we are all 
God’s children who have traveled life’s road in our 
different ways. Were it not for the circumstances 
of our birth, we could so easily have trod each 
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other’s path. When we handed together we forgot 
our pasts, for so very often we had such unhappy 
experiences to exchange that, instead, we used 
them as a way of teaching us life's true values. 

“I formed this little band—or order—by chance; 
or perhaps it was not chance but Divine Guidance. 
For only in that way could these truly wonderful 
women have come to me. I, my lady, would be con¬ 
sidered of ‘good birth.’ There are others like me in 
the band. Some were servants, some outcasts; we 
are all sorts. But we do have this thing in common. 
It has not been easy to form our order; much has 
been against us, principally the churches of all de¬ 
nominations. But the people—ah, that is some¬ 
thing quite different. They call us ‘the Madonnas.’ 

“We give them healing, madame; more impor¬ 
tant than that, we teach them to pray. Oh, so 
many people are unable to do this simple thing. 
God, for them, is so far from their hovels that 
they cannot imagine that He can have any inter¬ 
est in them. They have to be taught that He is not 
ensconced in His heaven, nor yet in Rome, but 
that He is within them; that they cannot have 
a thought, nor make a movement, which He does 
toot share. Sin, we show them, is naught but a 
^shutting out of the God within. Good deeds and 
kind actions truly meant and modestly executed 
are, as it were, a reopening of the door.” 

“Of course, life is not easy for us.” She laughed 
with great good humor as she said, “I am sure we 
take more fasts than even the Catholic church or¬ 
dains—but these. are involuntary, for the most 
part. Still, what we have we share and, with God’s 
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help and the help of the good people we meet on 
our travels, we make out tolerably well.” 

Margharita listened, spellbound. For 
openness, the woman was shrewdly aware of her 
reaction and continued frankly only when she saw 
her visitor did not blanch or start at any of the 
unorthodox ideas presented to her. She was very 
experienced in her work and tailored her confi¬ 
dences to fit the case at hand. This lady, i 
could take it all and still want more. But now she 
ceased and waited, smilingly, hands folded calmly 
in her lap, for the response. 

‘T have wanted to help,” Margharita managed 
to say at last. “I have been so restless for some¬ 
thing I could not fathom. I have tried to under¬ 
stand why I should have so much and others 
should have to work so hard to feed themselves 
and their children. I should like to help the 
womenfolk particularly; those who see their little 
ones starve while their menfolk, destroyed by pov¬ 
erty, drink away the money that should go to feed 
them. Signora, you will allow me to contribute to 
your cause?” 

“It is very gracious of you and I accept gladly 
for the sake of those who come to us for help, as 
well as for our own needs. But tell me, ha e 3 
not a small girl who is very dear to you in your 
company?” 

“Yes. Why do you ask that?” 

“I see a smallish, dark-haired and very pretty 
child with you. One day she will be connected with 

us _or will want to be, when she is older and in 

trouble.” 
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“How can you know a thing like that?” 

“It is part of the divine gift that we are able to 
pick up conditions from some people.” 

“How strange,” Margharita exclaimed ex¬ 
citedly. “I thought I was the only person who 
could do that. I never before met anyone else who 
had this ... this—” 

“Gift?” 

“I suppose so. Tell me, signora, is it at all com¬ 
mon?” 

“I suspect it is commoner than most people will 
admit to. Many who have the gift are afraid of it 
or of the churches’ teachings against it. It ap¬ 
pears,” she said drily, “it is holy in the Bible, but 
unholy outside of it. There have been people like 
us all through the ages, and will be until the end 
of time. You, madame, I recognized as having the 
gift, or perhaps I would not have been so frank 
with you so soon. It has been a great pleasure to 
talk with you.” 

“As you were speaking,” Margharita said 
dreamily, “I saw you transported to a lovely place. 
You and your band were clad in gray habits, 
which had come to have great significance for all 
who beheld them.” 

The woman smiled. “I have seen it for many 
years, my lady. It will indeed be wonderful when 
it happens.” 

“May I come and talk to you again? Or are you 
merely traveling through this part of the coun¬ 
try?” 

“We will probably stay in this sheltered spot 
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for some time. We will be honored to have you 
visit us whenever you please.” 

“What is your name?” 

“I have no name any more, my lady. They just 
call me mother. I am the chief mother of my little 
band of mothers.” 

Margharita came often. Gradually, she learned 
all the woman had to impart. The marchesa was 
no fool and had to be completely satisfied with the 
integrity of the group she had literally stumbled 
on. She found that the chief had no hesitation in 
introducing her to all the members of her small 
band and allowing her to question them as she 
would. For most of the time she was handed over 
to the second-in-command, a young girl of great 
piety named Teressa, for the chief mother herself 
could not neglect her flock, even for someone as 
important as a marchesa. 

All the women had been trained in the art of 
healing, and all had forsworn the world of trade 
and commerce. They obviously venerated their 
leader and each seemed content, even happy, in 
the work she was doing. They were the antithesis 
of a closed order; their work kept them in the 
open and almost exclusively among the poor and 
ignorant—although it was not uncommon for 
some wealthy matron to send her maid surrepti¬ 
tiously to seek aid for an ailing child—or even a 
beloved pet. As their order allowed them laxity in 
worship and demanded no suffering purely for its 
own sake (indeed, intensity in any shape or form 
was frowned on), they were content and uninhib- 
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ited. The laxity of their order was not necessarily 
easy to endure. Families had been left behind in 
many cases, and marriage was, of a necessity, out 
of the question. There was nothing in the loose 
rules to forbid marriage—it was simply that they 
could not be expected to carry out the necessarily 
intinerant work, as well as give their time to hus¬ 
band and children. Some of them did, from time to 
time, leave the order to get married; in that case, 
they carried on as best they could as individuals, 
for once they had received the teachings of the 
chief, they could not easily accept the unquestion¬ 
ing demands of recognized faiths. Not all had 
been Catholics; the Greek Orthodox Church was 
much in evidence in these inland parts, as Islam 
was in others. All this had been put aside. 

God was to them now a Great Father who cared 
for each individual individually. How could He 
not when He was the framework of every living 
thing? 

This appealed to Margharita’s intellect as well 
as her instinct and she found herself caught up 
more and more with the activities of the order. 

Once she had accepted the initial precepts, she 
threw herself into discovering more. Perhaps this 
was the reason for her restlessness, and perhaps 
she had at last found a place where her spirit was 
at home. Having learned what she could, her mind 
soared over and above what the intelligent but 
predominately placid woman could teach her. The 
latter was often at a loss when the marchesa 
would eagerly translate what she had been taught 
into a another step along the road to truth, in- 
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stead of accepting the information as a conclusive 
fact. 

Soon she longed to pass her knowledge on, and 
it was obviously Yvette whom she wished to incul¬ 
cate. She began cautiously at first and the 
growing child, who believed everything Mata told 
her (for Mata never lied or hedged when asked a 
direct question, and she understood about people 
like Maman who could come and talk to her after 
she was dead), came gradually to absorb all she 
was taught. It hurt Margharita to have to impress 
secrecy, but Yvette understood that, too. She still 
remembered the unholy row with Father An- 
selmo. 
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Chapter Nine 


It took some time for Roberto to realize that his 
wife no longer used the carriage for her jaunts, 
nor did her maid accompany her any more. In¬ 
stead, most days, after Yvette was freed from the 
schoolroom, the two of them would wander on 
horseback away from the palazzo and would not 
be back until it was the girl’s bedtime. Sometimes, 
when Yvette was too tired to go out or had one of 
her bad headaches, his wife would say good night 
to her little sons, set off on her own, and be away 
all night and most of the next day. 

It was many months since she had been on one 
of her long journeys that lasted for days. This 
new departure began to gnaw at his mind, until he 
was consumed by jealously. He did not accuse her 
of what was eating away at her thoughts. 

Since the birth of his younger son, the marriage 
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had drifted even farther apart and Roberto no 
longer questioned his wife’s comings and goings. 
The strain on his spirit had been too great to be 
kept up indefinitely, and now, as in many of those 
marriages around them, there was little more 
than polite respect paid to each other. She had 
indeed fulfilled her duty by presenting him with 
two sons and, as things were now, it was unlikely 
that their family would grow any more. 

His wife had discovered his current affair and, 
while she disdained to make a scene, she success¬ 
fully indicated that she had no intention of adding 
to his consolation in that direction. She denied 
him nothing; with her talents she did not need to; 
the message reached him, nevertheless, and it was 
he who forsook her bed! 

Her looks, like her person, became distant; it 
was as though he were invisible. Apart from that, 
she seemed vital, so alive—she had something he 
had never seen in her before—serenity. He could 
think of only one explanation. 

His mother, too, had noticed her daughter-in- 
law’s new look of fulfillment. “Do you think,” she 
asked her son happily, “she is again with child? It 
often happens, when the first child delays his com¬ 
ing, then his brothers and sisters are not far be¬ 
hind.” 

This, of course, added to Roberto’s canker of 
suspicion. He went so far as to question Yvette, 
who said vaguely that they “went riding” and had 
a blank look in her eyes as she met his. Of course, 
the girl would not only shield her beloved Mata, 
she would enjoy aiding her in any deception 
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against Mm. He wondered if she fully compre¬ 
hended what she was concealing. Although she 
was still small and childlike, she was of an age 
when most girls knew things; were, indeed, being 
prepared for marriage. He would talk seriously to 
his mother about that; it was time she was re¬ 
moved from his orbit. 

He could not rest. One day he ordered Botticelli 
to accompany Margharita and Yvette on their 
next trip, and if the marchesa protested, Botticelli 
was to follow out of sight and report her findings 
to him on her return. 

The governess was outraged at the suggestion. 
She did her best to extricate herself from the 
dilemma, but to no purpose. He was adamant and 
she had to bow to his will. 

She had no success with the marchesa. “But 
dear Botticelli, you know you are uncomfortable 
on a horse and Yvette and I will ride far.” So 
after they left, the poor, plump woman mounted 
the oldest, safest mare in the stables and followed 
them, keeping well behind and out of sight. She 
was terrified of what she might discover, she 
knew her master’s suspicions full well. 

The two rode ahead, chatting gaily, and the 
governess could not but note, with a deep sigh, 
how happy the marchesa looked. “Dear God,” she 
prayed, “if it be as he fears, let me not be the one 
who must deliver the news to him.” 

Which was possibly why she was more tardy 
than the slow pace of the mare warranted and lost 
her quarry as they turned down a wooded path on 
the hillside. She continued down and at a bend she 
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came upon a long, high brick wall, old and glori¬ 
ously colored by the rain and sunshine of many 
years, in which there was a worm-eaten, iron- 
studded door. It was almost concealed by creeping 
vines, and the entire neighborhood had a peace 
undisturbed by the centuries. 

Gingerly, she tried the door; it did not budge. 
She looked down the hill but there was no sign of 
them. After waiting uncertainly for a few mo¬ 
ments, she heaved a sigh of relief and retraced 
her steps. 

Her master awaited her anxiously. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“I am sorry, Excellency, but I lost them when 
they turned down a wooded pathway. Where they 
went from there, I did not see. They were gone 
when I reached the path.” 

“Did you see anyone else with them? Did they 
meet with anyone? Did your mistress leave the 
girl at any time?” 

She answered no to all his questions and he 
turned from her in anger. Terrified, Botticelli 
hurried away to her own quarters, where she 
wept. 

He did not ask her to repeat the performance, 
but the governess could not keep her guilty secret 
to herself. When she managed to find the mar- 
chesa alone, she burst out, “My lady, I must ask 
your forgiveness.” 

“Whatever for ?” 

Botticelli told her what she had been made to 
do. “My lady, I know not what he suspects,” she 
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lied, "and I would rather not know whether there 
is any truth in his suspicions or not.” 

Margharita was amazed and angry. "My dear,” 
she gasped, “I do nothing of which I am ashamed. 
I would not have you think that of me for the 
world. As for my husband—” she made a gesture 
of contempt. "But not you, Botticelli. How could 
he imagine I would use Yvette—Ugh!” 

"My lady, please, I simply wished to warn you.” 

Margharita swallowed hard and composed her¬ 
self. "I will try to tell you what has happened to 
me. Please try to understand it had to happen. I 
am not like other women. I have known that for a 
long time now ... I felt there was something 
missing in my life. Oh, hut I have found what I 
need.” And she related how she had found the 
group and something of what it entailed. She was 
guarded about details in an endeavor to save the 
good woman’s strong religious feelings, and then 
went on to tell how she had set the order up in a 
large house on pleasant grounds near the bottom 
of the hill. 

"Oh, Botticelli,” she cried and her eyes shone. 
"Those grounds were derelict when the group first 
moved in there, but you should see how they look 
now. I have created within the walls a garden that 
is the nearest place to heaven I shall ever see on 
this earth. It is filled with a peace I cannot 
describe. I love the house and all within it, but oh, 
my dear—the garden is something I shall remem¬ 
ber beyond my life, I think.” 

"And the child?” the governess whispered, 
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hardly daring to break in on the marchesa’s exal¬ 
tation. 

The young woman laughed naturally and gaily. 
“Oh, she accepts it all so simply and loves it as 
much as I do. Oh, she is a wonderful child; her 
mind is so receptive and she questions so intelli¬ 
gently. But will you not come and see our house 
for yourself?” 

“No, my lady. If you say it is good, then I be¬ 
lieve it is. But it is to the house of Gonzala that I 
owe my loyalty and if I were to step outside it, 
then I no longer have any business here. Perhaps 
you will be glad of it in the future—that I will not 
be able to say where you go if the master ques¬ 
tions me again.” 

She was right, of course, and the marchesa ac¬ 
cepted it. After that, they often talked about the 
new religion. The governess saw little in it to re¬ 
pel her Catholic soul. As a child, like the rest of 
the people in the district where she grew up, she 
had known many Gypsies. After her schooling and 
marriage to her late lawyer husband she had 
put these things behind her, but the childhood 
memories remained. True, she had known about 
witchcraft too—the countryside abounded with 
the wildest tales—but she knew the marchesa was 
no witch. Once she had suspected her of it; then 
she remembered the shattered orphan child and 
saw the fine girl the marchesa had turned her 
into. She was satisfied that her mistress had gifts 
that she herself neither fully understood nor 
wanted for herself; she also accepted that the 
marchesa used these gifts to no harmful purpose. 
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For , she told herself, all can be used for good or 
evil whether it be beauty, riches, or learning , and 
with that she was satisfied. 

The marchese was far from being so. 

It was some weeks later that Roberto’s growing 
suspicions sufficiently overcame his dignity. He 
followed his wife and Yvette one day. When he 
came to the door in the wall he did not, like Bot¬ 
ticelli, retrace his steps, but continued around the 
wall until he came to the front of the grounds. He 
marked the gateway then rode away. 

There would be time to investigate when his 
wife least suspected. He deemed it prudent to first 
put an end to the affair he was conducting at the 
moment, for the time being, at least, before he ac¬ 
cused his wife, with full proof in his hands, of her 
adultery. No other wife would, of course, use his 
infidelity to condone her own; with his wife, he 
well knew, he would be in a better position if she 
were without a counter-weapon. Behind his anger 
was the uncomfortable feeling that he would even 
welcome jealousy; it was her scorn he was unable 
to face. So, regretfully, he said good-bye to his 
weeping Gina, a respectable harlot who never en¬ 
tertained more than one nobleman at a time. He 
proceeded to force his wife into the position he 
had always wanted—in the wrong! 

Margharita was away from home at the time 
and her husband was aware of her destination. 
Little Ricardo had been promised a special treat 
and he, his mother, and his cousin were sailing 
around the coast on a trip to a nearby island. 
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Even at that early age the child was mad about 
boats and exploration. The visit almost had to be 
postponed because he made himself sick with ex¬ 
citement. But his mother overruled the nurse on 
this occasion and said, sick or not, he should have 
his treat. She was right, even Roberto had to ad¬ 
mit it. His young son had looked so tragic when it 
seemed the trip would have to be canceled, and 
then proud and happy when his mother came to 
his aid. “He will not be sick for long,” she said 
firmly, and almost immediately the child’s stom¬ 
ach settled itself to prove her right. 

The marchese did not feel as pleased with him¬ 
self as he expected as he led his horse slowly down 
the path. His wife and child, even Yvette, had 
made such a charming picture of domestic felicity 
as they set off on their excursion, his little son’s 
face beaming with excitement as he waved his 
papa good-bye. With a heavy heart he wished 
ardently that the picture they presented were a 
true one. But it was now or never. His own affairs 
were in order and he could no longer bear the un¬ 
certainty. If he were a cuckolded husband, the 
sooner he discovered the facts, the better. What he 
would do once he had the proof, he wasn’t quite 
sure. Put the case before Father Anselmo, he sup¬ 
posed ; the good father would like the opportunity 
to get his own back on his noble patron’s haughty 
wife. The thought did not displease Roberto. 

He came to the door in the wall and, as usual, it 
was firmly locked. He continued until he came to 
the main gate. This stood wide open. 

As he rode up the short drive, he became 
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puzzled. A few women, dressed in long gray 
woolen gowns, stopped their work in a nearby 
field and, shading their eyes, gazed at him in curi¬ 
osity. The countryside was peaceful and most of 
the land within the walls was farmland. A few 
goats grazed contentedly. There was absolutely no 
sign that this was the residence of a gentleman of 
means. True, the house, when he came to it, was 
of a good size, but it had an austere look, almost 
like a monastery. This was not Gonzala land and 
he had no recollection of the owners. So far as he 
could recall, the property had stood empty for 
m any years and no one had shown any interest in 
it because of its poor location. It was on hilly 
ground and far from any decent road. A carriage 
could not reach it and, although it was being 
farmed, as he could see, the soil was thin and the 
acreage not extensive. He wondered what kind of 
master would trouble himself with a domain such 
as this. 

He dismounted at the steps of the house and 
stood at the highly polished front door. On either 
side of it, on two floors, long-shuttered windows 
stared blankly back at him. No shrubs or flowers 
broke the rigid facade, and even now he began to 
feel the beginnings of misgivings. This was not 
what he had expected; it was almost as though, 
once again, Margharita would have the last, 
scornful laugh at his expense. 

He put these thoughts aside. Of course, this was 
the residence of some high-thinking intellectual 
with whom his wife would have something higher 
than the common run of affairs indulged in by 
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other women. Oh no, madame, he thought grimly, 
adultery is adultery and it will take more than 
your—or his—clever talk to extricate you from 
this situation. 

He pulled the bellrope and almost immediately 
heard soft footsteps come to answer it. He started 
back as another gray-clad woman was revealed. 
Politely, she asked his business. 

“Take me to your master immediately,” he or¬ 
dered, but she merely smiled and shrugged. 

Impatiently, he pushed her aside and stood in 
the wide, cool hall. The woman hurried away and 
he looked about him curiously. There were pic¬ 
tures on the wall which he immediately connected 
with his wife. That small picture of the old cob¬ 
bler bending over his work; he remembered her 
showing that to his mother a long time ago. And 
that tall vase, which now held leaves and rushes; 
he had last seen that in her apartments in the 
palazzo. He smiled grimly and waited. 

The woman returned. “Please, sir, will you fol¬ 
low me?” She curtsied briefly and led the way. 

There was not a great deal of depth to the 
house; its area was mostly length. A few strides 
took him to a large room that overlooked the back 
of the house. Outside the french windows he could 
see a long terrace beautifully balustraded, which 
separated it from the garden below. From where 
he stood he could see only the trees, somber and 
dark-leafed, but even within the room there was a 
strange perfume of vigorously growing plants. 
The scent reminded him even more strongly of his 
wife’s presence. 
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Behind a large desk sat a little woman. She 
wore exactly the same clothes as all the others. 
Now he was completely at a loss. 

“What is this place?” he burst out unceremoni¬ 
ously. 

“It is the house of the Gray Mothers,” the 
woman said in soft, lilting Italian. 

“Do you know who I am ?” he demanded. 

“Indeed. You are His Excellency the Marches© 
Gonzala.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“I knew you would come.” She smiled 
pleasantly, as she rose and brought a chair for¬ 
ward for him. “Pray be seated, sir.” 

He continued to stand his ground. “I asked you 
what this place is. It appears to be some kind of 
... of reformatory” 

She laughed her great laugh and he was more 
disconcerted than ever. “Signora,” he cried an¬ 
grily, “do me the courtesy not to laugh. Tell me 
what on earth this place is! And what has my 
wife to do with you all ?” 

She composed her features immediately. He 
was obviously not used to being thwarted in any 
way. She was also curious about the kind of man 
her beloved patroness was married to. Margharita 
had not been disloyal to her husband, but rather 
than lie about their relationship, she had avoided 
mentioning him unnecessarily. The shrewd wom¬ 
an had already gauged that there was some kind 
of discord between them and that he would prob¬ 
ably be highly unsympathetic to their cause. So 
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she sought tactful words with which to answer 
him. 

“This is a house of women, sir, dedicated to the 
work of God. We have the honor to be here, in this 
place, under the patronage of the noble lady, your 
wife, and to minister to the poor and suffering 
with funds supplied mainly by her.” 

“Then you are some kind of religious order?” 

“Have I not said that we are dedicated to God?” 

“But... but that habit? It is not a nun’s habit. 
I have never seen a nun who flaunted her hair, nor 
yet the... the contours of her body. Signora, you 
are no Catholic order that I or anyone else could 
recognize.” 

“I did not say, sir, that we were. We have not 
allied ourselves to any specific religion. When I 
say, further, that we are dedicated to God, then I 
mean to the needs of His creatures. That is God’s 
work, for it is only through His creatures that we 
are able to reach Him.” 

“But this is blasphemy. And you are telling me 
that my wife has joined you in . . . in—Good 
God!” 

She stood before him and, though she was 
several inches smaller, he had the same feeling 
with this rotund little woman he had often had 
with his wife: that he was about to be told some¬ 
thing he would not be expected to understand. But 
with the superior mother he did not waver. This 
... this creature had dared to set herself up 
against the established church. This peasant was 
talking to him not merely as an equal but as some¬ 
one who was beyond him! How dared she? 
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"Signora,” he said with deadly calm, lifting his 
head high above his well-stiffened stock and so 
giving himself needed height. “1 shall have you 
and your horde of reprobate women hounded out 
of this locale. I shall have this house pulled down 
about your ears and all of you whipped to the bot¬ 
tom of the hill. How dare you impose upon the 
marchesa with your lying blasphemy and use her 
money to set yourselves up as Godly women?” 

She answered him with dignity. "Sir, her la¬ 
dyship is not a woman to be imposed upon as you 
must know. She found us because we are what she 
has been seeking all her life. Her money, her time, 
her prayers have been devoted to alleviate the suf¬ 
ferings of those not so fortunate as herself. And if 
our work takes us among the poor almost exclu¬ 
sively, it is because the poor can afford only our 
min istrations. We heal the sick and school the 
children so that they may one day make more of 
their lives than their fathers before them. We are 
a church, a hospital, and a school, and through the 
great goodness of the marchesa many more people 
are able to receive these blessings. Sir, this is our 
work and we have no need to defend it.” 

"Blasphemy . . . blasphemy!” he stuttered as 
his dignity fled. “How dare you set yourselves up 
against the Mother Church? Who are you to criti¬ 
cize the good God who has placed all His creatures 
in the situations to which they have been called? 
Who are you to better the lot of anyone without 
the blessing of the church in which they must 
make confession before they can receive grace? 
Do you have a confessional and a priest?” 
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“No.” She smiled and shook her head. “We lis¬ 
ten to them when they want to talk. We scold 
where we must and soothe where we can. And we 
feed them. If they cannot come to us, then we go 
to them and sometimes we meet them halfway. 
An d often those who do not come easily to God 
have the best spirit to cultivate. But not to break, 
sir, never to break. Her ladyship has said that you 
are a good father and do not cramp your little 
sons but answer even their most foolish questions 
with patience. Will you not grant that God is, at 
least, as good a Father as yourself?” 

This was too much for the marchese, brought 
up as he was in the shadow of his church and the 
grim reminder of his saintly forebear, Aloysius. 
That the saint had probably been much of this 
woman’s stamp he did not even consider. The 
wealthy Gonzala had given up riches, position, 
name, to serve his God humbly: But no one had 
ever accused him of having a sense of humor or of 
living comfortably with his Diety. This woman 
spoke of the Almighty as though she were on the 
most intimate terms with Him and knew Sis 
mind, as though she were personally directed. He 
would listen to no more, in case he himself became 
corrupted. 

“You will go, all of you!... You will be wiped 
from this land!” He fled as though all the devils in 
hell were after him. 

“God’s truth will prevail,” her composed voice 
sped after him. He reached the outer door, flung 
himself into the saddle, and rode furiously for the 
palazzo and sanity. 
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He had found no lover, he had discovered 
worse: His wife was a blasphemer —his wife! She 
had dragged the Gonzala name out of the church 
and onto the streets, to the very hovels of the 
heathen hordes. Now let her attempt to show her 
superiority over him by parading her low friends 
and the newfound apostate religion that was no 
religion at all! 

He did not enter the palazzo grounds, but rode 
beyond and into the town and the arms of his 
overjoyed Gina. 
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Chapter Ten 


He was not at home when Margharita and the 
children returned from their outing. The young 
ones, tired out by their adventure, were in bed 
early. 

Ricardo had been an angel; Yvette, as the day 
progressed, was something of a devil. When she 
was overtired she became irritable, quarrelsome, 
and not above lashing out, even at Mata. If her 
foster mother scolded her, she would get the in¬ 
variable reply, “You are not my mother!” Then 
Mata's lips would tighten; she would turn her 
back on the child and Yvette would feel awful, yet 
too disagreeable to apologize. These spats never 
lasted long. When her darling recovered her spir¬ 
its and did her best to be very good, harmony 
would prevail once more. Mata had sufficient un¬ 
derstanding to realize that although Yvette loved 
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her small cousins devotedly, still there was a nag¬ 
ging jealousy because her beloved Mata was their 
mother—and she had no one she could call by that 
nam& 

It would have been too much to have expected 
the orphan, with the knowledge of all she had lost, 
to have grown up without some of the scars 
showing at times. Also, she was at an age when 
girls, even undersized ones, matured rapidly. She 
still retained much of her baby imperiousness, but 
now, in an instant, she would change and become 
the complete young lady—especially when Ron¬ 
aldo, attending the Sorbonne, came home twice 
yearly, bringing with him his handsome French 
friend, Frangois. 

The dowager had spoken to her daughter-in-law 
about a possible husband for Yvette, and Mar- 
gharita had been deeply shocked at the sugges¬ 
tion. True, she had been betrothed at eleven, but 
Yvette at thirteen was still such a child that the 
thought that she was approaching marriageable 
age had not occurred to her. She was so tiny, so 
unformed, a beautifully made doll with ap¬ 
parently nothing of the woman in her at all. So 
she had persuaded her mother-in-law there was 
ample time yet for such considerations, and the 
older woman, looking at her romping little niece, 
sighed and agreed. “Childhood is so short,” she 
said nostalgically, “if it be the good God's wish to 
prolong it, then it is not for us to precipitate mat¬ 
ters. Orphan or not, she is well-born and, although 
she no longer has a fortune of her own, yet she is 
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of my own blood and will be treated as any Gon- 
zala.” 

Margharita loved the dear woman who had 
been more of a mother to her than her own. Al¬ 
though her mother-in-law was aware there were 
undercurrents beneath the surface harmony of 
the marriage, still she never criticized, and 
praised where she could. On the other hand, Mar¬ 
gharita had never tried to oust her from her place 
as head of the household, and her mother-in-law 
repaid her by not showing disapproval just be¬ 
cause her son was not content. Her own husband, 
a good enough man, had been something of a 
tyrant and had gone his own way early in their 
marriage. His son appeared to be following in his 
footsteps. Roberto was more discreet in his affairs 
than his father had been, and superficially the 
marriage appeared a tolerable one. The two chil¬ 
dren of the union had set the seal of an outward 
harmony. 

It had long been a secret wish of the older 
woman that her younger son, Ronaldo, and her 
niece would in time, make a match of it, but the 
way things were going it seemed highly unlikely. 
The young people got on very well when they met, 
but Yvette showed her erstwhile playmate scant 
respect, while Ronaldo treated her in the manner 
of a good-natured older brother. They fought and 
quarreled and stuck up for each other against 
their elders, and his mother regretfully concluded 
it would be difficult to change the cousinly rela¬ 
tionship into a more tender one. 

It was different though with his friend, 
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Frangois. He had been immediately enchanted by 
the petite Yvette, and, suddenly, she hadn’t 
seemed quite so much of a child. Yvette liked him 
too ; she became a little arch at times—still, she 
could never keep it up for long and soon all three 
were climbing trees, even fighting among them¬ 
selves. 

Nevertheless, Yvette was almost immediately 
attracted to Francois; first, because his name was 
the same as that of her younger brother, long 
since dead; also, he came from the same city 
where she had lived with Maman, Papa, and the 
brothers. Apart from the name and nationality, 
Frangois was nice in himself. He had dark, ro¬ 
mantic looks and black, black eyes with such ridi¬ 
culously long, ragged lashes that they gave him 
the look of a fawn peering through a thicket. So 
Yvette decided it wasn’t at all unpleasant to be a 
young lady. She put on the smart dress Mata had 
ordered from Paris, in the new simple style with a 
sash under her nonexistent bust, and wore the 
heelless slippers that made her seem tinier than 
ever. 

But not for long. Soon she would revert to her 
cotton frocks and pinafores and wishing she too 
could wear trousers, joined them in their games. 
Mata scolded and her aunt sighed and Yvette en¬ 
joyed herself all summer long. 

Now the summer was gone and the boys were 
back in Paris and life seemed tame after their de¬ 
parture. From that last visit Yvette learned a 
name that was seldom off Francois’s lips— 
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Bonaparte! If she had heard it before it was when 
her august cousin had spoken scathingly of the 
upstart Corsican general; when Frangois spoke of 
him, which was almost all the time, it w as as if he 
were mentioning God! 

Botticelli, who had noticed the little changes in 
her charge, decided it was time she was treated 
more as the young lady. Maria, the nursemaid, a 
plain, heavy girl with a squint and a passion for 
pretty things, was allowed to train as lady’s maid 
under Lucia so that she might serve the little 
mistress. Soon she would, no doubt, reach puberty 
and then it would be necessary to settle her fu¬ 
ture. 

So far as Roberto was concerned, the sooner the 
better. He would do his part, as Yvette’s nominal 
guardian, to see she was well-endowed. Then he 
could forget her, and his wife would need to con¬ 
fine her emotions to her own family. 

But first he had a score to settle, and the first 
thing was to force her to renounce her dealings 
with the women in the house and return, as his 
wife, to the full body of his church. In this he was 
adamant. Over and above his resentment was the 
horror of what he had discovered. He still seethed 
as he lay in his mistress’s arms. 

In the meantime the marchesa, tired and un¬ 
happy after the scene earlier with her foster child, 
turned for solace to the one place it was always to 
be found. She set off down the hill and, taking a 
large key from the pocket of her riding habit, 
opened the worm-eaten door in the wall. It was 
her door, used by no one but herself and Yvette. 
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On the other side was an overgrown galleyway, 
which led to a wicket gate. She stood for a mo¬ 
ment, looking at the sun’s dying rays through the 
branches of the vine overhead, letting the per¬ 
fume of the evening soak into her before going 
farther. Then she opened the gate and entered a 
short avenue of cypresses, at the end of which was 
a tall, well-trimmed hedge with a gap flanked by 
two marble nymphs, joyously drying themselves 
after a mythical bath. From there was—the 
garden. 

For a moment she drank in the beauty that 
never failed to stir her senses. Here, in this not 
very large space, she had put her whole soul into 
creating a scene which haunted the mind. It was 
beauty of sight, smell, touch, and color, and every 
plant and shrub had been selected and placed un¬ 
der her direction. The green half-acre was filled 
with plants that had originated in all parts of the 
world, but basically it was an Italian garden with 
a fountain and rectangular basin. There were 
niches in the high hedges that contained marble 
statues or benches, but from there on it ran riot. 

The scent of syringa and pine filled the air; 
primroses and violets had bloomed in the spring; 
the summer had been full of roses, some of which 
still lingered. Oleanders there had been in profu¬ 
sion, and the whole was enclosed by tall, stately 
trees. 

In her study above the high-banked terrace, 
dripping with wisteria, the superior mother was 
often disturbed by the conglomeration of scents 
that assailed her nostrils. 
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Margharita sat on a marble bench and re¬ 
mained until the brief sunset had died, then, real¬ 
izing that the unseasonal warmth of the day had 
died with it, she rose and walked to the steps of 
the terrace. 

The superior mother was waiting for her. She 
had seen the marchesa enter the garden, but, not¬ 
ing the strained look on her face when she ar¬ 
rived, deemed it prudent to let the garden work its 
soothing influence before telling her of the 
marchese’s visit. She had apparently not heard; 
the superior knew her patroness well enough to 
know she would have burst into the study immedi¬ 
ately had she known. 

After greetings were over and someone had 
been dispatched for refreshments, Margharita 
sank into a chair and began to tell her friend of 
the day. 

She listened for a time in silence and then said 
gently: “I, too, have had an eventful day.” 

She told of the marchese’s visit. Margharita 
showed no violent reaction; it was as though she 
knew this must come eventually and had prepared 
herself for it. 

“What will he do now?” the superior mother 
asked. 

“He can do nothing to you or anyone in this 
house, I have made sure of that. The deeds are all 
in my name and the property purchased with my 
own money. Have no fear there.” 

“My fears were all for you, my daughter.” 

Margharita sighed. “I knew it must happen one 
day. What he will say, I can only imagine. What 
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■he does is no concern of mine. He will not shake 
my faith and he wili not alter my life. The time 
for that is past.” 

“Take care, my daughter. He has many old 
scores to settle. This is a weapon in his hands, and 
he will make the most of it. He will try to break 
your spirit.” 

The marchesa made a gesture of contempt and 
dismissal. “How could he do that? I have so much 
more spirit than he. How could he break me?” 

The woman’s eyes left Margharita’s face and a 
veiled look came into them. “He will enlist the aid 
of those stronger than himself. Beware of it.” She 
suddenly shivered and looked at the young woman 
with great concern. “Oh my dear, your own heart 
and longings could trap you in the end. Take care, 
take care.” 

“What do you mean?” Margharita whispered. 

The woman was now alert. She frowned as 
though she had seen something she could not 
recognize. 

“There is danger,” she said finally. “Do not 
stray far from the garden.” 

Margharita did not see her husband that night. 
Instead she crept silently to her sons’ nursery and 
looked at the two angelically sleeping forms. 
Young Eicardo looked as though he still dreamed 
of the boats and the gulls, while little Tomasso, 
blond as a cherub, stirred for a moment and then 
sighed. Oh, she loved them dearly; they were hers 
and they loved her more than anyone in the world. 
What would she do if anything took them away 
from her? 
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From there she went to Yvette. She, too, was 
asleep, but she had been crying. Margharita called 
her name softly. She opened her eyes, looked at 
her foster mother for a moment and then drowsily 
put up an arm. Margharita bent low and it encir¬ 
cled her neck. 

“Are you all right, my darling?” 

“Yes, Mata. Oh, it was a lovely day, wasn’t it?” 

“Then why have you cried?” 

“Oh Mata, I love you so much, and Ricardo and 
Tomasso and my aunt. ... Oh, why do I behave 
so badly?” 

Margharita gently unwound the girl’s arm 
from her neck and, still holding her hand, sat on 
the bed. “I expect you overtired yourself, my love. 
You are not very strong and you always overtax 
yourself with the other children.” 

She kissed the girl’s forehead and began to tuck 
her in. “They are so lucky to have you for their 
mother,” Yvette said sleepily. 

“Yvette, . . .” Margharita hesitated, “do you 
not think of me as your mother too?” 

Yvette opened her eyes and smiled up at her. 
“Oh Mata, how can I think of you as a mother? 
My maman was a grown lady and I was her little 
one. You are only old enough to be the mother of 
Ricardo and Tomasso.” 

Margharita smiled. “Yes, little one. Sometimes 
I forget I am not very, very old. Then how do you 
think of me?” 

The girl looked at her and said thoughtfully, 
“You are Mata. You are my Mata. You are not 
that to anyone else.” 
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“No, my darling,” she said softly. “Not to any¬ 
one else in the world.” 

Yvette was wide awake now. “Mata,” she said, 
voicing something that had been occupying her 
thoughts lately, “my aunt and Botticelli say / will 
he married one day soon. But Ronaldo says no one 
will marry me because I am too skinny and too 
rude. Will someone marry me ?” 

“Of course they will, goose.” 

“I’m not sure I want to be married. I don't like 
husbands very much. Still, Maman liked Papa; I 
suppose it could be all right. But then. Papa chose 
Maman for himself and she chose him, so my aunt 
says. That does make a difference, doesn’t it?” 

“And you shall choose, my darling,” Mata cried, 
holding her close. “No one,” she continued 
fiercely, “no one but your own heart shall choose 
for you while I have breath in my body. Now go to 
sleep. Tomorrow you shall lie in, and the children 
must play without you.” 

He came to her room soon after dawn and 
straight from the arms of his mistress. This was 
his day, and in the early morning light she would 
be at her most defenseless. He pulled the curtain 
Of the bed roughly. 

“Margharita!” he called peremptorily. She 
stirred, opened her eyes and looked, startled, into 
his. 

She sat up slowly and even now he was con¬ 
scious of her attraction. The years had fined her 
down, and her long, hazel eyes looked larger than 
ever now that the girlish cheeks were slightly hol- 
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lowed and the cheekbones showed, giving her face 
a mysterious, new strength. He took a deep 
breath, mentally comparing her to his voluptuous 
companion of the night, who gave value for money 
by way of endearments and passion, tempered by 
respect for his title. 

The blood swelled his veins and he felt as 
though he could strangle Margharita. This 
woman, whose love and admiration he craved 
above all others, whose love and admiration were 
his right, showed him nothing but indifference. So 
now he would show her his power, Ms strength, 
his contempt. 

She rose from the bed on the far side and placed 
a peignoir over her gown. ‘‘Why this early visit?" 
she inquired with a calmness she was far from 
feeling. 

“I have heard tales of my wife and a heathen 
mob,” he replied with heavy sarcasm. “Do not at¬ 
tempt to deny anything, for I know it all.” 

“Then you know.” She shrugged and walked to 
the dressing table, sat with her back to him, and 
commenced to brush her long hair with studied in¬ 
difference. He strode to her and wrenched the 
brush from her hand. She did not stir. Only the 
whiteness at the corners of her mouth showed 
that she was feeling anything at all. 

“You will listen to me,” he said, his voice little 
more than a rasp. “You will listen!” 

Still she made no movement. He stared at her 
through the glass. Seeing the rage on his own 
face, he made an effort to match her calmness. 

“When did you last make confession?” 
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She smiled derisively. He came closer and 
pressed his hands on her shoulders, feeling her 
stiffen as he did so. That was all. 

"The house will be pulled down and the women 
sent packing. You will confess yourself and do 
whatever penance necessary to receive absolu¬ 
tion.” 

"The house will stay, the women will stay, and I 
have naught to confess to your priest.” 

He meant to swing her round, but she was too 
quick for him. She sprang from her chair and was 
across the room in a flash. Then she faced him 
with a triumphant smile. 

"You cannot touch them. You cannot touch any¬ 
thing for which I have paid. Your lawyers should 
have been cleverer at our marriage for, believe 
me, my mother saw that hers were And now, for 
that, I thank her. And I have something else you * 
cannot touch: my mind! That was given to me by 
God—and it was given to me to use. Why else 
should I possess it? And what have you done with 
yours? Nothing! Nothing at all that has not been 
safely done by every Gonzala, living or dead—and 
not nearly as much as most of them achieved. 
Where would the great Duke have been if he had 
not listened to Ms own mind? And what would the 
Saint himself have achieved if he had been guided 
by his relations, instead of by the workings of the 
Divine Mind within Ms own? Do not think that 
you can do anything to belittle me or my discov¬ 
eries, but rather search for something within 
yourself that you can call your own—and God’s!” 

He stood, white-faced and trembling, and knew 
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he had been ousted once more. Somewhere, some¬ 
how there was a way of breaking that proud 
spirit. Now he wanted her broken: He wanted her 
to crawl. 

He knew he must keep calm. Without another 
word he walked out of the room, leaving her tri¬ 
umphant and afraid. 

“That tongue,” her mother used to almost weep, 
“it will bring you to the gates of hell,” and then 
she would pray feverishly for this wayward 
daughter who appeared to fear neither the devil 
nor his hell. The young Margharita had been ar¬ 
rogant and had chosen to remember only the 
predicted glory; the woman knew better: She had 
grown humble and grateful for what she had 
found. 

But not with Roberto. Not with the unknown 
man on whom she had pinned so many girlish 
hopes and dreams, who had failed so lamentably 
to live up to any of them. Without the solace of the 
flesh, whether one knew it or not, for a beautiful 
young woman not yet twenty-eight there was a 
gap in her life that she was not really aware of 
any more and that she had, unconsciously, filled 
with pride. Yvette and her two sons now almost 
satisfied her desire for love; the order, which she 
had put on a sound footing, completely controlled 
her mind. That there was something missing she 
would not, consciously, face. She was aware that 
the man to whom she had been given in marriage 
filled her with contempt, anger, and, yes, a feeling 
of having been cheated of something which could 
have been so good. 
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Her mind no longer dwelt on lovers, but her 
flesh, controlled as it was, had its own secrets. 
And somewhere in that lonely wilderness a girl 
baby cried for her, her mother. But she had no 
father! 

His anger made him cunning. It took weeks of 
questioning by his agents to find out the full ex¬ 
tent of what went on within—and from—the 
house on the hill. His horrified senses tried to 
take in details of the forbidden laying-on-of- 
hands, the unholy witchcraft that could tell of 
events even before they came to pass —and of con¬ 
versations with the dead! With the whole of the 
shocking evidence finally in his hands, he went to 
the one person who could not only help him, but 
who would relish the task of bringing the arro¬ 
gant marchesa to her knees. 
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Chapter Eleven 


Father Anselmo had looked after the souls in 
Fiume for more than twenty years. He was a tall, 
cadaverous man who would, no doubt, have en¬ 
joyed the company of a John Knox more than the 
Pope’s. Now past fifty, to become a priest he had 
mastered many of the pitfalls which had swamped 
his youthful desire, but the result was a whittling 
away of the flesh that had burned so disconcer¬ 
tingly in the past. With the dampening of his pas¬ 
sions went his love of humanity. He retained, and 
it had grown with the embittered years, the desire 
to bring his flock to their knees before the cross. 
Only now there was no Man on the cross. It was a 
burning brand that he held aloft and metaphori¬ 
cally hurled in the midst of his congregation at 
regular intervals. 

On the whole, they approved his attitude. It 
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made them feel that once they had undergone a 
weekly castigation they were free to continue as 
usual for the rest of the week. For confession, 
however, they were relieved when it was the 
gentle Father Vincenzio who heard them. At 
eighty, he understood all and censured few. He 
had long ago discovered there was hardly one sin 
that warranted a sleepless night. 

It was to Father Anselmo that Roberto now 
went to make his confession. He had apprised the 
priest of his visit and now stepped into the confes¬ 
sional with a feeling that he was about to change 
the course of his life. He knew he was being cun¬ 
ning in making his accusations in the form of his 
own confession; from then on it would be up to 
the father to point the path he must tread and no 
one could then accuse him of vindictiveness. 

First he confessed the sins of the flesh and re¬ 
ceived the usual penance for them. In the case of 
the marchese, these were comparatively light. Fa¬ 
ther Anselmo could be very hard on the ordinary 
members of his congregation, but he also knew 
upon which side his bread was buttered and did 
not choose to risk a comfortable sinecure for a re¬ 
mote village at his age and in his state of health. 

Now the marchese paused and, behind the 
grille the good father waited. This was a special 
visit, he knew, and he did not hurry the penitent. 
Usually he heard the marchese’s confession and 
those of the rest of the household in the private 
chapel of the palazzo. 

At last it came. “I have erred grivously, Father, 
in my household duties. I have let my wife go her 
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own way and have not questioned her coinings 
and goings. Had it been my wife alone, I would 
not, perhaps, have troubled myself greatly, for 
she must be responsible for her own salvation. 
But she is the mother of my sons; furthermore, 
she has a foster child of tender years who is now 
so inculcated with her blasphemy that I fear there 
can be no redemption in that quarter , 

“What is the sin you speak of, my son?” The ea¬ 
gerness in his voice could not be concealed com¬ 
pletely. 

“I have said it, Father. The sin is blasphemy. 
My wife consorts with those who practice witch¬ 
craft, false prophecy, and the forbidden laying-on- 
of-hands for the purpose of healing. . . .” He 
went on to enumerate all he had discovered in the 
course of his inquiries. 

“Have you charged your wife with these crimes 
and ordered her to desist and make confession for 
them?” 

“This I have done.” 

“And what was her reply?” 

The marchese hesitated. His voice became thick 
with resentment and misery. “She., . . she taunt¬ 
ed me with not using my mind as she has always 
done. She.... she...” 

He could not continue. Already he was begin¬ 
ning to feel the first faint stirrings of fear at 
what he had instigated. 

The priest's voice was hard. “My son, you have 
done all you can do. This is a matter for the 
Church alone. Give me leave to visit you both; let 
me reason with your wife in your presence, and 
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together we will try to wrest her soul, which is in 
danger of being damned to all eternity, from the 
grasp of the devil. Give me leave and, through her, 
these women, of whom I too have heard tales, will 
be driven back to the life from which they were 
raised.” 

What else could he do? Hadn’t this very idea 
been in his mind when he came to make his con¬ 
fession? Everything had gone according to his 
plan, yet now he was afraid. But face Margharita 
again he could not. For weeks they had avoided 
each other; one way or another, this thing had to 
be settled. Even with his evaporating anger he 
was conscious that blasphemy had been committed 
and had to be smashed, here and now. Perhaps the 
father would be able to succeed .,. where he had 
failed. 

“You have my leave.” 

But that was easier said than done. Margharita 
refused to meet the priest. Furthermore, she now 
ceased her erratic attendance at church alto¬ 
gether. It was still stalemate. 

If Roberto and his wife thought this was the 
end of the matter they were mistaken. They had 
not taken into account the stuff that made the 
spirit of Father Angelmo. 

Yvette had to go to church. Margharita had 
never tried to stop her, and her mother-in-law 
firmly upheld her son’s authority in this matter. 
So Yvette was there when the good father made 
his searing accusations from the pulpit itself. 

He stood there, tall and terrible in his vest¬ 
ments, his dark sunken eyes burning in a way that 
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made his congregation shiver. Two bright spots 
stood out on his pale, gaunt cheeks, signals of the 
consumption that was slowly eating him away. 
They waited fearfully for him to speak. 

His denunciation was slow, terrible, and filled 
with righteous wrath against the sinner who, by 
her wealth and position, had corrupted the poor 
and gullible of the diocese. Those whom the 
church had rightly attempted to bring before God 
on their knees had been seduced with gifts of the 
devil to keep them at bay. 

Then came the terrible word: witchcraft! 

In front of them all he denounced the Marchesa 
Gonzala as one who tampered with witchcraft and 
was a blasphemer. He stopped short of excommu¬ 
nication—just: There were, after all, the 
marchese and the dowager to consider, and his 
own position in their household. Instead, he made 
the congregation pray that her soul, once pure, 
might be brought back to God eventually. 

They prayed. The dowager and Botticelli were 
in tears while Yvette knelt there, her little face 
pale and terrified. She did not close her eyes, but 
remained in a state of shock and anger. Stealing a 
glance at her cousin, she saw that he too cried, 
and all the hatred of which she was capable went 
out against him. 

The congregation parted for them as they left. 
On more than one face there was a look of tri¬ 
umph ; on some, there was fear. For they too had 
been the recipients of the Gray Mothers’ ministra¬ 
tions and had imbibed some of their teachings. 
Once the party from the palazzo had entered their 
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carriage, the buzzing began. It soon rose to a cre¬ 
scendo. Alone in the church, Father Anselmo 
stayed on his knees and thanked God for the great 
blessing that had been vouchsafed him. 

It was all over town by the afternoon. The mar- 
chesa heard it. Her mother-in-law was in her own 
apartments praying and weeping before her prie- 
dieu. Botticelli was sitting quietly in the nursery 
calming the children, who knew something bad 
was going on but didn’t understand what, and 
Yvette was storming away in her room while 
Margharita listened apathetically to her ravings. 
Occasionally she would try to calm the girl. 

“No, little one, it does no good to burn up en¬ 
ergy in that way. What is done is done. Those of 
us who do God’s work must not expect to find the 
way easy.” 

“Mata, he called you a witch and said you were 
doing the devil’s work. How dared he say that! He 
looked like the devil as he stood there. I wondered 
why the cross didn’t fall on him and kill him.” 

“So, little one, he didn’t convince you?” 

Yvette threw herself into her foster mother’s 
arms. “Oh Mata, how could you think that? When 
I think of those good, kind women and then look 
at that wicked man who thinks God wants people 
to suffer, how could he convince me? I want to be 
like them, to be one of them. I want to be like you 
and not like anyone else in the world.” 

She cried and, as usual, made herself ill with a 
headache and had to be put to bed. After she was 
asleep, Margharita returned to her own apart¬ 
ments. The afternoon had grown dark and cold 
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and there were no candles lit. A fire burned in the 
grate. 

In a chair by the window she saw her husband 
sitting. She stood still and waited for him to 
speak. 

“I did not mean it to be like that, Margharita,” 
he said in a low voice, without turning. 

She smiled wanly, with resignation. He stood 
up and faced her. 

And now he saw her, for the first time, as he 
had always wanted her to appear: young, de¬ 
feated, completely at a loss for words. 

“Margharita,” he was at her side. “Don't look 
like that. I didn’t know he would attack. I didn’t 
know...” 

She shook her head and put a hand out blindly. 
The concern on his face was her undoing. The 
tears came. She wept softly and she was in his 
arms. He was comforting her. 

“Don’t blame yourself,” she said at last. “It 
would have happened in any case; I have known 
that. But I was unprepared. I was afraid of the 
man.” 

He let her cry a little, soothing her as a father 
might a child. He led her to a chair and made her 
sit, then he walked a little away. 

“Margharita,” he said at last. “Our life cannot 
go on like this any more. I know you have been in¬ 
different to me for a very long time, and I thought 
I felt the same way about you. But I think this is 
not so; I think in both cases our resentment has 
been greater than the indifference. Perhaps . . . 
yes, I have been a great disappointment to you.” 
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“As I have been to you,” she replied. 

He raised his hands in despair and then let 
them drop. “I don’t know what to think any more. 
We have been married now for ten years and still 
we have not come to an understanding. Perhaps 
you have merely searched elsewhere. At first I 
suspected a lover. I think I would have welcomed 
that; I could have dealt with a lover. But this ... 
this other... it is beyond me.” 

“You want us to part . . officially? I cannot 
blame you for it. Perhaps it would be best?” 

It was the way she phrased it, in question form, 
that gave him, almost, hope. 

“Margharita, can you give these women up?” 

“No, Roberto, I can’t do that.” 

“Have you . . . have you sworn yourself to an 
alien religion?” 

“Oh Robert,” she cried despairingly, knowing 
she could never make him understand. “It is not 
alien to any religion, and there was no swearing 
required. I merely do what I have to. It’s not 
much, so I have helped those who could do more. 
There is so much to be done for so many people.” 

“But... but you wear the habit.” 

“I have one, yes. And I wear it on occasion.” 

“And... Yvette?” 

“When she asks for one, she will have it. But 
she is young yet.” 

“You mean ... she will not get married f " 

“I have said, she is young yet. I don’t know 
what she will want to do and I do not try to influ¬ 
ence her.” 
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The fire was low and the room had grown 
darker. At last he spoke. 

“You have mocked me with not asking what 
was in my mind. I have been searching, for both 
our sakes. I think, still, there is something left be¬ 
tween us which may ... may bring us to a 
calmness that could serve us well for the rest of 
our lives. Do you . . . think that is at all pos¬ 
sible?” 

“I don’t know,” she whispered, “I am afraid. I 
am afraid of the people outside. For the first time 
in my life I want to hide... I want to hide....” 

He came toward her swiftly, knelt, and took her 
hands from her face. His voice was firm. 

“You shall not hide. You are my wife. But you 
will not have to face them, not yet. We will go 
away together and then we will perhaps discover 
at last what it is we both want from each other.” 
His voice softened. “We will go south, where it is 
already warm, and you will forget everything for 
a time, until you can see things more clearly. I 
know too, Margharita, that you are different; now 
I can come to terms with this. Perhaps you will be 
able to come to terms with me, my position—my 
true beliefs too.” ■ 

She stared at him searchingly; she remembered 
the good, well-meaning young man who had tried, 
so hard, to make allowances for her in the begin¬ 
ning. She remembered his desire for her above all 
others. She knew about his philanderings and also 
knew that her own inadequacies had been their 
sole cause. For there are inadequacies other than 
sex in a woman, in a wife. She began to feel as she 
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had in those early days: She had been clumsy and 
awkward in front of his friends, because he was 
being better to her than she deserved. 

She felt her limbs tremble and her body began 
to grow weak. Was it her breathing or his that 
sounded so shallow and fast? What matter? In 
moments they were clinging to each other and 
their tears and breath were all one. When he car¬ 
ried her to the bed she was as limp and submissive 
as she had been only in his dreams. 

The early passion had gone, but a tenderness 
crept in which satisfied him completely. Marghar- 
ita was beyond satisfaction; all she wanted was 
peace. 

They left on the next day. 

A bewildered Yvette watched her strong, proud 
Mata leaning on the arm of her hated cousin 
Roberto as he escorted her to the coach. She felt 
cheated. Botticelli tried to explain: Her ladyship 
was unwell and the marchese was taking her to a 
place where the sun would restore her health. By 
that time, Botticelli explained, all would be for¬ 
gotten and life would be even pleasanter than be¬ 
fore. Yvette remained rebellious; she didn’t want 
it to be forgotten; she wanted Mata to carry her 
pride like a banner before them all. That after¬ 
noon she sought the counsel of the superior 
mother. 

“No no, Yvette,” the woman chided as the girl 
stormed resentfully. “He is her husband and has 
her welfare at heart. It would seem that His Ex¬ 
cellency has been chastened where he sought to 
chasten his wife,” she added with a twinkle, “and 
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it is true that a woman can sometimes achieve 
more by her weakness once her strength has been 
challenged beyond its endurance. Remember that, 
my girl; it will do you no harm.” 

“What do you mean?” Yvette demanded. 

“Oh,” the elder replied airily. “You know all 
about men and women, I think.” 

“I still don't know what you mean.” 

“In your case, I mean, young signorina, that a 
certain gown is worn very often when a certain 
young man comes to visit and that a subtle differ¬ 
ence is discemable in the wearer of that gown 
when she has it on. Think about that and do not 
ask me what I mean about females and males, for 
you know quite well, I think.” 

Yvette blushed. 

“But do not think that the marchese is merely 
coquetting as you do. You are but a bud; she is in 
full bloom. And the winds have been hard against 
her. You must try to understand. If you cannot, 
then do not censure. Be humble in your igno¬ 
rance.” 

“I shan't ever get married. I will come and join 
you all here.” 

“Oho, so you think we are women of pride, do 
you?” 

“You do as you wish.” 

“No child, we do as we must. Now go and help 
the women in the kitchen garden, where they 
must finish planting the herbs before dusk. We 
have no place for idlers and chatterers here.” 

She left the girl after giving her a warm smile 
and Yvette went to help the others in their work. 
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The superior mother had not given her orders 
idly; she knew that Yvette would be saddened by 
the marchesa’s garden and that she loved the se¬ 
rene bustle of the little walled space where the 
herbs and vegetables grew. Here the gray-clad 
women worked quietly and happily, and the effect 
on the growing girl was one of calmness. 

When Yvette found that none sided with her 
when she tried to continue her tirade against her 
cousin, she eventually lapsed into the general 
monosyllabic conversation that went on around 
her. Her final conscious thought on the subject was 
that this was how she would like to spend the 
whole of her life, amidst this quiet, busy peace— 
and that when she got married it wouldn’t be to a 
pompous nincompoop like her cousin Roberto! 

The superior mother was back in her study and 
she was praying. She too had fears that she did 
not understand and that she did not want the girl 
to see. 
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Chapter Twelve 


It was early summer when they returned. Al¬ 
though Margharita looked better, she was quiet 
and thoughtful. They had been away two months. 

He had found her, if not docile, far from rebel¬ 
lious. She no longer sought to instruct or belittle 
him. He had not the wit to realize that she had al¬ 
most completely withdrawn inside herself and 
that the outside world no longer touched her; that 
he himself, at his most ardent, failed to waken 
even a spark of passion within her and left her 
with nothing but pity. For she knew that, as a 
result of her breakdown after the debacle of Fa¬ 
ther Anselmo’s sermon, she was pregnant. She 
had known it the very next day when they had 
departed for the second honeymoon. 

Obviously, she could tell no one until Nature 
herself made the announcement. The knowledge 
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had shattered her, and she had still not recovered 
from its effect. She did not know how she felt. ., 
at one moment overawed, in the next she was 
filled with a nameless fear that the event had been 
the result of her own weakness and not the an¬ 
swer to an unspoken prayer over the years; that 
she had, subconsciously, forced God’s hand into 
granting what she had so longed for. 

It would be a girl. Now, so far as she was con¬ 
cerned her husband was entirely superfluous. She 
was so sorry for him that she tried in every man¬ 
ner to be the woman he had wanted for so long. 
For in the end had not his inbred kindness over¬ 
come his resentment so that she really owed him 
gratitude, even love? The love was beyond her; 
she tried to repair the omission with everything 
else of which she was capable. 

Roberto was right: Their acquaintances and his 
friends (she had no friends in Fiume society) 
chose to ignore the incident that had sent them 
away. Caesar had spoken by his actions and Cae¬ 
sar’s wife was therefore above reproach. Indeed, 
God’s hand had settled itself on the good father 
for the cold spring had proved too much for his 
weak lungs and he was being cared for now in a 
nearby monastery. The people who had stayed 
away from the Gray Mothers for a time gradually 
crept back, and all was as it had been. 

Within a week of their homecoming Margharita 
was able to tell her mother-in-law of her condi¬ 
tion. That lady’s cup was filled to overflowing. 
Now everything was as she had prayed it might 
be; her dear children were reconciled and at last 
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Margharita was content. She too hoped the new 
baby would be a girl and the marchese took the 
news in his stride. He behaved as though he alone 
were responsible. It was Botticelli who had the 
temerity to ask the marchesa what the child would 
be. 

Margharita smiled wanly. “Have you not taken 
the good father's sermon to heart, that you ask me 
to practice my witchcraft?" 

“Stuff and nonsense, my dear lady,” the gover¬ 
ness snorted. “You did not give any of us a chance 
to say what we thought of that before you went 
away. Do you think the people of this place are 
not aware, and have not been aware through the 
ages, of the sybils of these parts? Why, my lady, 
such women were honored in the time of Greece's 
greatness and we are not that far from Greece, 
nor, in our minds, from that time. So, what will it 
be? Are we to have our daughter?” 

“She is coming, Botticelli.” 

The governess threw up her hands in joy and 
would have exuberantly kissed her mistress if she 
had not recollected herself in time. “This is the 
most wonderful thing. Are you not overjoyed?” 

Her mistress did not look overjoyed. They were 
sitting on the terrace while the little boys played 
nearby. The three-year-old Tomasso now came 
toddling over to show his mother a plant he had 
ruthlessly uprooted. His nurse followed, scolding. 

“Oh, don’t scold him. He wants to give it to me. 
It is very pretty, my love,” she said to the child, 
“but see, it is only a baby plant and needs to be 
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kept warm in the earth. Come, we will put it back 
there together.” 

“No,” the child said firmly. “You must look at 
the tassels. Why has it got tassels ?” 

He thrust the roots before her and waited for 
her explanation, so for the next few moments she 
spoke about the plant’s growth. Only then would 
he let her plant it. She knew that the next day it 
would be pulled again to see whether it was indeed 
progressing accordingly. This child had more 
curiosity than his extrovert elder brother. 

It was some days before Botticelli found the op¬ 
portunity to repeat her question. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. “In some ways I 
feel I have cheated, and that I should have been 
prepared to devote my life entirely to God and not 
expect added gifts. For to be able to devote oneself 
to God is a gift in itself. I know this now.” 

She did indeed. 

If this had not happened to her she knew, after 
the vacation with her husband, that she would 
have renounced everything and, taking only 
Yvette with her, would have gone to join the 
women in the house. She secretly agreed with 
Yvette that she should have carried her head with 
pride before them all; although she eschewed her 
foster daughter’s militancy, yet it was a better at¬ 
titude than her own had been. 

But in spite of herself she felt a guilty love for 
the unborn daughter. It was as though a jewel she 
had coveted and could not afford had been stolen 
by a poor woman and now had to be looked at in 
secret and never enjoyed without a feeling of 
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guilt. The proud marchesa had never felt like a 
poor thief before; the feeling humbled her. 

It humbled her to such an extent that soon, very 
soon, Roberto was able, with a clear conscience, to 
enjoy his wife as well as his mistress. In some 
way he too felt cheated, because all he had desired 
had come to pass—but was as ashes in his mouth. 
The old Margharita had been tamed and was no 
more; the new one was a ghost of what he sought 
to achieve. 

Yvette was perhaps the most bewildered of 
them all. Where Mata had been quick and volatile, 
she was now withdrawn and saintlike. Her condi¬ 
tion could, she knew, account for some of the 
change, but it went deeper than that. She knew 
her foster mother loved her devotedly; now she 
seemed to need her more than ever and could 
hardly bear her out of her sight. That she had no 
need to be jealous of her cousin Roberto, she real¬ 
ized soon after Mata told her of the coming child. 
Husband and wife were further apart than ever; 
if Roberto hadn’t the sense to see it, it was obvi¬ 
ous to his sharp-witted young cousin. 

Now Mata spent all her free time in the garden 
of the Gray Mothers’ house, always changing her 
fine clothes for the habit. Instead of blossoming as 
she had when she carried her sons, she grew pale 
and gaunt. The superior mother worried silently 
to herself. To no one could Margharita explain her 
new sense of guilt, and her attitude subdued even 
the exuberant Yvette. 

The young girl had reached puberty and in con¬ 
sequence her little figure was beginning to fill out. 
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Now the charming', simple dresses from Paris sat 
beautifully on her small form. Although they were 
all of muslin and not quite like the rich, dia¬ 
phanous creations of the strident capital where 
they originated, still they were the height of fash¬ 
ion. Her long glossy curls were drawn back from 
her piquant little face with soft tendrils escaping 
onto her cheeks and forehead. It was still a baby 
face, but clearly she would be a little beauty soon 
enough. Just five feet tall, her figure was beauti¬ 
fully proportioned, with only the suspicion of 
breasts as yet, but her waist had narrowed and 
her legs, slim and long, moved her petticoats and 
overdress deliciously. 

They were walking in the garden to the seat on 
which Mata invariably sat. “Mata, you are tired,” 
she said. “Won’t you rest awhile?” 

The silent marchesa nodded her head. She wore 
her gray gown with its full skirt, which covered 
her pregnancy, and Yvette kept pace with her 
slow steps. Her gown was white and sprigged 
with lavender and finished with a pleated yellow 
taffeta sash. Across her arms was a cashmere 
shawl, and her slippers were black. She felt 
grown-up and serious. 

Margharita sank down as they came to the 
bench and still she did not speak. 

“What is it, Mata? Something is troubling you, 
I can see. Won’t you share it with me?” 

Mata looked at her earnestly for a moment and 
then she said, with much deepness in her tones, as 
though every word was an effort, yet still had to 
bespoken: 
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“Yvette, I have a feeling—a strange feeling— 
as though soon, very soon, all this will be gone. 
The garden will be gone . . . and I will be gone 
with it...i.” 

“Mata, what are you saying? Don't talk like 
that, please don’t talk like that.” 

Margharita looked somberly down on her, for 
in her fright the girl had knelt by her side and 
was chafing a cold hand. “Please, Mata, please 
don't say things like that.” 

“I have to, my darling. I’ve tried not to but I 
have to.” Then came the great cry: “Yvette, what 
will become of my baby? Who will take care of 
her?” 

Never in all her short life had Yvette known 
anything to overwhelm her so completely. Beyond 
her own terror was the feeling that, whatever else 
was at stake, her beloved Mata must be comfort¬ 
ed. 

“Oh Mata, I can’t bear to hear this. You are un¬ 
well, there has been much for you to endure. They 
say all women have fears when they face child¬ 
birth but you must not, please, allow them to over¬ 
ride your sense. You have had no trouble before. 

Mata opened her lips to speak, the agonized look 
still in her eyes. 

Yvette continued hurriedly, “Mata, I promise 
you, from the depths of my being, if anything as 
terrible as that happened, then I would take your 
child and love it with all my heart, as you have 
loved me. But never would I let her forget you. I 
promise... oh, I promise-” 

She couldn’t go on for the tears and Mata 
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looked down compassionately. The girl's face was 
drained of all color. Mata smiled and placed an 
arm around her. 

“So, now we will not speak of it again. It is 
true, all women have fears. Now, little one, I will 
ask Teressa to escort you back to the palazzo, for 
we have some very special guests who have ar¬ 
rived today, I think.” 

“Oh no, Mata. If you are staying, so will I.” 

“It isn't necessary. I feel so much calmer now 
and I am sorry to have frightened you. But it had 
to be said. A soldier goes into battle and fears for 
his loved ones if he is killed. A woman has her 
own battles and fears to face. But many soldiers 
return, and most women live to forget their fool¬ 
ishness. So now, don’t waste that pretty gown but 
go and greet your beloved cousin, Ronaldo. And 
Frangois too, of course.” 

Yvette did not blush this time; she had more 
serious things on her mind. She knew Mata was 
forcing her cheerful excuses, and she was relieved 
she had wrung the promise from her. She begged 
to be allowed to stay close to her, and prevailed. 

It was a subdued, diffident young girl who said 
good night briefly to Ronaldo and the good-look¬ 
ing Frangois and who noted, only fleetingly, how 
much taller they both had grown since Christmas. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Margharita seemed to recover some of her old 
spirits after this episode, and the subject was not 
mentioned between them again. The physician and 
the midwife were satisfied with her condition, and 
soon she began to fill out and look more as she 
should. 

Roberto went out less and life reverted to what 
it had been when his sons were imminent. Now 
Margharita had a new softness in her inward¬ 
looking eyes and she began, at last, to look for¬ 
ward to the birth of her daughter. 

It was a happy time at the palazzo. The young 
men always brought their own brand of merri¬ 
ment with them; this time Francois did not treat 
Yvette as a playmate at all. He admired her fash¬ 
ionable gowns and told her she should see Paris. 
“For believe me,” he said earnestly, “if you were 
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born there, you will never be really happy any¬ 
where else.” 

“I am very happy here,” Yvette replied de¬ 
murely. 

“Oh . . . while you were a child, perhaps. But 
you don’t know what you are missing. All France 
is new and Paris is a newborn city. It is the most 
exciting city in the world. Oh, not like New York 
City. That was built on scrub and rock. But Paris! 
It is old and historic—yet seething with new life. 
And no one else in the world has anything like the 
glory that Bonaparte has brought to France.” 

His dark eyes shone through his long lashes and 
Yvette looked at them with fascination and envy. 
Her own lashes were thick and curly, but not half 
as long as his. Frangois, held by her gaze, stared 
boldly back and she blushed and lowered her eyes. 

Only to her and the now cosmopolitan Ronaldo 
could Frangois rave about his hero. To everyone 
else in the palazzo the ogre’s name was taboo. He 
was now too near home for comfort. 

Like herself, Frangois had lost his immediate 
family during the revolution; unlike her, he was a 
true child of that revolution and a reed of its af¬ 
termath. On comparing notes with the dowager 
they found they had something even closer in com¬ 
mon ; through Yvette’s mother they could even 
claim kinship. It was remote, it was true, but it 
was there. 

Frangois had a mercurial temperament. One 
moment he would be at her feet in the pose of a 
lover, then later, he would treat her with the same 
casualness as did Ronaldo. 
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Yvette was toe young and inexperienced to real¬ 
ize that it was her own failure to respond seri¬ 
ously to his wooing that dampened the young 
man’s ardor. The dowager looked on with favor! 

So the summer wore on and Frangois promised, 
as he and Ronaldo set off once more for Paris, 
that he would return the following summer; 
furthermore, he would ask his great-aunt, 
through whom they were related and who also 
lived in Paris, to invite Yvette there. 

Ronaldo kissed her casually and said she wasn’t 
at all as ill-looking as she used to he. The palazzo 
settled once more into its provincial stagnation. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


It was a girl. She thrived and cried lustily and 
Margharita held her daughter in her arms at last. 
Was this how Yvette looked when she was born? 
Did she too have this ridiculous bald head and red, 
screwed-up face full of wrinkles? Did she never 
open her eyes but only her mouth, which searched 
mewlingly for a breast? This time, to the conster¬ 
nation of all, Margharita insisted on nursing her 
baby herself. 

But it was not to be. The good milk they had 
drained from her at the time of her sons’ births 
was now sour, and the child turned from her in 
disgust. The wet nurse took over right away and 
Margharita watched jealously as she heard the 
vigorous sucking. 

Although the birth had not been difficult and 
the physician pronounced all well, she remained 
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tired and listless. Even to Yvette she spoke little, 
but the girl was allowed to carry the mite to Mar- 
gharita’s bed and place it in her arms. Together, 
they looked at the ugly thing and silently they 
adored it. They exchanged conspiritoria! smiles. 

Hadn’t this child been given by the marchesa, 
in her moment of fear, to Yvette? 

The new little one was their child. Roberto was 
merely an accessory before the fact whose useful¬ 
ness had been dispensed with months ago. 

A few days later they knew all was not well. 
The marchesa had a fever and it did not abate. 
Hurriedly the physician called in eminent col¬ 
leagues. They bled the mother and starved her; 
still the fever rose. 

It was early in the morning when they called 
Yvette. Her foster mother had been calling for 
her repeatedly. Yvette threw a robe over her 
nightgown and flew down the stairs in sudden ter¬ 
ror. 

“Darling Mata,” she cried as she knelt by the 
bed and took her hand, which felt so dry. “What is 
it? Are you not any better?” 

The voice that answered her was a croak. “No, 
Yvette. You must ride to the house—fast, ride 
fast. Fetch the mother; oh please, fetch her quick¬ 
ly.” 

Yvette kissed the dry, wandering hands and her 
tears fell onto them. “I’ll go immediately. She will 
make you well. She can do that; you know she 
can.” 

“Yes, Yvette,” she tried to smile at her reassur¬ 
ingly. “She can do it. Hurry, my darling.” 
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She stopped only to fling a fur cloak over her 
shoulders and, with loose hair flying, rode her 
horse down the hill in the cold, January dawn. She 
rode straight to the front steps, dismounted, and 
pulled the bell-rope urgently, panting as hard as 
her horse. The door was opened immediately. 

She could hear the sound of prayers from the 
main hall, but the superior mother was already in 
the lobby, as though awaiting her. She threw her 
arms "wide to receive the breathless girl. 

“My child, what is your news ?” 

“Madonna, we must hurry. She is so ill, so 
frightened. You must come back with me right 
away and made her well. You can do it, oh, you 
can, can’t you ?” she wept. 

Together they rode for the palazzo as the gray 
sky lightened and a faint drizzle wetted their 
cheeks. 

Yvette took her in by a back stairway, her pur¬ 
pose being to avoid her cousin. Silently they crept 
to the marchesa’s apartments. Here they were 
stopped. 

A young priest stood outside. From behind the 
closed door they heard the murmuring of prayers. 
Yvette flung herself at the door and found it 
locked. 

“Mata,” she screamed, “make them open up. We 
are here. Our mother is here. She will make you 
well... Mata... oh Mata... 

The priest pulled her gently away. “Hush, child, 
she is receiving the sacrament.” 

“No!” Yvette screamed. “No! Oh, my God, let 
us in.” 
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He held her for a moment and said quietly, “I 
have received my orders. . . .” She tore herself 
away and flung herself at the door once more. 

The superior mother stood quietly and prayed, 
her hands moving spasmodically, as though trying 
to pierce the door between herself and her beloved 
patroness. All morning they were kept there as 
the praying and the tinkling of the bells went on. 
Yvette exhausted herself with crying and finally 
lay in a stupor, still clutching the handle of the 
door. The priest and the mother stood with bowed 
heads. 

The door finally opened and Father Yincenzio, 
worn and pale with the long morning’s work, 
came tottering out supported by his acolytes and 
preceded by the young boys with their bells and 
incense. Finally Roberto, white-faced, came 
through the door. 

“Mata?” Yvette whispered beseechingly and 
looked at him agonized. “Mata?” 

He looked past her and straight at the gray-clad 
woman before him. “Get out of my house,” he said 
between clenched teeth, “and never dare to enter 
it again.” 

The girl crept in, her hands to her face and only 
her swollen, red-rimmed eyes exposed. The 
dowager marchesa sat by the bed and sobbed qui¬ 
etly. Botticelli, tears streaming down her red face, 
carried a vase of flowers. In the gloom other 
women sat, but Yvette did not see any of them. 
She walked as if sleepwalking to the uncurtained 
bed. Slowly she dropped her hands and looked in 
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bewilderment down at Mata, whose eyes were 
closed but whose face wore a disdainful ex¬ 
pression that did not change, even for Yvette. 

“Mata,” she called fearfully and then 
screamed: "Mata! 

Botticelli came quickly and caught her before 
she could throw herself onto the bed in a wild ef¬ 
fort to make Mata open her eyes and smile reas¬ 
suringly at her. 

The girl was half-conscious as they carried her 
from the room, followed by the heightened sobs of 
those who remained. All except Mata, who re¬ 
mained silently disdainful of them all. 

She was dead. 

Now that the spirit he could never hold had fled, 
her body was his property. It lay, in the darkened, 
sickly smelling room until an important enough 
Gonzala arrived to eulogize over all that remained 
of Margharita, the Marchesa Gonzala. 

He praised her beauty, her virtue that never a 
breath of scandal had touched, her sublime moth¬ 
erhood, and—-above all—her charitable works 
among the poor of the district! 


Chapter Fifteen 


Maman was sitting in the velvet armchair by 
the small table on which rested her large hat with 
the feather in it. She wore her yellow gown and 
she was smiling at the small Yvette, who looked at 
her imploringly, the tears streaming down her 
baby cheeks. The child could not hear Maman’s 
words, but she knew instinctively that the voice 
was Mata’s. The unheard words soothed her and 
she crept sleepily onto Maman’s lap. She gazed up 
at the sweet Maman-Mata face that smiled com¬ 
passionately down on her—and then Maman 
reached out an arm and took the hat from the 
table and the child shrank away as she drew it 
near. 

Then suddenly she was standing before Maman 
because, in a moment, she had grown quite big, al¬ 
though Maman hadn’t changed at all. Maman just 
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went on smiling and then she lifted the hat and 
placed it on Yvette’s head. She winced, ready to 
endure the blackness so that Maman would not 
think her a baby when, quite miraculously, the hat 
stayed on her head and the world was still light. 

When she next opened her eyes it was her 
aunt's worried face that looked down on her. She 
smiled with relief when she saw the recognition in 
her niece's eyes and called to Botticelli, who came 
and wiped Yvette’s forehead, on which perspira¬ 
tion was cooling, and spoke in her soft, Botticelli 
voice. Maman-Mata has gone back to her own land 
and left Yvette with the living. Desolation 
swamped her, she turned her face to the wall, and 
the tears soaked her pillow. 

Later they prevailed on her to take a little light 
food, then left her to sleep some more. She remem¬ 
bered clearly what she had seen and knew what it 
was Maman was telling her: that she was no long¬ 
er a child but a woman, able to shoulder a 
woman’s burdens. When she next slept she 
dreamed; this time she was sitting in Maman's 
chair, cradling Mata’s baby in her lap. The tiny, 
unnamed mite mewled and puked and Yvette 
soothed as Maman had soothed, and loved the 
little one until it hurt. 

When she was well enough to leave her room, 
the first place she made for was the nursery. The 
new, stiffly starched nurse was a forbidding figure 
who let her approach the cradle reluctantly. The 
baby slept and she was not allowed to touch her. 
She thought rebelliously how much satisfaction 
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she would derive from sending that woman pack¬ 
ing as soon as she had complete charge of Mata’s 
daughter. The next time she approached the nurs¬ 
ery she was not allowed to enter, but was told 
firmly that His Excellency had forbidden it. 

It did not take her long to find her cousin. With¬ 
out ceremony she accosted him as he talked to his 
head boy outside the stables. They looked at each 
other for a moment—for the first time since that 
terrible morning outside the death chamber—and 
momentarily she choked as she tried to speak. She 
was unaware that the guarded look of hostility on 
his face mirrored her own. 

“Cousin,” she began politely, “the nurse has 
said you have forbidden me to see the child.” 

“Yes,” he said curtly and turned from her back 
to the servant. 

She kept a tight rein on herself and stood her 
ground. “I ... I think you do not understand. 
Mata, . . . “ her voice trembled as she spoke the 
name. She saw his head jerk high, showing his 
double chin above the high stock, and she paused 
to collect herself. Then she spoke strongly, lifting 
her own head high. 

“It was my dearest Mata herself who begged 
me to look after her child, to love her and to bring 
her up as she wished. I gave my most solemn word 
I would do all as she asked.” 

Roberto dismissed the servant, then turned to 
face her full on. Mata would have recognized that 
look of pride—and yes, triumph. 

“Never enter that room, never touch the child, 
never speak to her. Not at any time will she hear 
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of the blasphemous work of her mother and her 
cohorts. You,” and he almost spat at her, “are al¬ 
ready of the devil’s breed, and with the devil you 
may remain. But do not touch my issue.” 

She was so shocked she couldn’t speak. She 
stammered, trying to find words that would not 
antagonize him more. 

“I promised ... I promised ... I gave my most 
solemn word to her mother....” 

“And I am her father” He bowed mockingly. 
“You are as nothing to my children.” 

The full implication of his words hit her. Not 
only the baby, her baby, but the boys she loved so 
much and who loved her devotedly, in return— 
was she to lose them too? “Ricardo . . . Tomasso 
. . .” she began but he had already turned on his 
heels and left her. 

But with the little boys it was too late for him 
to forbid anything. As soon as they heard she was 
no longer confined to her room they crept to her, 
their bewildered little faces seeking her comfort. 
Mamma was gone! Yvette had gone for a time too 
but had come back. Not even Roberto had the 
heart to deny them this consolation. 

His mother did not interfere with his instruc¬ 
tions concerning the new child. As he said, it was 
his, but her heart grieved for her little niece. 

They named her Rosmarina Maria, and Yvette 
attended the christening with the rest of the 
family—but only as an onlooker. Other women be¬ 
came her godmothers; other women were given 
charge of her; others were to mold her future. 

Only to the superior mother could she now talk. 
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She made her way down the hill and entered by 
Mata’s gate. She sat in the cold for so long that at 
last the superior came to join her. 

“What is it with you, my child?” she asked 
comfortingly, putting an arm around the slight, 
shivering figure in her dark, mourning cloak. 
“Come, you must not grieve nor look always so 
sad. Our dear marchesa would not like it at all, 
and you know she has not gone far from us. You 
must not grieve her in this way.” 

“Oh Madonna, I miss her so. I need so much to 
talk to her.” 

“Give her time, my dear. Soon you will be able 
to talk and if you listen quietly you know the an¬ 
swer will come.” 

“They will not let me have the child. My cousin 
has forbidden me even to see her.” 

The woman sighed. “She is his child, Yvette. 
You cannot go against him.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand. No one does. It was 
here, in this very garden and by this bench, that 
the marchesa told me she was afraid. She felt she 
would die and feared for her child. And on that 
day she gave her to me to bring up and I prom¬ 
ised ... I promised . . .” 

“Hush, my child. You will keep that promise, 
but not at this moment. Everything is for a pur¬ 
pose. At this moment you are too young and inex¬ 
perienced to have charge of her. And she is too 
young to need anything but nourishment—and 
love. This she will get from those around her, of 
this you may be sure.” 

“No one could love her as I could.” 
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“My child, the time will come when it will not 
he possible to keep her from what she might seek, 
and when that time comes, you will be older and 
wiser, and then she will need you. So have pa¬ 
tience, learn patience. You have need of that 
learning.” 

Yvette sighed. It was true. She was too young 
and experienced to fight her cousin on her own. 
Oh, she hated him. 

“I hate him,” she said quietly. 

“Oh no, you mustn’t say that.” 

“It’s true. He wouldn’t let you come to her—he 
wouldn’t let you...” and she cried again. 

No one in the world knew how she felt and how 
much she missed Mata. Her aunt, Botticelli, and 
the superior mother had all loved her and she 
knew the extent of their grief. But they were old 
and so used to death. They each had, in their own 
ways, their religion to sustain them. To the young 
girl, not yet fifteen, the reunion in heaven or 
wherever was too far away to be of comfort. 

In the meantime there were her beloved boys, 
and they clung to her in the most touching way. 
Gradually she went less often to the house down 
the hill. But it was such comfort to know it was 
there whenever she needed them. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


Francois came again in the summer and now 
Yvette was past her birthday, pretty and petite 
with a new haunting sadness in her eyes, which he 
found infinitely touching. She liked being with 
him but felt even closer to Ronaldo, who grieved 
as she did for the beloved dead. 

Again Francois suggested the Paris visit to 
help her recover her spirits. This time Roberto 
heard about it and decided it was the answer to 
his most pressing problem—how to remove the 
discordant element from under his roof. He enlist¬ 
ed his mother’s aid in trying to persuade Yvette 
to go. 

The dowager demurred. Her niece was so 
young; the young man had not presented himself 
as a suitor, merely as a kinsman. The great-aunt 
in Paris had been first cousin by marriage only to 
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Yvette’s maternal grandfather. She did not feel 
that this was close enough to warrant a visit on 
the recommendation of a highly presentable and 
eligible young man, although Madame Montenez 
had written as promised and endorsed her great- 
nephew’s invitation. 

“Oh come, Mamma, she will be well chaperoned 
and her own maid can travel with her. It is pos¬ 
sible that she can be accommodated in one of our 
own vessels, accompanied by the Contessa 
Doncelli and her daughters. They are much of an 
age with Yvette and she will enjoy their company. 
What harm can possibly befall the girl in those 
circumstances? You have said yourself she needs 

to be taken out of herself.” 

His mother gave in. It was true that Yvette 
resisted all efforts to betroth her, and it might do 
her good to go out into the world—especially to 
her own homeland first, after which she might be 
more amenable to settling down with a husband of 
her own. 

She spoke to Yvette and the girl seemed attract¬ 
ed by the thought of the adventure. Fiume society 
made her feel unbearably hemmed in, now that 
Mata was no longer with her, and her aunt’s ef¬ 
forts to find a husband for her made her angry. 
She had no intention of ever getting married; the 
fact that the few eligible young men in the district 
who were considered suitable for a Gonzala con¬ 
nection did not attract her in the least did not, she 
maintained, have anything to do with it. 

But there was her trust: Was she at liberty to 

leave? 
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Not that she ever saw the baby. 

She rode down the hill and consulted with the 
superior mother, who was very happy to see her, 
remarked on what a fine young lady she had 
grown into, and, after a conversation, went to her 
study to consult God about the matter,. She re¬ 
turned in due course to say: 

“My child, you have learned, here with us, that 
whatever has been fated will take place. It is fated 
that you will have the child. You also know that 
we all of us have free will; it is the free will of 
your cousin that keeps the child from you npw. 
You must not expect him to understand things as 
we do: We are privileged people. Go to Paris. It 
will do you a great deal of good to have a complete 
change.” 

So plans were made for Yvette to leave with the 
contessa and her daughters at the end of October. 
They were cancelled by one small boy, who, by ex¬ 
ercising his free will, superseded the assurances 
given by God. 

Ricardo was desolate at the thought of Yvette 
leaving him. He reasoned this way: First his 
mother had gone and still she hadn't come back. 
Now they had a baby sister in her place, but she 
wasn’t much good. As for Tomasso, he was too 
young to realize the full implication of this new 
departure. It was all very well everyone telling 
him Yvette would be gone for a short time only; 
but hadn’t they all assured him that Mamma 
hadn’t gone far and that she still watched over 
him? What good was that, he wanted to know, 
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when he couldn’t see his mamma? He didn’t want 
Yvette to go away, even for a short time. Once she 
was gone there was no knowing if she would ever 
return. 

But how to stop her? He was nearly eight and 
his voice carried no authority. Then the great idea 
came to him: If he were missing they would have 
to find him first, before she would go, as he well 
knew. 

On the day of the scheduled departure, a little 
boy crept from the night nursery in the very early 
morning with a few odds and ends of food he had 
hoarded from the previous day and tied into a ker¬ 
chief. Before he left he took a chain with an amu¬ 
let from the table by his bedside. Mamma had 
given it to him a long time ago and said he was to 
keep it always, as it would protect him even when 
she was not at his side. It was a gold disc, very 
small, and it had a simple prayer engraved on it. 
Now he placed it round his neck. Tomasso and 
Yvette had one exactly the same. 

A back door stood open and he ran through this 
swiftly. Through the gardens he ran -without look¬ 
ing back, crawled through a hedge, and then 
started down the hillside for the town. His feet 
began to drag as he wandered along a street that 
was beginning to fill -with early-morning shoppers. 

He had no idea he looked as lost as he felt. 
Two women walking along and chatting, with 
straw baskets on their arms, turned and looked 
after him. His woebegone little face had arrested 
their attention and one of them called to him. 

He ran from them as fast as he could. Another 
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woman, coming in the opposite direction, barred 
his way at the sound of her voice. The first woman 
caught up with him. 

“Now,” she said gruffly, annoyed at being made 
to run, “what are you doing, wandering about 
alone?” 

“Nothing,” he replied stubbornly and wriggled 
to escape her clutches. The second woman caught 
him and bent down to speak to him. She had a 
softer voice than the other. 

“Come, my little man, you shouldn’t be on the 
streets by yourself. Whom do you belong to?” 

Ricardo hadn’t realized it would be so difficult 
to run away from home. He was not so fast a 
thinker as his little brother, but something came 
into his head. “Gypsy-looking” he had been called, 
so now he said, “I belong to the Gypsies.” 

By this time a small knot of women had 
gathered. “His clothes don’t look like Gypsies’ 
togs,” one of them murmured, but another said, 
“Oh, that doesn’t mean anything. They are cast¬ 
offs, to be sure, and he could easily be one of them 
by the looks of him.” 

That was enough for Ricardo, who stuck to his 
story. He also asserted that he could find his own 
way back to them. 

“Oh,” one said, “they are encamped on the west 
side of town. I will be returning in that direction 
when I have finished my marketing. You come 
along with me and my friend, sonny, and I’ll buy 
you a bun and some milk.” 

By the time they were ready to return home, at 
least four other women accompanied them and he 
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realized escape was impossible. Unwilling as he 
was, they almost dragged him to where the Gyp¬ 
sies were encamped. It became a nightmare of 
shouts and screeches, with the townswomen try¬ 
ing to hand him over and the Gypsies disclaiming 
all knowledge of him. A crowd gathered and he 
was questioned on all sides. By this time he was in 
tears, afraid to answer their eager questioning 
land equally afraid to go home and face his fa¬ 
ther's wrath. He realized now that he had done a 
dreadful thing and didn’t know how to proceed. 

Then a soft voice said: “Do please be quiet, all 
of you, and let me talk to the child. You are 
frightening him out of his wits.” 

The woman bent down and took his hand. 
“Come, my little man, you mustn’t be frightened. 
They make a lot of noise, but really they are only 
trying to help. Won’t you tell me your name?” 

He looked at the kind face under the gray hood 
and shook his head violently. Suddenly she gave a 
start and her hand went to the amulet round his 
neck. 

“Is this your own?” she asked quietly. 

“Yes!” he shouted defiantly, snatching it away 
from her. Did she think him a thief ?” 

“Then your mother gave it to you, did she not? 
And it was to keep you safe always. So you see, it 
has led you to me, who. knew and loved your 
mamma dearly. Come, I will take you home.” 

The crowd of women parted respectfully as she 
led him away and murmurs were heard, “It is the 
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Gonzala child. .. .” “Who would have thought 
it?*' “It is the little heir....” 

His feet dragged and he tugged at her arm as 
they eventually mounted the hilly track leading to 
the palazzo. “What is it?” she asked. “Don’t you 
trust me?” 

“I ran away,” he confessed. “I thought it would 
stop my cousin from leaving us.” 

“Oh, you mean your cousin Yvette,” said this 
remarkable woman, who seemed to know every¬ 
thing. “You mustn’t mind that. She will be back.” 

“Mamma didn’t come back!” he blurted out. 

“Oh, you poor little soul.” She stopped and 
wiped his wet, dirty face with a large, clean hand¬ 
kerchief. “Mamma was called to God,” she said 
softly. Then her eyes twinkled as she said confi¬ 
dentially, “Yvette has been called to Paris only 
and from there, you will see, she will come back.” 

Ricardo smiled tremulously and held her hand 
more confidently as she continued, “I will speak to 
your papa and he won’t be angry.” 

By this time he trusted her implicitly and to¬ 
gether they approached the palazzo. There were 
cries and shouts at his reappearance and the men 
and maids hurried forward, but the gray lady was 
as good as her word and would not relinquish him 
until they led her to the marchese. His eyes lit up 
when he saw his son and he gave a cry of relief. 
Then he became wary as he saw who was leading 
the child. 

The little woman had complete charge of the 
situation; no one would have guessed from her 
manner that at their last meeting she had been or- 
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dered from the palazzo. The marchese might have 
been any member of her flock whom she had been 
able to help as she explained the reason for his 
son’s escapade. 

“And now,” she concluded, ‘Tie has been 
frightened and is tired and hungry. I think, how¬ 
ever, you will be able to reassure him concerning 
his beloved cousin.” 

The marchese could scarcely conceal his fury at 
having to be grateful to her, but he had been 
badly shaken by his son’s disappearance, so he 
mumbled something and drew the child to him. He 
did not see her leave. 

“Ricardo,” he said gently, “Yvette is going on 
holiday. She was ill, as you know, and the sea voy¬ 
age will do her good. You are a big boy now and 
you must make Papa proud of you.” 

The small chest swelled at his father’s words; 
then a thought struck him. 

“Yvette doesn’t like sea voyages, but 1 do. I like 
holidays, too. Perhaps I should go with her. I 
could look after her, so she won’t be afraid.” 

Papa smiled grimly, then cuffed him affec¬ 
tionately. “You will have something to eat and 
then a nap.” 

As he fell asleep, he thought, “When I am a 
man I will always be on holiday—on a sea voy¬ 
age. .. .” In her room Yvette, who had been wor¬ 
ried almost out of her mind and had since learned 
the reason for his disappearance, sat surrounded 
by her trunks and refused to budge. Neither her 
cousin’s fury (using the contessa and her daugh¬ 
ters as the excuse) nor her aunt’s pleading could 
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affect her decision. As the tide was full and all the 
contessa’s arrangements made, the ship sailed 
without its principal passenger. 

Instead, her chaperone carried a letter to 
Madame Montenez in Paris explaining her guest's 
nonappearance. She had had a relapse and was 
not fit to travel was the excuse made, and in due 
course the invitation was extended once again. 

In the spring of the year 1803 Yvette changed 
her mind and decided to leave Fiume after all. 
Her decision was the result of constantly seeing 
the little Rosmarina with her starched nurse play¬ 
ing in the grounds and realizing she was making 
herself sick and foolish with lying in wait for just 
such a glimpse of the child. She had grown into a 
bonny babe with scant, fair hair, fat limbs, and a 
beaming smile. Now that she could toddle on her 
own, she was all over the place in the sunshine 
and her laughter, as her big brothers teased her, 
made the grounds ring. Only Yvette was not al¬ 
lowed to approach her and her arms ached, as 
Margharita's had once ached, to hold her own 
small girl in them. 

Roberto too was more anxious than ever that 
she should leave. On two occasions his small 
daughter had been missing for a short time, and 
on both she was finally located in Margharita’s old 
jungle garden. Instead of being frightened at 
being lost and alone, she was happily carrying on 
a conversation—with no one! 

There was also that day when he, his mother, 
and the child were in the gardens together. The 
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nurse was not present and without warning, the 
child chuckled, looked up at him and then point¬ 
ing at nothing, said happily, “Mamma mia!” He 
felt his blood chill and he told himself quickly 
that the baby had been pointing at her grand¬ 
mother, who had moved out of earshot. But he 
knew this was not so; his mother was not, nor had 
she been, in line with the child’s forefinger. 
Fiercely, he stooped and gathered her to him. 
Quite suddenly he realized he had a special love 
for his little daughter; that she was absolutely his 
and that she had to be guarded—from what he 
knew not. 

Yvette would have to go! 

In the early morning of a hot summer day, two 
young lads stood on the jetty as the boat drew 
away. Yvette cried as she waved frantically and 
Ricardo, his face white and set, waved fearlessly 
back. He was a big boy now and he couldn’t let 
Papa down. Little Tomasso, his face streaming 
with tears, stood at attention. Later, their own, 
small boat would arrive. Botticelli was taking 
them to Trieste for the day to cheer them. 

“Why didn’t you wave to Yvette?” she asked 
the small boy as the vessel grew too distant for 
them to see Yvette’s figure any more. 

Tomasso replied solemnly, *T am waving her 
away in my head all the way to Paris.” 
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Book Two: PARIS 




Chapter One 


They came in July to a city that was hot, noisy, 
and stinking! Yvette was exhausted by more than 
the trials of a becalmed voyage, for Maria, the 
nurserymaid now elevated to lady’s maid, had be¬ 
gun her hysterics as soon as her familiar shore 
was out of sight and kept them up intermittently 
throughout the voyage. 

The extravagant Venitian socialite who had 
been engaged as chaperone to the Gonzala relative 
(and who would do anything in keeping with her 
position for money) did little to justify the sizable 
amount she had been paid. Most of her time was 
spent in having new hairstyles arranged in antici¬ 
pation of Paris, or lying down in her darkened 
cabin whenever appealed to for assistance. So it 
was an exceedingly worn Yvette who came back to 
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the city she had left in such dramatic circum¬ 
stances as a child. 

Madame Montenez’ carriage awaited them on 
the quay and madame was inside. She gave the ef¬ 
fusive chaperone an abrupt reply to her greeting 
and bade her a pointed farewell. She told the snif¬ 
fling Maria, in a language the girl couldn’t under¬ 
stand, but a tone she could, to “sit up straight and 
take the surly look oif her face,” and settled her 
exhausted guest beside her, commanding her to 
close her eyes and relax, as she looked fit to drop. 
From the way she went on one would expect her 
to be at least six feet tall, with a voice like a ser¬ 
geant-major. 

She was smaller, even, than Yvette; almost a 
dwarf; a thin, witchlike woman of over sixty with 
a high-pitched voice, which she invariably em¬ 
phasized with a bony forefinger. She was dressed 
in an old-fashioned, tight-bodiced gown; her hair, 
mostly false, was powdered lightly and her 
skeletal face was so covered in bright enamel that, 
all in all, she was a sight to scare the simple maid 
who sat bolt upright opposite her and dared not 
meet her eye in case she might be placed under a 
spell. Yvette obediently closed her eyes, overcome 
by the smell of hot leather, horses, and the open 
sewers, all engulfed by the noise that was Paris. 

It had been like that when she was small: heat 
from the burning brands, noise, and ugliness. She 
was overwhelmed by a sense of loneliness, and the 
recurring nightmares of her childhood took on an 
uncomfortable reality. Oh God! Oh Mata, darling 
Mata! Where is home, if you are not with me? 
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She was hardly conscious of leaving the car¬ 
riage in the strong arms of a footman and being 
carried upstairs. When she awoke she was in bed 
in a charming room with the shutters closed. A 
neat maid, almost as old as madame herself, an¬ 
swered her summons and helped her bathe and 
dress. Then she was led to a small salon, where 
her hostess was dispensing tea. 

Madame Montenez was in a high-seated chair, 
her feet on a footstool almost covered by her full, 
dun-colored skirt. Yvette was motioned to another 
stool, higher than the one on which madame’s feet 
rested, but low enough to give the little woman 
precedence of height. 

The whole scene was a shriveled reproduction 
of the one she still vaguely remembered of Paris. 
That room had seemed huge, and Maman (who 
had been petite like herself) seemed large, and 
the green marble fireplace, enormous. Yvette 
looked up as she had then, this time almost in¬ 
timidated, at the scarecrow who sat where Ma¬ 
man should have been, then at the prim white 
marble fireplace centered by a pretty little clock. 
It was a pleasantly proportioned, pleasantly fur¬ 
nished room, and only madame seemed incongru¬ 
ous within it. 

After inquiring if her guest was now fully 
rested and being assured that she was, her hostess 
handed her a cup of the fashionable liquid. As she 
had never tasted tea before, Yvette sipped it 
gingerly, hardly daring to decide whether she 
liked it or not, completely ignorant of the fact 
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that it might be made pleasanter by the addition 
of milk and sugar. 

“Tomorrow,” madame announced, “we will be 
leaving for the more salubrious air of Issy. Paris 
is impossible in July, my child. I would have been 
gone a month since, but for your impending visit.” 

Yvette apologized for her untimely arrival. 
Owing to the British boats around the French 
coast, the voyage had taken longer than the cap¬ 
tain had anticipated— 

Madame held up her hand and cut her short. “It 
is of no consequence. You will forget this inauspi¬ 
cious entry into our fair city and will form a bet¬ 
ter opinion of it when we return. It is not as it 
was, of course, but this new man, Bonaparte, has 
some grandiose ideas and will, no doubt, replace 
the fine old buildings that have disappeared with 
some modern horrors of which you young people 
will approve. I believe he is Italian like yourself.” 

Her tone belittled the First Consul and also the 
girl, who immediately went on the defensive. 

“Madame, I am French and General Bonaparte 
is, I am told, Corsican. So Francois says. . . 
She petered out under madame’s beady scrutiny. 

“But you have quite an accent, child. And you 
look most foreign.” 

Yvette sighed, “I thought you knew my 
mother.” 

“Yes, of course I did. I was present at her 
wedding. She was a pretty little thing, I recall, not 
unlike you. But she married a foreign comte. 
There were other children, were there not?” 

“Two,” Yvette replied shortly. 
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“And you are the only survivor.” It was a bald 
statement. “Ah yes, that was the way it was. 
Francois, the son of my sister's daughter, and my¬ 
self are all that is left of us.” 

She paused for a moment, then recovered her¬ 
self admirably. For years after her escape from 
France, she had had to live on her wits—mostly 
on lovers, but also chaperoning Flemish burghers' 
daughters whose ideas of suitable husbands were 
as bloated as their breasts and papa’s bank ac¬ 
count. She had made adequate provision from her 
efforts for her old age and now, like so many of 
the aneien regime, she returned to her native city 
in the vanguard of their rightful king, who was 
expected at any time. 

While she talked, she scrutinized the girl with a 
professional eye. Probably a little sickly, she de¬ 
cided, but obviously an aristocrat. She had been 
assured by letter of the aunt’s blessing should a 
suitable party approach her niece while she was in 
Paris. A very handsome dowry was being offered 
with her. 

This, of course, had been written at Roberto's 
insistence. He now hoped fervently that they had 
seen the last of the girl. 

Yvette and Francois! 

It was a distinct possibility. Francois would 
have to marry money, of course, and he had al¬ 
ready spoken glowingly of the girl to his great- 
aunt; had, indeed, been most anxious for her to 
come to Paris. However, in the past year or so he 
had matured rapidly and his eyes wandered to 
more fashionable ladies, mostly connected with 
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the Paris theatres. She would have to go to work 
on the girl, the air of Issy would help-—some 
makeup, of course—perhaps some more modish 
clothes; not that the girl had arrived without a 
suitable and extensive wardrobe. Before Yvette 
had finished the noxious liquid, madame had out¬ 
lined her plan of campaign. 

At present Francois was visiting friends in 
Switzerland and was not expected back until Sep¬ 
tember. The young men were no longer at the Sor- 
bonne and had now gone their separate ways. 
Yvette’s decision to come to Paris had been too 
sudden for him to cancel his existing arrange¬ 
ments. 

Madame and Yvette left for Issy and there, in 
the charming terrain, Yvette perked up. Madame 
Montenez approved her pretty ways with the 
older people—and with the young men, when they 
went visiting. There was no actual forwardness in 
her, simply a young desire to please and a con¬ 
sciousness that she was not unpleasing to others. 

Unknown to madame, Yvette’s quick brain was 
also taking stock. Out here, in the small villa they 
rented, they were surrounded by others of her 
hostess’s class and generation. Here, she noted, 
the women were not kept in the background, as at 
home, discussing purely domestic matters, but in 
the forefront, reviewing the burning issues—if 
not of today . . . then the day before yesterday. 
For these older people did not live in the present 
but in a past that had been swept away and in a 
future that was not likely to materialize. 

Yvette had listened to Francois for too long to 
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believe that "the new man” would tamely hand 
over all he had risked his life for (and the lives of 
so many others!) to the brother of the late king, 
who had stayed safely outside France during her 
death throes and subsequent rebirth. 

There were a few young people, including some 
young men. Yvette looked them all over as care¬ 
fully as did madame and dismissed them as being 
no more than material to practice on. So she prac¬ 
ticed. The young men took to appearing more of¬ 
ten and the other young girls preened themselves 
in consequence, because she was clever enough not 
to antagonize them. Probably it was conceit on 
her part but she couldn't think of them as rivals, 
merely as companions in the same merry game. 

She could not conceive how desparate they were 
to be married, for she was not. Her aunt, who had 
undertaken her social life after the death of Mata, 
had conscientiously introduced her to suitable 
young men—some brought from quite a dis¬ 
tance—but she had remained disinterested. Mata 
had promised her too much, had made her feel too 
special. Now it was difficult for Yvette to buckle 
down, despite her aunt's assessment of her situa¬ 
tion.. 

She was in an enviable position for one so 
young. Nominally her cousin was her guardian, 
but he had no real influence over her. Also, thanks 
to the marchesa, she was financially independent. 
Mata had been generous. The bulk of the Caston- 
elli wealth was, naturally, tied up with her issue; 
still, she had been able to put the Gray Order of 
Madonnas on a sound footing and to give her be- 
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loved foster child a comfortable, if not extrava¬ 
gant, independence. So far as a dowry was 
concerned, Roberto would be only too happy to 
provide all that was necessary to ensure she would 
bother him no more. 

Did Yvette think of Francois? Of course she 
did. She thought of his passion (mostly to do with 
Bonaparte!) and his long-lashed black eyes as he 
gazed steadily at her. She practiced with the 
present young men on holding that sort of look 
just a little longer than she used to in the old days, 
and found it had a most agreeable effect on them! 
And of course, she would see Ronaldo too, her 
dear cousin-brother. Oh, she would lead them both 
such a dance and then she would return to Fiume, 
to her trust. And her own eyes would grow dark 
and somber as she talked inwardly to Mata and 
renewed her promise daily. Then a young man 
would smile at her and Yvette, all sadness forgot¬ 
ten, would become the coquette once more. She 
couldn't help herself; she felt so released. 

They returned to Paris and now the days grew 
shorter. Lamps shone in the streets and outside 
the great houses. The people were back and every¬ 
thing was alive. The now fully recovered girl felt 
renewed life flow through her. Gradually, the 
lethargy of the past Istrian days faded. . . . Her 
prayers to Mata grew more fervent as their 
depths grew shallower, and she was a little 
frightened. 

“I promise ... oh Mata, I do promise," some¬ 
times she cried a little. But she was very young. 
So was Paris: Her tears were not long in drying. 
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“Madame,” she asked one morning as the early 
sun made a beautiful pattern of the plane trees 
along the rue du Bac, “would it be possible to visit 
the Tuilleries Gardens? I so long to revisit the 
scenes of my childhood.” 

Madame was not averse to the expedition. They 
descended in the gardens, the coachman keeping a 
respectful distance. Yvette and Madame Montenez 
wandered among the flowerbeds and to the lake. 

“Oh, madame, this is where I used to come with 
my nurse. I was so little, but I do remember it!” 
Her excitement mounted as she continued, “There 
were swings... and a roundabout, I think.” 

They found the playground and she stood there, 
spellbound as she watched the children. In that 
moment Yvette felt she had come home. She was 
silent during the return journey and Madame 
Montenez asked her what she was thinking about. 
She replied quietly, “Maman.” 

She didn’t add that she had been picturing her¬ 
self dressed in Maman’s yellow gown and laugh¬ 
ing as a plump, blonde little girl screamed with 
excitement as the swings flew higher and higher. 
Mata’s baby and herself, away from the palazzo 
and her cousin Roberto. That would be heaven! 

But Yvette had noticed other things in the 
gardens. Her eyes, even while her thoughts were 
elsewhere, had noted the shimmering gauze of the 
ladies’ dresses and the way their legs moved as 
though they wore petticoats of gossamer, and 
little else! That evening she spent a long time in 
front of her full-length mirror, aided by the now 
fuEy recovered Maria, trying to arrange her own 
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underwear to achieve the desired effect; but with 
little success. 

Maria pealed with laughter; her mistress de¬ 
manded an explanation. 

“But signorina, here the fine ladies do not wear 
calico petticoats—or even satin. And they wear no 
drawers! No drawers at all!” and she was off 
again. 

Yvette was outraged. Really, since their return 
to Paris a remarkable change had come over her 
maid. 

With more freedom than her heavily 
chaperoned mistress, Maria had seen and heard 
many things of which the signorina was ignorant 
As for the stupid madame with her scrimpy hair 
all powdered and her bodice dragged across her 
skinny breasts, she thought she still lived in the 
days of that Maria Antonia whose head had been 
chopped off donkey’s years ago. But Maria, who 
outside her mistress’s hearing had become Marie, 
had been in the markets, had picked up some of 
the French language, and had even made an assig¬ 
nation with a market porter. Oh, she knew, a thing 
or two. 

She now lifted her demure maid’s gown and dis¬ 
played the faded, flimsy petticoat she wore 
beneath it. Yvette gasped. 

“Maria! Where did you get that?” 

“It’s a castoff from some aristocrat I carried a 
message for,” the maid explained, lying in her 
teeth. It was a present, in advance, from the por¬ 
ter, whose mistress had received it as a castoff 
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and which he had stolen for Marie as an induce¬ 
ment for favors to come. 

Yvette did not deign to examine it nor did she 
inquire whether her maid too had discarded her 
drawers. But a little later she prevailed upon 
madame to accompany her to purchase some new 
clothes. 

They started with the lingerie and she was 
taken to one of the oldest and best-known houses 
in Paris, which had survived the revolution and 
had reopened its doors to the returned emigrees. 
Yvette looked sadly at the goods displayed for her 
approval. They were more conservative than those 
she already possessed. 

“Please, madame,” she whispered when the as¬ 
sistant went to fetch some chemises, “can X have 
something that is more . . . more modish, more 
Parisienne? I would so like to show them to my 
friends when I return home/’ 

Madame pondered for only a moment and 
thought of the way her great-nephew’s eyes lit up 
at the sight of a pretty, fashionable woman. 
“Come,” she said, paying no attention to the obse¬ 
quious proprietess, and steered the girl out of the 
shop and back to the carriage. Yvette half-turned 
and sent an apologetic smile back at the woman. 

This time they went to a fashionable shop in 
the Palais Royale, and Yvette was told to choose 
whatever she pleased. Although she appeared to 
be pondering, she was, in reality, listening to the 
requests of the most elegant of the women who 
were already being served. She was guided almost 
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entirely by them and not even madame was able to 
detect her little ruse. She was still the good little 
actress she had always been and madame was 
equally impressed by her poise, which was as¬ 
sumed, and her natural good taste. 

Afterwards they ordered shoes, hats, and 
gowns, and Yvette returned in triumph to the 
apartment in the rue du Bac. Drawers she might 
still be wearing, but elegant she very soon began 
to feel. 

Madame next concentrated on her face. Of 
course she must wear makeup. She herself had 
worn a thick maquillage on her withered cheeks 
for so long that face without makeup was, to her, 
almost indecent. The first attempts, carried out by 
madame’s maid, who did for Yvette what she had 
been doing for her mistress for years, were ludi¬ 
crous in effect. 

Madame tutted while her maid experimented 
with less and less paint; they finally ended up 
with a little shadow on her eyelids and a pink 
rouge on her lips. The result was startling. 

“Really, my dear,” madame murmured disap¬ 
provingly, “for a French young lady, you look re¬ 
markably foreign.” 

Yvette held her tongue. She had come to dislike 
her hostess, but she now liked Paris very much. In 
any case, she would have to stay at least until 
travel over land or sea was safer, so she intended 
enjoying herself as fully as possible and to ignore 
madame as much as she could without being impo¬ 
lite. 
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Soon Francois would come. Her excitement 
mounted as the new gowns were fitted and 
madame went ahead with plans for the ball that 
was to launch her protegee into polite society. 
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Chapter Two 


It wasn't so much a ball as a rather grand sup¬ 
per-dance in the Montenez apartment. Madame 
rented two floors of a good address, with housing 
for the servants on the ground floor. On the first 
floor, leading out from the small salon, was a fine 
drawing room. With the dividing doors thrown 
back between the two rooms, an adequate ball¬ 
room resulted. 

Although the evening had ostensibly been ar¬ 
ranged to introduce Yvette to polite society, the 
real motive was to make sure that she and 
Francois remet under ideal conditions. Alone with 
madame, the girl often appeared somewhat 
drained—but in young company—and particu¬ 
larly when dancing as she had, alfresco, at Issy— 
she came to life so brilliantly that, if she had not 
been a matchmaker, madame would have attempt- 
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ed to quell the minx. But for Frangois, she knew, 
the flushed cheeks, shining eyes, and dancing curls 
were just the thing. 

On the evening of the quasi-ball, Yvette was 
gowned elegantly in white satin with deep em¬ 
broidery of sky blue, her only ornament a gold 
chain and enameled locket which had been a 
present from her aunt on her departure. Her long, 
glossy curls hung down her neck, drawn back 
from the pert face which was alight with antici¬ 
pation. She looked young, eager, and pretty 
enough to be put into a frame and hung in a pic¬ 
ture gallery as she stood in line with her hostess 
to receive her guests. 

She curtsied and smiled, but gradually the smile 
became strained. Disappointment began to swamp 
her; she.knew Frangois had been due home that 
afternoon and she had expected him to hurry to 
meet her. In truth, she had expected him to cut his 
vacation short once he knew she was in Paris, but 
instead, everyone else had arrived and Frangois 
had not. 

If Yvette had to hide her disappointment, 
madame had to mask her chagrin. Eventually, as 
she could no longer hold up the dancing, Yvette's 
first partner came to claim her. 

No one knew how she felt, so close to tears. She 
was more disciplined than she had been as a child 
but still any strong emotion could bring on one of 
her “heads.” With her throat becoming restricted 
and her complexion gradually losing its warmth, 
she smiled and whirled through the motions of the 
dance and replied to compliments she scarcely 
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heard with a brightness which completely de¬ 
ceived her partner. When the music ended she es¬ 
caped before madame had time to reclaim her by 
darting behind a pillar that concealed her slight 
figure momentarily; then she hurried through a 
side door and along a passage that brought her 
onto a landing and the staircase. 

It was a very nice staircase with a gentle curve 
and finely wrought balusters. Below was a paved 
hall and the door to the courtyard. She began the 
descent hurriedly; she needed air and the chance 
to compose herself. 

She hadn’t got very far when the bell rang in 
the porter’s lodge and a footman appeared to at¬ 
tend to it. Yvette stood still, her gloved hand 
resting lightly on the rail. It was Frangois, she 
knew it was he! 

He came in and carelessly handed his hat and 
gloves to the man. In the act of removing his 
cloak, he lifted his eyes and looked full at her. 

Madame couldn’t have arranged it better by 
design. For a moment they stood transfixed, filling 
their eyes with the sight of each other. His, she 
saw, were still burning as dark as ever through 
those ridiculously long lashes; his face was thin¬ 
ner and sharper than she remembered and surely 
he was taller. But she had been remembering a lad 
and there was no mistaking that this was a man. 
Her heart distinctly missed a beat. 

Frangois stared in disbelief and then his face lit 
up exactly as it used to when he was extolling his 
Bonaparte. This time it was for... 

“Yvette! Sweet, darling little Yvette!” and, his 
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cloak forgotten, he took the stairs two at a time 
and stopped just below her and held out his hands. 

All her coquetry forgotten, she gave him hers 
and they stood there, laughing breathlessly, hold¬ 
ing hands like children, and rediscovering each 
other, each delighted with what each saw. 

“Oh, let me look at you,” he cried impetuously. 
“Dear little girl, what a beauty you have become. 
You haven’t grown up one bit; you have merely 
grown in beauty.” 

“I’m eighteen,” she replied with pretended 
pique, “and for your information I am wearing 
rouge and this gown is an exact copy of one worn 
by Madame Bonaparte. Mine is trimmed with blue 
and hers, silver.” 

“Then why not silver?” he inquired gravely. 

She laughed again, young and free as in the old 
days. “Because madame says it’s too old for me— 
and I agree. Oh Francois, I am so happy to see 
you and very cross because you are late for my 
ball. And madame is furious!” 

Still smiling into her eyes, Francois threw his 
cloak down to the waiting man without turning to 
see if it fell short or not. He gave her his arm 
gravely. 

“Mademoiselle, allow me to escort you back to 
your guests and I will throw myself on my aunt's 
and your mercy and expiate my tardy arrival by 
dancing the night away with you.” 

His great-aunt saw them as soon as they en¬ 
tered. She noted Yvette’s flushed cheeks and her 
great-nephew’s air of proprietorship. So far, so 
good. He came over to her, bowed as he handed 
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Yvette back, and apologized for his late arrival. 
His conveyance had been delayed at the border, 
and he had hurried as fast as he dared. After a 
hasty toilet, he had made for his aunt’s residence, 
and he begged them to forgive his wild appear¬ 
ance. 

His thick hair was somewhat ruffled—when had 
it been otherwise? His usually pale face was 
slightly flushed—perhaps with the joy of the re¬ 
union. Truth to tell (and he didn’t tell it) he had 
had a drink before his departure with an old (not 
so old) and very dear friend who was unexpect¬ 
edly awaiting him at his lodgings and had been re¬ 
luctant to allow him to depart for his engagement 
with his dull old great-aunt and the distant cousin 
who was little more than a child. The dear, not 
very old friend would have held him by force had 
she foreseen the look in his eyes at this moment. 

Now Yvette danced on winged feet and, when 
he held her more closely than the rules demanded, 
melted as near to him as she dared. It was a won¬ 
derful feeling, here in the midst of strangers, to 
have someone as dear as Francois looking at her 
as though he would eat her if he could. Oh, now 
the evening was wonderful, wonderful. 

The dancing came to an end in the early hours, 
and Frangois promised to call again the following 
afternoon. He was as good as his word, and 
Yvette was still basking in the afterglow of the 
night as she came into the salon to join him and 
madame at tea. 

Frangois had had a bad day. The dear friend he 
had left at his lodgings the night before with in- 
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structions to his servant to see off in a hired cabri¬ 
olet was, on his return, fast asleep in his bed. 
Rather than risk waking her and having to 
recount the dull evening he had spent in the com¬ 
pany of his very old and very young relatives, he 
had managed a few cold and uncomfortable hours 
on the sofa in his sitting room. 

But he could not avoid the scene early in the 
morning when she, refreshed after a long and un¬ 
disturbed night’s sleep and he, befuddled by the 
lack of it, met. She came storming into the room 
spoiling for a fight, and her temper and tears so 
wore him down that the only way he could be sure 
of getting some rest was to join her in his bed. 
But the heart had gone out of his lovemaking for 
some reason and she, used to better things, was 
scathing in the best traditions of the 
Comedie-Frangais, to which she aspired to belong 
in time. Wearily he left her in possession of his 
home and went in search of quietude and refresh¬ 
ment with a friend, male this time, who was hi¬ 
lariously unsympathetic. He was therefore not in 
the best of moods when he eventually presented 
himself at his aunt’s door. 

Yvette, on the other hand, had slept peacefully 
and awakened with eager anticipation. After a 
short outing she had returned to try on many of 
the new things in her wardrobe. She came down 
now wearing a pale muslin gown which would 
have looked exquisite against Madame Bona¬ 
parte’s fair skin. 

Francois sat hunched in his chair, holding a cup 
of the detestable tea and peering gloomily into it, 
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Ten minutes alone with his great-aunt had 
brought his already lacerated nerves almost to a 
danger point. Yvette, Yvette, Yvette. That was all 
he had heard from Rosalie (he had made some 
sort of conversational slip there), from his chum, 
and now from his great-aunt. 

She stood there now, smiling a little timidly in 
her girlish pink frock, which made her look 
younger than ever. The first consul’s wife would 
have given anything for her youth; the girl, on 
the other hand, could scarcely afford to look 
younger than she already did. He noted how small 
she was, only an inch or so taller than she had 
been at fifteen, and he realized how inexperienced 
she must be; possibly completely ignorant. 

He thought of Rosalie, full-bosomed, white¬ 
skinned, and blue-eyed—which was the way he 
usually liked women—and with the temper of a 
virago. He compared Rosalie’s experience with 
Yvette’s ignorance and wearily thought how much 
more comfortable it would have been to have 
given in to his mistress’s tantrums and slept. .. 
and made love... and slept again. 

What an unpleasant bore his great-aunt was. 

He nevertheless kissed Yvette’s hand gallantly 
and led her to a chair and made polite conversa¬ 
tion. After a few minutes Yvette’s eyes too were 
cast down into her cup and she scarcely looked up 
again. She left the conversation to the other two, 
aware of the forced banter from Francois; she 
felt young and inadequate and knew that last 
night had turned sour today. She blamed herself; 
she should be gay and responsive in an effort to 
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combat the dehydrating affect madame usually 
produced in her and, if she did but know it, in 
Francois too. 

Francois left as soon as he decently could, mak¬ 
ing only the vaguest reference to his next visit. 
This didn’t occur for over a week. 

But Yvette was not as downcast as she expected 
to be. A few days later another gentleman caller 
left his card with the announcement that he hoped 
to be received by Madame Montenez and Made¬ 
moiselle d’Orlando on the following afternoon, 
that being madame’s at-home day. He came as an¬ 
nounced and entered the salon, where there were 
already a scattering of ladies and gentlemen as¬ 
sembled. Yvette was present, helping to dispense 
tea, and as soon as the visitor’s name was an¬ 
nounced she hurriedly pushed a plate of petit 
fours into a surprised lady’s hand, then literally 
raised her skirts and ran across the room, finish¬ 
ing in the young gentleman’s arms. He promptly 
hugged her, then held her at arm’s length. 

“Cousin, where are your manners?” he asked 
in mock disapproval. He smiled across at Madame 
Montenez, who was gazing at the pair with some¬ 
thing approaching horror. Keeping his arm 
around Yvette, Ronaldo walked across to the old 
lady and bowed with a decidedly foreign flourish 
as he raised her hand to his lips. 

“Madame, how very charming to meet you 
again.” He turned and glanced at Yvette. “I feel I 
should apologize for the hoydenish behavior of my 
cousin. It comes of associating with such wild 
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young* men as myself and Francois, I am sorry to 
say.” 

The ladies tittered as he flashed them all a bril¬ 
liant smile. The brother of the Marquis Gonzala 
was a more than welcome addition to their 
ranks—especially when he was a so good-looking, 
as well. Many a mother took mental stock. 

As he was served with tea, he kept his eyes on 
Yvette in an audacious manner, which caused her 
to stare back defiantly. She was ready to do battle 
with him should he try to discompose her further, 
and was enjoying the prospect. 

“Nevertheless,” he continued, “you seem to 
have wrought almost a miracle here. I would 
stake my life she hasn’t climbed a single tree since 
she has been in Paris.” 

They laughed at the absurdity of the picture of 
the young lady climbing trees in the rue du Bac, 
and Yvette pouted prettily and joined in the gen¬ 
eral amusement. However, she was annoyed. She 
was conscious enough of her hated little babyface 
and her lack of inches at a time when she was en¬ 
deavoring to assume a poise that would impress. 

“Pray excuse Ronaldo, mesdames, messieurs,” 
she said sweetly. “He takes all the liberties of an 
older brother.” 

He was not to be quelled. “Nonsense,” he re¬ 
plied gaily, fixing his eyes on her so that she 
feared what he might say next. “My mother has 
been trying to betroth us for years, but the minx 
will not have me....” 

That was better; madame even caught her 
breath. Then in the next moment he spoiled it all 
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by saying pensively, “Of course, I have not de¬ 
cided I will have her. She has a fearful temper, 
you know.” 

They all laughed heartily—all except madame, 
who had not expected another young man on the 
scene so soon, especially one with some prior sort 
of claim. Furthermore, he was too attractive—he 
reminded her of someone. She realized who it 
was; she was recalling a wedding of long ago 
when a girl who looked like Yvette married a for¬ 
eign count who looked rather like . . . like the 
very young man who now sat in her salon dazzling 
all the ladies. She had cause to worry. 

He left after an hour or so kissing his cousin 
fondly on the cheek and all the other ladies on the 
hand. He requested permission to call again, 
which could hardly be withheld I 

When he next came he brought Francois, who 
was quite recovered from his earlier ill humor and 
once more on the best of terms with his mistress. 
In his friend’s company he was as gay as usual 
and the old camaraderie between the three young 
people was reestablished. 

Still madame was not satisfied. Was the girl a 
fool? Did she not know that to win a man one did 
not treat him familiarly as one did a cousin? And 
yet she seemed as happy in the company of one as 
the other; indeed both she and Frangois seemed 
far more relaxed when Ronaldo was present than 
when alone with each other. 

She had not the wit to realize that Yvette and 
Frangois never were alone, that they had to con¬ 
duct what she fondly hoped was a courtship 
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beneath her intimidating eye. She, used to the 
Flemish daughters of mediocre ancestry, needed 
all her guns spiked to make sure her goods were in 
pristine condition before any contract was signed. 
The habit had persisted; it was possible that in 
this case she could rely on her protegee’s breeding 
and upbringing, but she did not trust her great- 
nephew’s reputation and charm. 

Ronaldo was now attached to a minister who 
had recently arrived from Vienna and who would 
shortly take up a post in Spain. Madame Montenez 
fervently wished him gone but neither the minis¬ 
ter nor his attache seemed in any hurry to leave 
the capital. 

When Francois heard that his friend had been 
presented to General and Madame Bonaparte his 
envy knew no bounds. He pressed for details—of 
the general, of course; Ronaldo was much more 
explicit about his wife, who had, it seemed, looked 
on him most kindly! 

Francois flushed. Mme. Bonapart’s past pecca¬ 
dilloes were a byword among the aristocracy, both 
old and new. However, it was said that she was 
probably now a good and faithful wife; she would 
have been foolish to be otherwise with her hus¬ 
band’s star rising so high. 

It was now the First Consul whose eyes strayed 
and* like those of Francois, lighted on ladies of 
the theatre. But Francois shared his hero’s opin¬ 
ion of himself; that Bonaparte was above criti¬ 
cism. There was a firm conviction among most 
people that he would be offered the vacant throne, 
which Ronaldo thought he had no right to accept. 
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Frangois disagreed. There was not a throne in the 
world that would not be glorified by such a king. 

Since most young Frenchmen felt exactly as 
Francois did, and many of the older ones too, his 
reaction could not be condemned out of hand. One 
needed to have been bora in time for the revolu¬ 
tion, to have spent one’s childhood during the sub¬ 
sequent decadent Directory, to feel as these people 
did about the man who had not only brought order 
out of chaos and corruption, but had given France 
a glory she hadn’t known since the great Middle 
Ages. So, in company with millions of Frenchmen 
and women, Francois worshipped and chafed at 
the bit that was still keeping him from his 
promised diplomatic post. But perhaps the people 
concerned had noted what he took no pains to 
conceal: that Frangois was hardly cool-headed 
enough to make a good diplomat. 

Now that the winter was upon them and the 
genteel balls were in full swing, Yvette enjoyed 
herself immensely, or would have if it were not 
for madame’s tiresome patronage. She missed her 
gentle aunt. Her loss of freedom was irksome and 
madame's loaded questions concerning Frangois 
spoiled everything. The lady was anything but 
subtle, and to annoy her Yvette began to speak of 
starting for home. 

“When the weather is better and traveling is 
safer in all directions,” madame said, brooking no 
argument, “we shall begin to consider such mat¬ 
ters. Your dear relations would never forgive me 
if I exposed you to danger.” 

Apart from this, Yvette was content to stay 
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where she was. Still, she and Francois were not 
used to these cramped conditions, and sometimes 
she felt the walls of the apartment (minute by the 
standards they had been used to together) close in' 
on them and stifle all spontaniety. Here, she had 
to be the insipid young lady and he the gentleman 
caller, and both found the situation frustrating. 

At last Ronaldo was called away by duty and 
the old lady was relieved to see him go. She could 
now concentrate on the couple in hand. The festiv¬ 
ities during Noel angered well until two young 
gentlemen presented themselves as suitors. 
Madame Montenez decided it was time to talk 
seriously to her great-nephew and summoned him 
at a time when Yvette was with her dressmaker. 

She began by singing the praises of Yvette. 
Francois agreed with everything she said. Then 
she told him of the two young men who had come 
acourting and he was taken aback. He asked his 
great-aunt, somewhat anxiously, whether she had 
mentioned it to Yvette. 

“My dear Francois, of course she will have to 
know. She is a very attractive young lady and will 
attract suitable young men accordingly. Also,” she 
added significantly, “she has a not inconsiderable 
dowry as well as an income of her own. You un¬ 
derstand, do you not, that it will be necessary for 
you to marry a girl with some fortune?” 

At the word marry , her great-nephew blanched. 
The thought was far from his mind. He was 
twenty-two, popular with the ladies, and had a 
satisfactory mistress. Of course he would marry 
one day. Of course he would have to marry money, 
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and it went without saying that his wife would 
have to be pretty and an aristocrat. Yvette fitted 
the bill exactly. Why then did he hesitate? Simply 
because he wasn’t ready for marriage. There were 
things he wished to do with his life that were tied 
up with the glory of France. 

“I would have to give the matter serious 
thought,” he said slowly. *: “Yvette is very 
young... 

“What nonsense,’’she cut in sharply. “She is 
ripe. It is you, perhaps, who are too young ?” she 
concluded shrewdly. 

He gave her a shame-faced smile and shrugged. 
She smiled back at him sardonically. 

“You are a fool. The girl will be snapped up be¬ 
fore she leaves my roof. Do not think her relatives 
are anxious to have her back unbetrothed; the 
girls there are married as soon as they enter their 
teens. Oh,” she made a sound between a laugh and 
a snort, “I know of your reputation with the 
ladies of the theatre. If you’re sensible there is no 
reason why you should not have your pretty little 
heiress and . . .” she shrugged. 

Francois was amazed at his own sense of 
outrage at this suggestion. He jumped up and 
frowned down at the shriveled little woman, who 
appeared quite unperturbed by his scowl. 

“Aunt, how can you think that any man could 
treat Yvette in such a fashion ? Why, she is as soft 
as a kitten and made for love ... to be loved. I 
promise you, should you betroth her on those 
terms, he would need to deal with me. I would run 
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him through with as little compunction as I would 
stamp out a beetle.” 

“Good.” She nodded. “But you have no wish to 
marry her yourself?” 

Still standing he looked at her—and inside him¬ 
self. “Yes,” he said at last and it seemed he was 
talking more to himself than to her. “Yes. But not 
for the dowry or for any reason like that. I would 
like to ... to protect her. ... Yes, to love her. I 
have always loved her, aunt,” he suddenly smiled 
in wonderment at his own discovery. “I simply 
didn’t know it.” 

And so he came acourting, and this time she 
was allowed to see him alone. She knew the reason 
for it very well. 

He came toward her with a happy smile, took 
her hand, raised it slowly to his lips, keeping his 
eyes on her. He was almost shy and still dazed 
with his new-found love. Oh yes, she was lovely- 
lovely and sweet and tender. 

“Yvette,” he began gravely, “please sit down. I 
have something very serious to say to you.” 

She sat. Her face was pale and she had not re¬ 
turned his smile, but her eyes were wide and seri¬ 
ous. Inside her a turmoil raged. Francois, she 
knew, could be the right man for her; surely, she 
had loved him for a very long time. She thought 
she did. Certainly, she could never feel for anyone 
else as she did for him. Her feelings were all 
mixed up with friendship, excitement ... of 
nearness and dearness. In the old days she would 
have been guided by Mata’s interpretation of 
these feelings and she knew Mata had liked him, 
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had teased her so often about him. But now there 
was no Mata . . . only the promise Yvette had 
given her. 

“Francois,” she said, almost painfully, “your 
aunt has intimated the reason for this call.” 

A sigh of relief escaped him. Immediately he 
was down by her side. “Oh, then you know,” and 
he smiled beautifully. Taking her hand, he began 
to speak incoherently. 

“Yvette, darling little girl, I love you with all 
my heart. I am not worthy of you, I know,” and he 
gave an inward shudder at the memory of the fi¬ 
nal scene with Rosalie, “but I will do all in my 
power to make you happy. There has never been 
another such as you in my life and if you will have 
me, I will love you all of my life. Oh, I do love 
you so very much and I’ll try to make you 
happy. . . .” Then, as she still said nothing, he 
smiled, “You will have me, won’t you, 
sweetheart?” 

She had never seen him like this before and 
now she knew she did indeed love him and the 
tears gathered in her eyes. “Oh Frangois,” she 
said brokenly. “Oh my dear.” 

Eagerly he kissed her hands, murmuring her 
name as though he had just discovered it was the 
most beautiful sound in the world. She rose in agi¬ 
tation. 

“Oh Frangois, you don’t understand. I can’t 
marry you. I can't ...” 

He rose too, dumbfounded. “Dearest girl, I 
thought you cared for me too ... a little .. 

“Oh, I do care for you—I do. But you don’t un- 
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derstand. I must return home. I have delayed too 
long and now I must go...” 

A look of relief replaced the earlier apprehen¬ 
sion, and he placed his hands on her shoulders 
lightly, drawing her to him. She resisted, but only 
a little. 

“Oh sweetheart, you are nervous. Of course you 
should go home first. Of course, you should con¬ 
sult with your guardians. But believe me, they are 
happy for you to marry as you please and live 
where your heart takes you. Your aunt has writ¬ 
ten to mine....” 

She broke away and turned to look at him. He 
was shocked by the despairing expression. “That 
was my cousin’s doing; he doesn’t want me back. 
He wishes to be rid of me. But I must return, and 
I must stay there when I do. Francois, I promised 
my darling Mata I would bring up her child. I 
promised Ricardo I would return . . . and little 
Tomasso. I must go back. The children need me.” 

He was truly puzzled. “My love, you talk as 
though you will never see any of them again. This 
is not so. We may visit your home in the future if 
you wish it; I was often there in the past. Of 
course, once I have entered on my career, that will 
have to come first, but it will be possible, I 
promise. The children do not need you as you seem 
to think; they are more than well cared for. 
Yvette,” he said gently as he lifted her chin, 
“surely you realize that small children have many 
things to distract them and could have almost for¬ 
gotten you already.” 

“No!” she cried sharply, pulling away from 
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him. “They mustn’t forget. To forget me is to for¬ 
get their mother as she really was. Their father 
will lie to them . . . you don’t understand. . . . 
They mustn’t forget!” 

“I don’t understand,” he said helplessly. 

“No. No one can who wasn’t there . . . that 
day. . . .” She remembered Father Anselmo and 
shuddered, covering her face. 

“Yvette,.. 

She looked at him now and she no longer looked 
so young, but still vulnerable. “No, you will not 
understand. No one can. And I can’t explain. I 
have a promise to fulfill, the fulfillment of which 
must be my life’s work. I cannot marry you or any 
man who takes me away from that. I think I can 
never marry at all.” 

And from this he could not shake her. Baffled, 
he eventually left. Suddenly they had both lost 
something precious because he had tried, in all in¬ 
nocence, to bring the lovely friendship to its logi¬ 
cal conclusion. There was no going forward; there 
certainly could be no going back. 

Yvette cried for a long time after he left, and 
Madame Montenez shut herself in her own room 
and cursed the girl heartily. Then she recovered 
herself and decided the little idiot was suffering 
from nerves. Oh well, it wouldn’t hurt her nephew 
to cool his heels for a bit, but not for too long. He 
was far too attractive for that and too used to 
easy success. 

In this she wronged him; now that he knew of 
his love he was unshakable. 

But Yvette continued pale and obstinate, re- 
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fused to see him again, and talked only of return¬ 
ing home. This time she meant it. 

She had come to realize at last that Francois 
and Paris both had taken an insidious hold on her 
heart and mind and that she had, in fact, forgot¬ 
ten her promise to Mata, until faced with making 
a decision. When Francois said the children had 
forgotten her, she realized with a shock that it 
was she who was in danger of forgetting them. 
Life had been so fast, so full, and the realization 
hurt her unbearably. She must go home now , 
while the memory of her promise was once more 
fresh in her mind, and the little boys, standing so 
stiffly on the quayside, now haunted her dreams. ‘ 

But how? Madame was not simply making diffi¬ 
culties when she said travel by normal routes was 
impossible. War had flared up all around them, 
and the British watchdogs hounded the coast of 
France. Within France there was peace and pros¬ 
perity; all around her shores and borders there 
was turmoil. 

“But madame,” she implored, “I could travel 
through Spain. My cousin is there and he could 
escort me to where I can embark at a Mediter¬ 
ranean port. I will -write immediately and he can 
make arrangements.” 

Madame grumbled, but in truth, as the girl re¬ 
fused to marry, there was no point in retaining 
her further. She had been with her now for six 
months, which was a long enough visit by any 
standards. Yvette wrote her letter. It reached 
Fiume eventually by the staggered postal serv¬ 
ices operating in Europe, and, after a time, a let- 
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ter came from her aunt telling her of the 
difficulties they were having at the moment with 
shipping. 

Roberto had dictated the letter. 
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Chapter Three 


Yvette’s refusal hit Frangois harder than he 
could have imagined. He felt now that he had 
loved her ever since they had climbed trees to¬ 
gether; had been fascinated even then by her 
transition from tomboy by day to demure young 
lady in the evening. When they remet after the 
death of her foster mother, he remembered how 
he had longed to to kiss the sadness from her vel¬ 
vety eyes. He had forgotten that expression until 
he had seen it again when she rejected his suit. 
What was it that made her deny them both hap¬ 
piness ; what hold did the dead marchesa still have 
on her? 

She was made for children of her own—hers 
and his. Why? Poor Frangois, at last he knew 
what it was he wanted, and he couldn’t have it. 
Yvette would not see him again. 
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She had written him a letter begging him not to 
ask to see her until she was ready to leave. Al¬ 
though she did not write the word love, she reaf¬ 
firmed his dearness to her, her distress at hurting 
him, and her avowed intention of marrying no one 
else. There was a hint that, when she returned 
home, she would be devoting her life to some reli¬ 
gious works of the marchesa. 

Yvette a nun! The thought was preposterous. 
He wrote back passionately. His letter went unan¬ 
swered. He didn’t know she had shed so many 
tears over it that before it was put away as some 
sacred relic, most of the ink was already obliter¬ 
ated. 

Yvette realized she could hardly impose on 
Madame Montenez for much longer and suggested 
tentatively that she leave and stay at a hotel until 
such a time as she could start for Spain and then 
home. Madame had already received a letter from 
the marchese assuring her of his gratitude at 
housing her for so long and, enclosing a bank or¬ 
der for a generous sum, asked if she would keep 
the young lady a little longer—until they could ar¬ 
range for her to be returned to them. He managed 
to mention how much he approved of the young 
man who had offered his hand. He had always 
liked him and thought his cousin could hardly do 
better. He mentioned the dowry again.... 

Madame decided to hang on a bit longer. The 
way Yvette looked these days, the scales could eas¬ 
ily tip in the right direction. She had seen girls in 
love before! 

Frangois had no such hopes. The strings being 
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pulled in diplomatic circles on his behalf were still 
very loose and his impatience grew with his 
despair. Now it was certain the First Consul 
would be offered the throne; all around there was 
bustle, and for the first time he felt he had no part 
in it. 

Napoleon (as they would have to learn to call 
him) added to the empire; he would be emperor of 
a great domain. Only at sea was he frustrated. 
But not for long. Even now he was at Boulogne, 
supervising the great invasion fleet that was to 
put England and her navy out of action for a very 
long time. Then, and only then, would France be 
mistress of Europe. 

It was with these mixed feelings that Francois, 
his love and patriotism fighting for supremacy 
and coming out about even, presented himself for 
a commission in the navy. Here strings weren’t 
necessary; within a short time he was given his 
commission and his uniform. 

He did not write to Yvette, but to his great- 
aunt, begging her to use her influence to persuade 
Yvette to see him when he called to say his fare¬ 
wells. Of course, Yvette could not refuse. She 
came into the salon timidly but with her emotions 
well in check, so that she would not send him 
away with only sadness in his heart. 

There he stood, so tall and brave-looking in his 
splendid uniform, his hat beneath his arm, his 
sword at his side. He was pale and serious; she, 
pale and heart-rendingly lovely: They simply 
stood there, and madame had the good sense to 
leave the room. 
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They were alone and all his good intentions 
crumbled. Relinquishing his cocked hat and his 
stiff pose with it, he came forward, hands out¬ 
stretched imploringly. “Yvette,” he cried bro¬ 
kenly, “Yvette.” 

She said not a word as he raised one of her 
hands and fondled it, then kissed it. Then he 
progressed to kissing them both. Oh, he was so 
gentle. He cupped her little face in his long, sensi¬ 
tive fingers and looked full and deep into her eyes 
... all his misery and longing expressed in his 
own. 

“I love you, little Yvette. I love you with all my 
heart. Why will you not marry me? Why do you 
deny us both the happiness we have a right to?” 

The tears rolled down her cheeks and nose, and 
childishly, she put out the tip of her tongue to ar¬ 
rest their progress. 

“No,” he cried fiercely, “those are my tears,” 
and he kissed her wet eyelids, her cheeks, and fi¬ 
nally her soft, trembling mouth. 

Yvette returned his kisses and called his name 
and promised him . . . promised him . . . and all 
other promises were forgotten. 

Because of his imminent departure, they were 
married simply and quietly within a fortnight. 
Francois took his bride back to his own humble 
lodgings, and to the newlyweds the little rooms 
were heaven. At last they were completely free 
from his great-aunt’s restricting influence. She 
had no complaints: She was busy writing the glad 
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tidings to the bride’s relatives in Fiume, and only 
incidentally mentioned the dowry. 

The young couple gave not a thought to her or 
to the money. Yvette, who consoled herself by the 
remembrance of the superior mother’s words 
The future would take care of itself—was now 
happy to put all other thoughts from her. Besides, 
she told herself when these persisted nevertheless, 
when she and Frangois visited Fiume after the 
war was over, she would be. in a much, much 
stronger position as his wife than she had been as 
an orphaned relative with no rights of her own. 
And she wouldn’t have to wait passively until 
Roberto deigned to send for her! 

She forgot one thing: When she had consulted 
the superior mother, it was at the time of Ri¬ 
cardo’s escapade. The second time, Yvette had 
simply informed her that she was leaving. What 
will be, has to be,” was all that had been said. 

They had just three weeks together; three 
weeks of utmost bliss in which Frangois, with 
enough experience to counter her innocence, 
gently taught her, with both tenderness and pas¬ 
sion, what it was to be a woman wholly loved. And 
she was such an apt pupil, a natural lover who, 
once she had given her heart, gave it with such 
unreserve that her husband, used to more preda¬ 
tory lovers, was almost overawed. It was no won¬ 
der, he thought secretly, she was so careful before 
she bestowed herself. 

“I can’t understand how it is that so many 
women will marry the first man who asks them, 
simply to make sure they will be married,” she 
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said one day with such a puzzled air. “Can't these 
women realize what they are throwing away?" 

“And have you thrown yourself away on me?" 
he teased. 

She hugged him tightly. “Oh Francois, never 
say a thing like that again. I married you because 
I couldn't help it, because I wanted to be with you 
and only you for always. You have to believe that; 
if only you knew everything, you would believe 
it.” 

She puzzled him, so he laughed at her. “So long 
as you love me and I love you, that is enough for 
both of us.” 

“You do love me, don't you ?” 

“I adore you.” 

She suddenly became gay and said, “Then that 
is all that matters. Pay no attention to my moods, 
for I am mostly teasing. I love you—love you, and 
we are two very lucky people, I think.” 

It was awful really, that that part of her life 
still had to be secret; just as it had been for her 
and Mata. But they all found out in the end, and 
she thought of the terrifying day in the church. It 
felt like yesterday. 

“Hold me Francois, hold me. You will be gone 
so soon, and I won't be able to bear it.” 

“Don't think about it,” he said thickly. “Oh my 
love, why didn’t you say yes the first time I asked 
you?" 

They spent most of the short time they had to¬ 
gether alone, but he introduced her to some of his 
friends and his pride in her was obvious to every¬ 
one. Yvette, although excited by this completely 
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new milieu, was, nevertheless, reserved, because 
she was shy. Gone were Madame Montenez” stuffy 
acquaintances with their backward-looking eyes. 
Here everyone was gay and young in heart and 
their eyes, at least those of the men, approved of 
her boldly. The women sometimes looked at both 
her and Frangois—then at each other in surprise 
and with raised eyebrows. She wondered why. 

But each of their days had a number on it and 
too soon, zero was reached. They lay together that 
last night and fell silent. Frangois had not known 
he could be so happy. How could this slip of a girl, 
so young, so innocent, have so much within her, so 
that making love with her was like a fire that con¬ 
sumed and renewed in one and the same moment? 

“What is it, my love,” he asked her, bending 
over her and breaking the deep silence. “What is 
it that you have that can hold a man so in thrall?” 

She smiled up at him with a look of interroga¬ 
tion and her arm came up and bent his head so 
that their lips met once more. They were as naked 
as babes, and through the little casement a street 
lamp sent a golden glow over her shining skin. His 
face, as he gazed down on her, was milky white 
and his eyes burned blackly. 

“Oh Frangois, why do you look so sad? Please 
darling, I can’t bear to see you so.” 

“Yvette, Yvette,” he groaned, “why didn’t you 
say yes the first time I asked you to marry me? 
Why did you allow me to jeopardize our future 
together?” 

She sat up, frightened. “Why do you say such 
things? All the future is ours. The war will be 
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over soon; yon have said so often.” She snuggled 
up closely. “Then I will never let you go away 
from me again. You are my darling husband and 
my lover for all my life. Oh, don't say such 
things.” 

In the morning, when she awoke, he was stand¬ 
ing by the bed, dressed in his uniform with his 
sword and cocked hat, looking tall and grave once 
more. She started up in alarm. 

“Oh, you are dressed. Why didn’t you wake me? 
Why did you let me sleep on?...” 

He sat on the bed and took her in his arms. The 
material of his uniform felt rough and 
businesslike against her warm skin. She crept up 
close, trying to find her lover of the night within 
all this male exclusiveness, and she began to cry. 

“Hush, my Yvette; it is better this way. I must 
go and there is only heartbreak for both if we 
prolong the moment of departure. Louise has 
come to take you back to her house and you can 
stay with her until I come to bring you home. You 
do like her, don’t you? And she adores you, I am 
sure. When this business with England is 
resolved, we will search for a little house to our¬ 
selves on the outskirts of Paris. Life will be won¬ 
derful.” 

There was a discreet knock on the door and 
Yvette clung to her husband. “No, no, . . . you 
can’t leave so suddenly.... I have so much to say 
to you-” 

He kissed her long and passionately and then 
broke from her. “They are waiting, . . . My ship¬ 
mates are below in the carriage. ... goodbye, my 
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love . . another hasty kiss, then, “Louise, 
Louise, where are you ?” 

He almost ran from the room. The woman in 
the doorway looked after him compassionately. 
Then she turned to the sobbing little figure 
huddled in the great bed. 
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Chapter Four 


Madame Passiglette, the focal point of the small 
circle to whom Frangois had introduced his bride, 
was an exceedingly handsome woman in her mid¬ 
forties and an actress of comedic talent and 
charm. No one knew what had happened to her 
husband, not even Louise herself. She had been a 
“courtesy widow” for a long time and her long¬ 
standing affair with the producer of the Pigalle 
theatre in which she invariably played had an 
aura of respectability. 

She was, by the standards of the place and the 
time, a lady of good repute. Her own early back¬ 
ground was of middle-class solidity and she had 
entered the theatre some time after the disappear¬ 
ance of her husband, when she reasonably decided 
she was entitled to take a lover. It was this man 
she had followed onto the boards. They had even- 
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tually drifted apart but her love for the profession 
endured. 

This was the lady to whom Francois had en¬ 
trusted his precious little wife with so many in¬ 
structions for her safety and amusement, and, 
above all, an eye as watchful, if not so malevolent, 
as that of his great-aunt, to whom Yvette had 
flatly refused to return. 

He had exaggerated somewhat when he told 
Yvette that Louise adored her. In truth, she felt 
she hardly knew the girl and was not sure what to 
make of the little she did know. She was amazed 
that the dashing Francois should have married 
this wispy, innocent looking child who, so far, 
had had little to say for herself. Secretly, she and 
her friends had dubbed her the “Palazzo 
Princess” on account of her accent and sometimes 
unconsciously imperious gestures. 

But at this moment, Yvette looked so forlorn 
collapsed against the pillows, the covers drawn 
tightly beneath her quivering chin, that the 
actress, who was a kind woman, found herself 
melting into protectiveness. Injecting a note of 
casualness into her voice, Louise said briskly, 
“Come, my little love. You must get dressed and 
we will be away from here directly. You will feel 
so much better when you are surrounded by 
friends, and Francois has ordered that you must 
not be allowed to mope. So, we shall obey the or¬ 
ders of an officer of the fleet, shall we not?” 

Louise bustled about as she spoke, collecting 
some of the girl’s clothing and Yvette, conscious 
of her nakedness, clung fiercely to the bedclothes. 
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With Francois she had no feeling of immodesty; 
with anyone else it was a different matter. 

Before Louise could approach she said in a small 
voice, “Madame, would you be so good as to ask 
my maid to come to me? I am afraid she is lodged 
two doors away, but the concierge will fetch her if 
you ask.” 

“Oh,” Louise laughed, “this morning I will at¬ 
tend you myself. We can chat while you are being 
dressed.” 

That childish face set itself into stubborn lines 
and the distant voice said, “I would prefer, if you 
do not mind, that my maid dress me. She is used 
to my ways.” 

She needs to be, the actress thought grimly, as 
she left the room without another word. What a 
little madame it was! She wondered how they 
would get on together. “She is so very, very young 
and very innocent,” Frangois had said earnestly, 
“but she will not return to my aunt’s house. And I 
wouldn’t entrust her to anyone else but you, dear 
Louise. She really does admire you exceedingly.” 

He wasn’t exaggerating to such a great extent 
in this case. Yvette loved the crowd—at least, she 
was sure she would when she understood them 
better. Still, they sometimes shocked her. She 
would have to try very hard to understand all the 
amusing things they said and not to take too seri¬ 
ously what appeared to be, well, not quite the kind 
of conversation and public endearments she was 
used to. But it was much more exhilarating than 
anything she had known hitherto and she was 
sure there was no real harm in any of them. Cer- 
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tainly she wouM have to broaden her outlook or 
she would appear so very, very gauche. So far, she 
had mainly kept silent, listened and smiled in 
their company. 

As soon as she was alone Yvette rooted down 
among the bedclothes, retrieved her nightgown 
and hurriedly pulled it over her head. Francois 
laughed at her so much because she always insist¬ 
ed on this procedure—for him as well as for her¬ 
self, but she said with authority, “Maria is not 
French, you know. She would be shocked—and I 
would be embarrassed.” 

Her faith in Maria was touching while Maria’s 
disdain of her mistress’s provincial prudery was 
already great. However, when she arrived with 
Madame Passiglette, she went through the daily 
routine of holding up the girl’s robe as she slipped 
out of bed behind it and waited with her usual 
stolidity while she discarded the gown she had 
just donned and then pulled her chemise over her 
nakedness. Only then was the maid allowed to 
continue dressing her. That was the way Botticelli 
had trained them both and there were things be¬ 
longing to “home” that her erstwhile pupil was 
not, as yet, ready to relinquish. 

She became aware of Louise watching her with 
an inscrutable expression and remembered, 
belatedly, that she had been rather terse with her. 
She was sorry to have upset her; also, she was an¬ 
noyed about something else. Why was it that, even 
in her present unhappy circumstances, everyone 
tended to treat her as a child whose tears could be 
dried with verbal bon-bons ? 
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Frangois had learned better—he knew she was 
a woman! 

She couldn’t help it if she looked younger than 
her almost nineteen years and had no idea that, in 
the great bed with her tear-smudged cheeks and 
tangled curls, she looked scarcely fourteen! But 
she had made a bad beginning with Madame Pas- 
siglette and she would have to put that right. Once 
she was washed and dressed she turned and 
smiled at her tremulously. She wished there had 
been time to bathe ; she did not feel her usual im¬ 
maculate self so she said what she felt. 

“Madame, do I looked respectable enough to 
travel? And will this gown do? I am so confused 
this morning I can’t think clearly.” 

Only slightly mollified, the lady replied that she 
would do very well and advised a shawl, as it was 
chilly so early in the morning despite the sun¬ 
shine. Yvette then inveigled her into helping her 
choose a suitable hat, and by the time they were 
ready to leave the actress had regained her good 
humor and was chatting amiably to the girl. Then, 
leaving the maid to pack the boxes and follow on 
with them, they left for the actress’s house, way 
out on the slopes of Montmartre. 

In the bright sunshine the little house was de¬ 
lightful. Yvette began to perk up; this was after 
all, a new adventure and she resolved to use the 
time to such good purpose that Frangois would be 
astounded by her development on his return. She 
followed her hostess into the long salon on the 
first floor and exclaimed at the charm of the view 
from the long windows. 
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“But a little different from what you have been 
used to,” Louise could not help commenting. 

Yvette knew she was referring to her life with 
the Gonzalas, but tactfully misunderstood. “Oh, 
but this is much grander than Madame Montenez 
apartment,” she assured her, stretching the truth 
a little, “whilst Francois and I,” she laughed, 
“scarcely had room to stretch our arms wide in 
his rooms. But here, why I am sure one could 
dance in comfort—or perhaps give theatrical per¬ 
formances for one’s friends ?” 

“You like the theatre?” Louise asked guardedly. 

“Oh yes!” and there was no mistaking her ea¬ 
gerness. “Madame, will I be allowed to accompany 
you sometimes? I mean, watch from the wings 
while you perform? I have never done that.” 

The actress melted completely. “Of course you 
may. I’ll arrange it with Philippe. And it isn’t ev¬ 
eryone who is allowed that privilege. 

Yvette said shyly, “I hope so much I will fit in 
with you all. I ... I have not been much in the 
world on my own and you will be able to teach me 
so many things.” 

Francois had laughed at her once, Sometimes 
you make me feel like your father.” Now Francois 
was not here and she used the same artless tactics 
with Louise, but this time with studied effect.. 

“Oh my dear,” the actress said expansively, 
“you must look on me as you would an ... an 
aunt, perhaps?” 

“An elder sister, I think,” Yvette countered 
dissrniin^y* 

“In that case,” the other beamed, “you must 
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stop calling 1 me madame. I am Louise to my 
friends. And really,” she expostulated “I can’t go 
on calling you Madame Villon. You are such a 
baby, Yvette!” 

They smiled at each other and Louise impul¬ 
sively kissed the girl’s cheek, leaving a heavily 
painted imprint on it that the “Palazzo Princess” 
nobly forbore to remove until she was, at last, 
relaxing in the bath she craved. As she soaked in 
the old-fashioned lidded tub, she thought how her 
life had changed since the day she had watched, 
achingly, the small Rosmarina running toward 
her and the nurse had pulled her back and how 
she, Yvette, had decided there and then to accept 
Madame Montenez’ invitation and came to Paris 
at last. 

Back to the land of her birth and the city that 
held the tragedy of her whole family. 
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Chapter Five 


Yvette did not have to try as hard as she ex¬ 
pected to effect the transition and fit in with 
these new people. In no time, the memory of 
Madame Montenez, her outmoded proprieties, and 
her pointed criticism faded from her conscious¬ 
ness. The people she met now were uninhibited, 
talkative, and absolutely up-to-the-minute in their 
views and news. Almost everything they said and 
did exhilarated her, and both Louise and Philippe 
Ziegler, her lover, were amazed at her rapid blos¬ 
soming when she had been so lost and unhappy at 
the departure of her husband. As Louise said to 
Philippe, the little minx did have a personality of 
her own after all; still, she would have thought 
she might have pined for Francois a little longer. 

Yvette did pine for Francois; rather, she kept 
him in her heart and mind all of the time. When 
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she wasn’t writing to him, she was mentally com¬ 
posing letters on all she saw and did. While he 
was at Brest his letters reached her fairly regu¬ 
larly and he received hers in batches of twos, 
threes, and sometimes four. 

She didn’t want to discuss him with anyone 
else, nor to parade her feelings; something from 
which she always shrank. 

“Do you know,” she confided in an early epistle, 
“I think Louise and Philippe are lovers. He is here 
very often and many times he stays overnight be¬ 
cause, she says, they are rehearsing late. But I 
think she hopes to save my innocence by such a 
tale. Oh my love, they all think me such a child. 
They wonder how someone like you came to marry 
me, I am sure. If only they knew!!! But I say 
nothing about that to anyone. I keep them all 
guessing for, my dearest husband, my wonderful 
love, I will tell no one anything about us. They are 
all a little too free with such talk. What we have 
belongs only to us!” 

A little later she wrote, “Now they do not pre¬ 
tend anymore. I don’t mind in the least, I am only 
a little surprised, because they are rather old to be 
lovers. Louise is still very handsome, but she is 
well past forty and he U fifty-three! I know this 
because every time he looks at a younger woman 
or says anything charming to one, Louise man¬ 
ages to mention the fact. Actually, she says 
‘fifty-four’ and he quickly corrects her. Oh, I 
nearly burst trying not to laugh when she 
pointedly told me his age.” 

Which was a foolish thing to write to a young 
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husband far from his bride, as well as all other 
women! His next letter was one long tirade 
against her coquetting ways. ... In floods of 
tears she wrote back reassuring him, but his sub¬ 
sequent letter, all contriteness, was written before 
hers reached him. 

From then on she was much more careful what 
she wrote to him, but there was much to amuse 
her, so secretly she kept a diary as well. Certainly 
she continued to write him of all she did, but she 
kept such comments that might be misinterpeted 
to herself and the diary. 

She joined in readily with all that Louise and 
Philippe planned for her and soon she was an ac¬ 
cepted member of their exclusive circle. On stage, 
the tall, blonde woman with the magnificent bust 
and well-rounded hips played countesses and du¬ 
chesses ; offstage she was more democratic: Never¬ 
theless she kept a firm rein on the conversation 
of the companions she admitted to that circle. 

However, so long as all was conducted with de¬ 
corum, Louise and Philippe’s private lives were 
their own affair—as was hers—and in an amaz¬ 
ingly short time Yvette came to accept it all. 
When she met unmarried pairs she refrained 
from comment. Often she imagined liaisons where 
none existed and, to her discomfort, quite often 
discovered that some “guilty” couple about whom 
she had been admirably broad-minded were, in 
fact, respectably married. It took time to sort out 
this new life, and that she had. 

There was one “common” person, however, 
within that charmed circle. It was because the 
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man who was mad about her was a favorite with 
them all. Pierre le russe (he was said to be the il¬ 
legitimate son of a Russian grand duke) was the 
finest comic in the Pigalle—subtle, witty, and a 
marvelous mime. He was a slight man in his mid¬ 
twenties, with a crumpled face that reminded one 
sometimes of a very old man and at others of a 
newborn babe. He had the saddest monkey eyes 
Yvette had ever seen, except when he smiled. It 
was a sweet smile, a very merry smile, sometimes 
a sardonic one. 

His paramour, Catherine Borel, was a voluptu¬ 
ous creature with flaming red hair and the man¬ 
ners of a fishwife. She was never faithful to him 
and tolerated him only because he spent every 
penny he earned on her, and also because she 
could treat him with the contempt other men 
reserved for her. Catherine attracted, but could 
not keep, lovers. They were not kind to her be¬ 
cause she was not kind; if she had any feelings at 
all they were exclusively for herself. 

Yvette detested Catherine. The feeling was mu¬ 
tual. 

Louise was careful in the main not to allow the 
wife of Frangois to meet people of whom he would 
not approve. Catherine delighted in trying to 
shock the young girl. Yvette remained passive, 
but her lip curled. She was polite to Louise’s guest 
and Pierre's lover, but she let Catherine know, by 
her looks, how she felt about her. Which was 
naive. 

A group of them were sitting outside a cafe by 
the Seine. Frederic Cadot, a young writer, was 
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relating the recent, tragic story of the due 
d’Engheim. Yvette remembered it vaguely; 
Madame Montenez had been so shocked and angry 
when the news of the mockery of a trial and the 
subsequent execution of the young man became 
public. But it was during the time she was nurs¬ 
ing her broken heart, and events had made no im¬ 
pact. So now Frederic repeated the details (as far 
as anyone knew them) for her benefit, and the 
others reiterated their own, vaguely formulated 
opinions. To their surprise, Yvette’s were quite 
definite. 

“He shouldn’t have done that. Bonaparte, I 
mean. It was not only wicked but a very foolish 
action. Until now all he has done has led to 
greatness, but this . . . this is a bad and retro¬ 
gressive step. He will have to pay for it in the 
end,” she concluded with an exasperated shrug. 

Her companions were surprised at her unwont¬ 
ed vehemence and laughed indulgently. For now 
they found her accent and foreign gestures charm- 
ing. 

Philippe Ziegler asked, “And what exactly do 
you mean by that ?” ( 

Catherine screamed with laughter.. “Oh, she s 
religious, isn’t she? Our Madame Villon should 
really be in a convent school, not married. Not 
married to someone like Francois, that’s for 
sure,” and Yvette could feel Pierre cringe at his 
mistress’s raucous noise. 

Yvette would not look at her but turned to Phil¬ 
ippe. “That is how life is,” she explained. “You 
can do what you like with the things that happen. 
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That is free will. But the things that happen are 
the Fates testing you . . . and whatever you do 
has to he equalized somewhere at some time.” 

“What religion is that?” Louise demanded. “I 
was brought up in the church, but no one ever told 
me anything like that.” 

“Oh,” Catherine sneered, stung at being ig¬ 
nored, “they have special instruction where she 
comes from. Do tell us,” she continued in ultra- 
refined accents, “what you provincials are taught 
in your ‘palazzoes’ ?” 

Yvette took a deep breath and endeavored to 
keep her tongue between her teeth. Then she 
heard a quietly spoken, “Good manners, for in¬ 
stance?” It was, surprisingly enough, Pierre who 
said it. 

Furious, Catherine rose and stalked away. With 
a shrug and a muttered apology to the others, her 
lover followed. They stood by the river, he talking, 
she pulling away in a huff. The others left them to 
it. 

“Now,” said Frederic, “tell us where you 
learned that piece of wisdom ?” 

By this time Yvette was sorry she had spoken, 
so she laughed the question off. “Oh, it would take 
too long. Still, don’t you think it gives point to our 
lives?” 

“Life has no sense or point at all. It is merely a 
succession of calamities which we all live through 
as best we can,” Frederic replied. 

“Oh come,” Louise objected, “you enjoy it, I’m 
sure.” 

“As a spectator. I love to see people making 
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fools of themselves. Look at Pierre over there, 
trying to win over a woman who is as worthless 
as a human being ean be. For instance, am I sup¬ 
posed to love a creature like Catherine Borel, as 
Christians tell me I should? Does ur religious 
little Yvette love her? I would be very surprised if 
that were so. So tell us,'my dear, what do you do 
in her case? Your fate has been to meet her. What 
does your free will decide?” 

“Avoid her like the plague if I can and, when I 
cannot, forbear to say exactly what I think of her. 
That’s the best I can do,” Yvette replied. 

They laughed and no one remembered to ask 
her again where she got her queer ideas from, so 
she breathed an inward sigh of relief. It would be 
so difficult to explain and she did not want to seem 
different from these people. She liked their casual, 
well-informed way of life. She might not approve 
of all she saw and heard; nevertheless, she loved 
the sophisticated manner in which they said and 
did even the things she couldn’t accept. 

So, during her sojourn in Paris she would put 
her old ways behind her. There would be time 
enough, when Francois returned, to find her way- 
back, with him, to her little daughter and the 
Gray Madonnas. 

In the meantime, she was in Paris. She smiled 
sweetly at the others, who were now watching the 
quarreling couple on the bank with interest. 

“Strange,” mused Phillippe, “how a man like 
Pierre, if one can call him a man, will always fall 
for an overheated bitch like the Borel.” 

She pricked up her ears as Louise said, “Shh!” 
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with a quick glance in her direction. She smiled at 
them questioning^. 

“Why would you not call Pierre a man?” she 
asked innocently. 

Louise said hastily, “Philippe means he is a for¬ 
eigner—they always seem to fall for the worst of 
our women,” Frederic exploded quietly into his 
glass. 

“I am a foreigner, in a way, but Francois is the 
best of Frenchmen,” said Yvette, quite cheerfully. 

“Ah,” said Philippe with a great look of wis¬ 
dom, “but you were bom in France. That makes 
all the difference.” 

She appreciated there was a good-natured joke 
against her and that it had to do with her inno¬ 
cence regarding the ramifications of sex. She said 
no more about it, but as soon as she got home she 
■wrote to Francois and demanded an explanation. 
For, she wrote, although she had no wish to dis¬ 
cuss such matters with anyone else, neither did 
she wish to remain ignorant. 

Francois eventually explained as best he could 
and Yvette was sorry for Pierre. She had never 
heard the word impotent used in that connection 
before. But really, Yvette thought that there was 
a great deal of fuss about very little. 

Being a woman—and so lately a woman—she 
could judge only by what she herself knew. She 
certainly didn’t realize the extent of the restraint, 
the patience, her impetuous young husband had 
practiced. She naively imagined that if one did not 
have the capacity to experience sex, then one also 
did not have the desire. To her, love was so sweet 
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when one loved; to practice it without was quite 
shocking. 

And no one could love Catherine, so why didn’t 
Pierre forget her and enjoy the excitement of this 
rushing, bustling city and the company of genial 
friends? 

In any case, the same post had brought another 
letter, this time from little Ricardo, and it made 
her so happy that she cried. It was badly written 
and ill-spelled. “When he was bigger,” he wrote, 
then Papa was going to let him have a boat (he 
didn’t misspell that!) of his very own. He had al¬ 
ready decided to call it “Ivette” after “his dere 
cuzin” and when she came back to them he “would 
take her saling in it.” Just her—certainly not his 
brother, because he broke everything he got his 
hands on. He didn’t mention his little sister. Why 
should he? He was so full of his own, boy’s world. 

Her aunt had enclosed a letter of her own, just 
a brief one telling her how much they were all 
looking forward to seeing her and her husband 
again, as soon as it could be arranged. 

By the time the year had drawn to its close. In 
the very early hours of a cold December morning, 
a small theatre party was installed in the apart¬ 
ment of an artisan on the ile de Cite, which Phil¬ 
ippe had rented for the occasion. After a merry, 
late supper, they had crowded themselves into the 
small rooms that had been cleared for them. There 
was food and wine and Louise, who was an excel¬ 
lent cook, undertook to.prepare breakfast. Those 
who had instruments and could play provided the 
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music. Outside, lanterns were lit—had been since 
the previous evening—and inside the room the 
stove made a cosy glow. 

Yvette sat near funny little Pierre, who regaled 
them with a mimed impression of an emperor 
being crowned. First the crown was too large, 
then too small, and finally it rolled away under a 
pew, while his monkey eyes looked frequently in 
the direction of his sometime mistress, who di¬ 
verted herself by ignoring his performance and 
flirting where she could. To pay her out, Yvette 
flirted a little with Pierre, in the role of his em¬ 
press, finally joining him under the pew and get¬ 
ting herself crowned there. 

It was a highly diverting performance and the 
company applauded her as much as they did 
Pierre. “You should be on the stage with the rest 
of us,” one of them teased and Philippe said ea¬ 
gerly, “Whenever you decide to make a career of 
it, I will gladly give you your first chance.” 
Louise compressed her lips and Yvette was an¬ 
noyed with them both; with Philippe for paying 
her special attention and with Louise for imagin¬ 
ing those attentions were welcome. 

So Yvette concentrated on her game with 
Pierre, who now decided to be Josephine’s snappy 
little pug, Fortune, who was said to often attack 
the emperor in his most ardent moments. 

As he snarled and snapped, Catherine sailed by 
on the arm of an amorous partner and said with a 
spiteful smile, “Those who are unable to play the 
master play the dog,” and to Yvette, “Don’t 
worry, madame, it is a game. He won’t bite.” 
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Pierre’s lips twisted for a moment, but then he 
carried on with the performance as though she 
hadn’t spoken. Yvette had had enough. With a 
brief, sickly smile she rose and wandered away 
while the others, with more compassion, joined in 
the game, another girl taking Y vette’s part. 

Even Catherine’s partner deserted her and she 
and Yvette found themselves, unwittingly, to¬ 
gether in a dark corner. 

~ “Mademoiselle,” Yvette said softly, “you are an 
ugly, spiteful woman. Ugly inside .” 

Catherine’s face turned a turgid red. “You 
fool,” she said viciously, but making sure her 
voice did not carry. “Do you think he wants your 
pity? He'd sooner have my scorn. He knows a girl 
like you wouldn’t look at him twice in that way, 
not even for his money, even if you needed it as 
much as I do. But alone with me he doesn’t mind 
crying, really begging like a dog. You cannot 
imagine the things I do for him, things which you, 
pure little innocent that you are, can t even begin 
to understand. He doesn’t mind my contempt—so 
long as I continue to offer him these serv¬ 
ices. ...” 

The movement of the little crowd gave Yvette 
an avenue of escape and she fled to another part 
of the room, her cheeks burning with shame. 
What kind of turmoil existed beneath the laughter 
and gaiety all around her? Lovemaking with her 
husband had been so good. There had to be love, 
there had to be, before a woman, even a man, 
surely, could feel the naturalness of the creation 
itself and before the intimacy changed from 
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meaningless copulation to the heights of sublim¬ 
ity. 

Looked at in the cold light of day she had to ad¬ 
mit there was a certain ridiculousness about the 
physical act of love. The superior mother had ex¬ 
plained love to her (after the death of Mata; she 
had been too young before that time). 

There is an ecstasy of longing between two 
people who love that, outside the earth’s sphere 
(for it happens there too), comes to fruition as a 
matter of course. But here, encased in our bodies 
as we are, this ecstasy must be achieved by more 
clumsy methods and, for a woman particularly, it 
may even take time and a certain amount of ex¬ 
perience. But believe me when I say that when 
two lovers truly come together then, it seems, the 
body disappears; when one is conscious only of 
the body, the ecstasy disappears and one is often 
left with nothing but disgust. 

For a girl who had been instructed in such a 
manner, it was no wonder that she could not al¬ 
ways be tolerant of the frailties of others. Added 
to that was Tier own fastidiousness. But already 
she had learned that when one loved as she did, it 
did not do to squander that love, for with each 
parting, one died a little within oneself. It had 
nothing whatever to do with sex, only with people. 

She also had been taught that the more one 
gave the more one had to give, which was very 
Confusing, but appeared to be true! 

Now everyone was busy demolishing Louise’s 
excellent omelettes and, by five o’clock in the 
morning, they took turns to station themselves at 
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the apartment windows. At six o'clock the doors 
of the great cathedral of Notre Dame, across the 
way, were opened. They could see the workmen in¬ 
side, still putting the finishing touches to the reno¬ 
vated interior. 

Already the guests were beginning to arrive 
and huddled figures stepped out of the coaches 
into the dubious warmth of Notre Dame. It was 
coronation day. 

The space in front of the cathedral was packed 
with people, some of whom had been there since 
the previous morning. Coifee stalls and other ven¬ 
dors were doing a roaring trade, and in the light 
of the lanterns the faces of the crowd looked dark 
and sinister. 

Yvette shivered. Even now she could not throw 
off the nightmares of her childhood. How was it 
that these French people, all of whom had lived 
through so many terrible tragedies brought on by 
the revolution while she had been in the safety of 
the palazzo Gonzala, could yet change with the 
winds of France and live for the moment? Per¬ 
haps it was because they had survived from mo¬ 
ment to moment that their familiarity with 
disaster had bred indifference to change. 

But all her sadness was forgotten as the gray 
sky lightened, imperceptibly at first, then settled 
itself into a dull indifference of the splendors 1 
low. The colors of the uniforms and the ladies’ 
court gowns showed up sharply against the bleak 
dawn. 

A great shout went up as they saw a donkey s 
ears and a cross, and behind that, the coach in 
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which the Pope rode. For the Holy Father himself 
had come to crown the first emperor of the 
French. 

All about them people hung out of windows and 
below was a solid sea of faces. Children were held 
high as the Pope stepped from his coach, stood for 
a moment, and then solemnly made the sign of the 
cross from the temporary steps of the cathedral. 
Some of the people sobbed, some jeered, others 
cheered, and still more kept a fearful silence. 
Louise and one or two girls in the room surrepti¬ 
tiously crossed themselves. 

The royal princesses came first, those pert sis¬ 
ters of the emperor newly raised to the rank, to¬ 
gether with the daughter of Josephine and the 
plebeian wife of Joseph, eldest brother of his new 
Majesty. 

There were cheers for the beautiful princess 
Borghese, who was Napoleon's sister Pauline and 
who was married to a genuine prince; for the 
pink and white Caroline, married to the ever-pop- 
ular Marshal Murat; and even for the eldest girl, 
Elise (married to no one in particular)—because 
they were in a cheering mood. 

The brilliantly lit cathedral was packed. Only 
two parties were missing, the emperor's entou¬ 
rage and that of Madame Mere, his mother. 
Humor had it that she hadn't been able to make 
the journey from Rome in time; gossip said she 
refused to leave her son Lucien, who had incurred 
his royal brother's wrath by marrying beneath 
him—not once, but twice! 

At long last, while the long-suffering guests 
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shivered inside the unheated Cathedral, chill with 
the damp of centuries and the wet plaster of the 
newly constructed theatrical interior, the guns 
boomed. 

The Emperor's suite had left the Tuillenes and 
was now on its way.... 

Murat came first, flamboyant as ever on his 
prancing steed. Next came the other newly 
created princes, and finally the coach with the em¬ 
peror and empress inside. 

The crowd went mad and then broke into a even 
greater, appreciative roar as the sun burst 
through the heavy clouds and shone directly onto 
the golden coach surmounted by eagles and a 

Within, Josephine, looking as lovely as a fairy¬ 
tale queen, smiled her happy smile without dis¬ 
closing her teeth. Yvette hung out of the window 
and cheered with the rest of them; such beauty 
and charm took her breath away and she nearly 
forgot to look at the emperor, who sat sternly at 
his consort's side and looked almost insignifi- 
can—even a little ridiculous—in a cloak of purple 
velvet. Whatever he was thinking on this, the 
greatest day a man could hope to have in his life¬ 
time, all his expression showed was an almost 
bored indifference. 

There was nothing to do while the coronation 
took place behind the closed doors of Notre Dame. 
Yvette, alone with Pierre, reflected that she had 
come a long way since leaving Madame Montenez. 

She told Pierre she was sorry if She had embar¬ 
rassed him earlier. 
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“But why, my dear? You were very amusing.” 

“We . . . we were all flirting somewhat.” She 
tried to cover her embarrassment with a weak ex¬ 
planation. “I was simply trying to be like every¬ 
one else.” 

“Were you?” he asked softly. His eyes looked 
sadder than ever. “Oh no, you wouldn’t have 
risked it with any of the others, in case they tried 
to take advantage of it at some later date. Really, 
you are a great prude.” 

“I don't know what you mean,” she cried an¬ 
grily. “I am married—and I love my husband.” 

“I am sure of that. I also know that, although 
you are quite fond of us, you also despise some of 
our ways.” 

“Oh Pierre,... I’m sorry... sorry I appear to 
you in that way. It’s all so different. ... I like 
you all so much,... but I do have my own stan¬ 
dards. Is there any reason why I must abandon 
them?” 

“Absolutely none. To thine own self be true, 
... as the man said. But you are also very young 
and sometimes you judge harshly. At other times 
you feel too much for other people’s burdens. You 
really must allow us to make our own mistakes in 
our own way, you know,” and his eyes twinkled at 
her so kindly. 

She couldn’t stop herself from bursting out, 
“But why do you love her? You must be aware of 
her nature, her faults....” 

He laughed at her outburst. “Why do you love 
Frangois? Is he without fault?” 
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“Francois? But that's different. Everyone loves 
him. He is good and kind and— 

“Beautiful and attentive and soulful—and he 

has no fault.” _ n 

She smiled. “Of course he has. But I really 
haven’t had time to find out what they are as a 
husband, although I often argued with him as a 
child. And he hasn’t had time to discover mine as 

a wife,” she concluded triumphantly. ^ . f 

They both laughed, and she forgot Catherine s 
disgusting revelations and knew that she liked 
Pierre for what he was and that he did not, sur¬ 
prisingly, disgust her at all. What he and 
Catherine shared had nothing to do with her. Hu¬ 
man beings were many-faceted and his paramour 
had the very least of him. His friends certainly 

had the best. . 

By the time the people had come out of the 

cathedral, the little group from the party had 
scattered completely. The rain was dimming the 
lanterns in the trees, and the people were hurry¬ 
ing to the palace of the Tuilleries to cheer the 

newly crowned couple. , 

Yvette and Pierre, hemmed in by the mob, 

cheered as loudly as the rest... ■ 
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Chapter Six 


Frederic Cadot stole a glance at Yvette and saw 
that she was completely lost in the world of the 
play. Mademoiselle Duchesnois’ thrilling voice 
filled the great theatre with an infinite pathos, so 
that even the claque paid to disrupt the per¬ 
formances in which she appeared, on behalf of her 
younger and more melodramatic rival. Made¬ 
moiselle George, was hushed. 

The Duchesnois seemed oblivious of their exis¬ 
tence. Completely absorbed in the title role of 
Phedre , she tore emotions to shreds. Yvette's pale 
face in the dim light of the box testified to her ut¬ 
ter enthrallment. 

She was still silent as Frederic handed her into 
the carriage. All around them vehicles were try¬ 
ing to extricate themselves from the melee of pas¬ 
sengers and pedestrians. Finally they were off. 
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"Did you enjoy yourself?’* he asked. 

She was unable to speak; she merely nodded. 

He smiled, took her hand, and kissed it. She did 
not resist. Today was her birthday and, as both 
Louise and Philippe were engaged in their own 
theatre that evening, Frederic had arranged this 
treat for her. It was rare for her to accept an en¬ 
gagement tete-^-tete, but she had known Frederic 
for a long time now and he had almost given up 
making amorous advances against such artless 
resistance. At last she found her tongue, at the 
same time unobtrusively extricating her hand 
from his clasp. 

"She is the most beautiful actress in the world,” 
she breathed. 

Her companion laughed. "Oh my poor Yvette. 
Never, never attempt to see her offstage, or you 
will be sorely disappointed. She is plain. No, 
downright ugly. She dresses like an old sack—and 
her figure is a skeleton covered with bad skin.” 

“Oh please, Frederic, don’t spoil any of it for 
me. She has so much loveliness within her. She 
seems to exist only for the part she is playing and 
... she makes it all so real and beautiful. She is 
beautiful and I do thank you for giving me such a 
wonderful birthday treat.” 

"Did you really enjoy it so much? I’m so glad. 
You know, I don’t often have a chance to talk to 
you alone. . . .” 

"I know, there are always so many people. 
Louise seems not to be able to exist without being 
surrounded all the time.” 
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“But don’t you find it overwhelming? I’m sure I 
do.” He sounded so eager. 

“Oh,” she said with studied innocence, “I’d be 
very miserable without you all. Do you know how 
long it is since I last saw my husband?” (She 
hated dragging Francois into these awkward situ¬ 
ations, but she never let anyone forget she was 
married and in love with her husband.) “It is 
more than a year. Now his letters are so slow in 
coming and I hoped so much there would be one 
for my birthday. But there, I am not going to be 
sad, for I have had such a very charming time, 
thanks to you. Tell me, when did you meet Made¬ 
moiselle Duchesnois?” 

“How do you mean, meet?” 

“You said offstage.” 

“Oh,” he was annoyed at being sidetracked. 
“I've heard tales from those who have met her. 
Everybody says the same things.” 

“So,” she said triumphantly, “you don’t know 
whether they are true or not. You were just teas¬ 
ing me.” With some luck she could keep the con¬ 
versation going until they reached the house. 

“Perhaps you’re right. Tellme, Yvette, don’t 
you miss... miss being with Frangois ?” 

“Oh yes.” (As if she had no idea what he was 
aiming at.) 

“I mean, you were still on your honeymoon, 
weren’t you? It must be difficult for a woman in 
your position?” 

“How do you mean, difficult?” With large, 
round eyes, it was so easy to act the innocent. “I 
didn’t expect him to be away for such a long time. 
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But I am not at all bored. No one can be bored in 
Paris.” 

He changed his tactics. “I would be willing to 
wager that you never kissed a man before you met 
Frangois?” 

“I was twelve when I met Frangois and before 
that I had kissed my cousin Ronaldo. I remember 
he slapped me for my impertinence.” 

“Oh Yvette, why do you always tease? You 
know very well how much I am attracted to you. 

“Thank you.” 

“And don't you find me attractive in any way?” 

“Oh yes, quite devastatingly so,” 

“Do you really?” 

She laughed and kissed him lightly. They had 
stopped in front of the house. “Let us not loiter. 
Do you know that Louise has instructions to re¬ 
port all my doings—in detail!” As he still hesi¬ 
tated, beginning to sulk a little, she coaxed, “Oh 
Frederic. You have so many conquests to your 
credit, why try to add me?” 

He shrugged. “I get bored with easy conquests.” 

“Oh, I am so glad. For you see, in that case I 
shall keep you interested for a very, very, very 
long time.” 

She smiled. When he still sulked, she laughed 
and tweaked his mustache. “Good night, Frederic. 
It was a truly lovely evening,” and with that she 
left the carriage. 

Louise was home. She didn’t seem to be in a 
very good mood, so Yvette left it to her to ask 
about the evening. When she eventually did, she 
didn’t sound as though she cared very much. Even 
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so, Yvette couldn’t help being enthusiastic, even 
against such apparent indifference. 

“Oh Louise, it was wonderful! I do wish you 
could have been there. Have you ever seen Made¬ 
moiselle Duchesnois act?” 

Louise seemed disinclined for conversation. 
Philippe was not with her. One of the actresses, 
new to the company, had fluffed her lines that 
night and he had insisted she stay behind to go 
over the part again. The actress was not very tal¬ 
ented, merely young and pretty. 

After a few moments, she commented, “I’m sur¬ 
prised Frederic was in such a hurry to be off. I’m 
sure he had a very good time; I expect you both 
did.” 

She sounded somewhat sour. The girl’s rapt 
looks jarred in her present mood. 

“Whether he did or not I found it quite wonder¬ 
ful.” 

“Really? Our cynical friend is something of a 
ladies’ man. I expect even you have noticed that?” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed.” Now she sounded short. “I 
didn’t have a wonderful time because of him,** 
Then, feeling that she was being unfair to him in 
the circumstances, she amended, “Of course, he is 
very good company and he does know the plays 
and the players. But oh, did you ever see the 
Duchesnois act? She is the most sublime...” 

“A common laundress off the streets, a hag with 
bad breath, I am told. She has no beauty . . . she 
is old ....” 

“Oh no, Louise. On stage she is divine, believe 
me. And she is less than thirty, I am sure. Made- 
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moiselle George is not a patch on her, for all Phil¬ 
ippe’s ravings... 

Apparently she had said the wrong thing, for 
the older woman turned on her. “Oh, so now you 
set yourself up against an artiste like Philippe? 
You know more about acting than he does? You 
know, madame, sometimes you get a little above 
yourself. You always know everything better than 
anyone else.” 

Yvette, if not actually shocked—she had seen 
something of her friend’s moods before this and 
knew they didn’t last long—was nevertheless 
hurt. “I said no such thing. I merely said Made¬ 
moiselle Duchesnois was a marvelous actress and 
that I had a wonderful time. It is my birthday, 
you know.” 

Her friend cooled a little. “Oh, take no notice of 
me. I’m glad you had a good time. Duchesnois is a 
much better actress than George, but what does 
that signify? The other has youth and beauty on 
her side, and what chance has a great talent 
against that ?”- 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say George wasn’t talented; she 
is, very. I don’t think she has genius and the other 
has. Oh poor Louise, here I go rambling on and 
you look tired to death. Was it bad tonight? 

“Oh no, it was wonderful. There was I, acting 
like mad and trying to cover up for a goose who 
could not only not act but could not even keep two 
consecutive lines in her head. Poor Philippe has 
had to stay behind to drum some sense into her, so 
that she doesn’t completely ruin the piece next 
time. And he is so very tired and worried.” 
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Yvette was very tired, but as she got the mes¬ 
sage the other was trying so hard to conceal, she 
decided to stay until she was in a better humor. 

“I'm sure the audience didn’t notice a thing. 
For when you are onstage no one else matters. 
Certainly not a silly girl making her debut. Be¬ 
lieve me,” she added slyly, “you and Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois have much in common. I have often 
wondered why you don't play tragedy yourself. 
I’m sure you would be marvelous.” 

“I wasn’t so bad,” Louise replied, mollified. “I 
played all those parts when I started out but, you 
know, comedy is even harder to achieve. When one 
is playing in drama, one simply lets oneself go. 
However, in comedy there must be a niceness, a 
precise sense of timing, the pregnant pause at ex¬ 
actly the right moment—because, truth to tell, the 
lines aren’t always so amusing. And when one is 
playing against someone who has none of these 
sensibilities then, believe me, the going is very 
hard.” 

Now she had talked herself into a better mood. 
“So tell me, was Frederic ah attentive host?” 

“Yes, of course. He dined me well, wined me, 
and brought me home from the theatre. He really 
couldn’t have been more charming.” 

“Oh surely he attempted—” 

“He attempted nothing.” She spoke sharply. 
“You know how I feel about such things, and he is 
a good friend to both Frangois and me. Now I 
think I will go to bed!” 

“I sometimes wonder,” Louise grumbled, “what 
sort of a married life you and Frangois did have. 
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You aren't the sort we expected him to marry, I 
can tell you, and when it comes to sex you hardly 
seem to know what one is talking about.” 

“Then go on wondering,” Yvette replied pertly. 
“This much I will tell you: Whatever condition I 
was in when my husband left is the one he will 
find me in on his return. Of that you may be sure, 
my dear!” 

With that she quitted the room and retired for 
the night. She prayed and prayed there might be 
a letter from him on the morrow. Then she slept 
and dreamed she was on a large stage, acting her 
heart out while a vast audience sent back waves of 
emotion. When she awoke her eyes were wet with 
tears. 

And still there was no letter.... 




Chapter Seven 


Ever since that first birthday at the palazzo, 
Yvette had celebrated the event on the day Mata 
had chosen for her. True, she had learned since 
that she was bom at least a month earlier, but it 
appealed to her sense of the dramatic to be able to 
say that the Bastille had been pulled down on her 
birthday. 

The day had been two months past before she 
heard from Frangois. She dreamed about him the 
night before. They were back in Fiume, racing 
through the grounds and keeping out of sight of 
the grownups so they could not scold her for her 
tomboyish pranks. Then the two little boys found 
them and they all romped together until she grew 
tired. She found Frangois had gone and, in a 
panic, went in search of Mata. 

The scene changed and she was crouched at 
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Mata's feet: Oh Mata, why do I have always to 
lose those I love ? Why did you go ? Why did Ma- 
man? Why did 1 have to fall in love and be parted, 
so I am miserable now? No, no, I didn’t mean 
that, 1 am glad of the love—but the partings hurt 
so much, so very much . . . Mata stroked her 
hair very gently and said nothing. 

There was a knocking on her door and she 
dragged herself from her dream to find that she 
had overslept. Maria was standing by her bed. 

“What is it, Maria?” she asked irritably. “I 
didn’t ring, and I think I will stay in bed this 
morning. Is the signora up?” She always spoke 
Italian with her maid. 

“No, signora. But there is someone calling to 
see you. A naval officer. 1 

She shot up excitedly. “Maria—is it?...” 

Her maid remained as stolid as ever. “I’ve 
never seen him before. He says he has a letter for 
you.”' 

She hurriedly wrapped a negligee about her, 
untied her cap, and shook her hair loose. It was a 
maze of clustering curls after she had slept, but 
she did not even stay to tidy it. Ordering her maid 
to send in breakfast, she hurried down to the 
salon. 

A man stood against the window and turned at 
her entrance. 

He was of medium height, with a lined face, 
and as he moved she saw that one sleeve was 
empty. 

“Madame Villon?” 
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“Yes, m’sieur. Have you brought me news of 
my husband?” 

“I have a letter for you. As I have to travel 
through Paris on my way home, he asked me to 
deliver it.” 

“Oh, thank you so much.” She took the packet 
from him. “I have ordered breakfast for us. 
Please be seated.” 

He sat as though he was tired to death, and she 
noted that he limped as he walked. He wasn’t as 
old as she had first thought. His face was really 
quite young; it had simply seen too much too soon. 

“Please read your letter, madame. Don’t let me 
disturb you.” 

“Only tell me that my husband is well. The let¬ 
ter can wait.” She wanted to be alone to read it. 

“He is very well.” 

She gave an audible sigh of relief. “They say 
the fleet is at Toulon and the emperor’s army has 
gone there to meet it.” 

“Then the emperor’s army will be disap¬ 
pointed,” he said shortly. “I left my ship—which 
is the same as your husband’s—holed up at Ca¬ 
diz.” 

“But... quite safe?” 

“Too safe. This new admiral seems unable to 
make up his mind what to do with his fleet.” 

She didn’t care. So long as he kept her Fran§ois 
out of danger, that was all that mattered. He was 
on the same ship as this young man—he must 
have been in the same battle! The thought that he 
might have been similarly wounded made her 
shudder. The realization that he might have been 
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killed made her feel sick and faint. God send him 
hack to me, she prayed silently. Let the fleet stay 
at Cadiz until the emperor forgets his invasion 
schemes and the ships and the men return safely 
home. 

Breakfast arrived and she ate her rolls in a 
desultory fashion with her guest. She wished to 
he rid of him so she could read her long-awaited 
letter, hut she made polite conversation. 

“And you, lieutenant, you are on your way 
home, you say?” 

“Oh yes/1 am on my way home. What else is 

there for me to do ?” 

“Have you a wife waiting ?” 

“I was betrothed.” 

“Was?” Oh, poor man. Had she let him down? 

“You don’t think I would hold her to our en¬ 
gagement now?” he said with quiet Dittemess, 

“Oh m’sieur, why do you say such things? We 
women can only wait and pray for the day that 
brings our loved ones home, lias she said she will 

not wait for you' J 

“No, hut she doesn’t know about this ! and he 

tugged at his empty sleeve viciously. w 

“What difference do you think that makes?’ she 
demanded. “You know, they do say a famous En¬ 
glish admiral has only one arm; what is more, he 
is deficient of an eye. It appears he is still very 
useful to his country and,” she smiled and 
dimpled, “it is said, to the ladies as well.” 

He half-smiled in return. 

“Come, m’sieur, you are feeling very low and 
tired and, to tell the truth, somewhat sorry for 
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yourself, for which I do not blame you. But have 
you any idea what it means to be a woman—wait¬ 
ing, waiting, and constantly praying? You tell me 
my husband is safe and well, and I am happy. 
Were you to tell me he was ill, wounded, my only 
thought would be to get to him somehow, to tend 
him, and tell him how much I love him. I don’t 
know your fiancee or how she will react to these 
new circumstances, but please, you mustn’t punish 
her by not allowing her to make her own decision. 
She didn’t fire the shot that took away your arm, 
and there is no reason for you to be as brutal with 
her as the cannonball was with you. You must let 
her tell you how she feels.” 

“Then you think a woman could love me as I am 
now?” 

She laughed. “Why not remain as you were be¬ 
fore this happened to you. After all, that is the 
man she loves.” 

He smiled now and she said, “I will get dressed 
and, if you have a little time to spare, I will escort 
you and show you something of Paris before you 
leave it. You will enjoy that, I think.” 

She slipped away and the first thing she did was 
to read her letter. This one had not passed 
through the hands of the censor and Francois 
could write freely. They had seen some action.... 
his friend had been wounded in it . . . the fleet 
was now at Cadiz, but something was brewing, he 
was sure of that. Admiral Yillenueve might seem 
to procrastinate but they were all positive that he 
had something in store that would really decide 
the issue between France and England. Once the 
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enemy was engaged in open battle by the whole 
French fleet, all would soon be over. Then, it was 
promised, there would be leave for the veterans. 

Frangois didn’t go on to tell her that the blood¬ 
shed he had seen had sickened him; that he had 
been unable to think of the men in the other ships 
as enemies but as men like himself doing their 
duty as he was, and that he was shocked by the 
waste of life. Instead he wrote cheerfully and sug¬ 
gested that she take the small house she had writ¬ 
ten him about, so that they could be alone together 
when he came home. Oh, he loved her so much, 
longed for her until it hurt—and would she please 
cheer poor Jean, to whom he had entrusted this 
letter, as he was in a very low state ? 

His news about coming home excited her so 
much the rest of the letter had little impact, ex¬ 
cept for the part where he said he loved her. 
“Poor Jean,” in consequence, had a very good time, 
got slightly drunk, and talked incessantly of his 
“dear Julie,” who was waiting for him. She 
wasn’t sorry to see him go, and hurried home to 
reread her letter. 

Now everything would be wonderful again. She 
would see the agents about the house the very 
next day and then, to stop herself from thinking 
and worrying too much, would set about furnish¬ 
ing it immediately. 

“Where have you been?” Louise demanded on 
her return. “Your maid tells me you have spent al¬ 
most the entire day with a strange sailor. 

“I have, indeed,” Yvette laughed. “He was a 
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shipmate of Francois. Oh Louise, he is well and 
will soon be home, and I am to take the little house 
and . . . and ... oh, I am so happy. . . .” To 
prove it she flung herself onto a sofa and burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, you foolish child,” Louise said, coming to 
her and placing an arm around her. “Oh dear, 
who would have thought you had all that pent-up 
emotion inside you all these months? And there 
was I, being an absolute pig because I was jealous 
of a stupid girl Philippe has tired of already. For¬ 
give me, my dear.” 

The girl sat up and blew her nose. “No, I am the 
silly one. Oh Louise, how long will it be before he 
is here again? Look, here is his letter—read 
it. . . . Really, I don’t mind. How long do you 
think ?” 

Louise took the letter from her and was ex¬ 
pressionless as she read. “It depends,” she said, 
“on when this . . . whatever it is, takes place. 
When it is over he will tell you more. Better still, 
he will appear on the doorstep one day—and catch 
you flirting with another man!” 

“Oh Louise, I don’t flirt, really. It’s all fun, ev¬ 
eryone knows that.” 

“My dear Yvette,” Louise said briskly, “you 
were probably born flirting with the physician, 
practiced early on every male member of your 
family, and have never stopped since. It came 
with the breath they slapped into you.” 

“Oh!” 

“I am joking. I know there is no harm in you, 
really. If you had wanted, you could have had 
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Philippe, I know. I have watched you, jealous hag 
that I am, and whenever he has taken your hand 
and looked soulfully into your eyes, you have em¬ 
barked on stories of your dear papa of whom he 
reminds you and who, I am sure, you cannot 
remember at all. So I forgive you, and so, I’m 
sure, will Francois.” 

Yvette lowered her eyes modestly. It hid the de¬ 
rision in them. As though she would let the old 
lecher touch more than her hand! But she had no 
wish to hurt her friend’s feeling, so did not com¬ 
ment. 

The next day, accompanied by Louise, she set 
about renting the little house. “Of course,” her 
friend said, “this will do only for the time being. 
You will both want something smarter and nearer 
the center eventually.” 

“But this is a darling house,” Yvette protested. 
“I’m sure we will be very happy in it for a long 
time. The garden is sweet too, and the house has 
room enough for Francois, myself, and the chil¬ 
dren.” 

“Oh, so there are to be children, are there?” 

“Oh, of course. Lots of children. Louise, why do 
you think I didn’t have a baby? I quite took it for 
granted I was with child when Frangois left, and 
was so disappointed when it was not so. Why 
didn’t it happen?” 

At last she was ready to talk about her married 
life. Louise listened sympathetically. 

“We are all different, my dear. And you are 
very young and . . .” She didn’t like to say her 
friend was undeveloped. “Well, some women have 
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them right away, but with others it takes a little 
longer. You and Francois were together only a 
few weeks.” 

“But you’ve never had any children at all. Per¬ 
haps I will be like that?” 

“My dear girl, I haven’t had time for children. 
I’ve had my work to consider. By the time I 
stopped playing ingenue parts, I was almost past 
it—anyway, too old to want to try again. I did 
have a stillborn baby a short time after I was 
married, but I was so ill and uncomfortable dur¬ 
ing my time that I’ve hardly wanted to take any 
more chances.” 

Yvette looked away to hide the accusation in 
her eyes. Not a word of sorrow for the lost baby, 
only the discomfort she had felt. Louise caught 
the look and said shortly, “I nearly died too. 
Don’t be so hard... and young!” 

“I’m sorry, Louise. But I can hardly wait for 
the day when I hold my own baby, mine and 
Francois’, in my arms. I long for that day.” 

Then, with a shock, another baby swam before 
her vision: A little girl , laughing and fair against 
the background of the palazzo. She had to shake 
her head before the vision disintegrated and the 
small house reappeared. She released her breath 
with a gasp and her hands felt clammy. 

“Oh, you are right. This house won’t do for 
long. For we shall not be staying here after all. It 
will be our honeymoon home and then . . . then 
Francois and I will return to my home. We will 
return to Fiume.” 

Her friend looked at her oddly. The child 
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looked as though she had seen a ghost. Louise 
knew of her friend's second-sightedness at «Sf 
Perhaps she was suddenly aware that the house 
was haunted ? It made her shiver. 

“Come,” Yvette said quickly, “we must return 
home or you will be late for the theatre. I think I 
will accompany you tonight.” 

On their return later that night, Maria came to 
disrobe her mistress. For some time Yvette had 
noticed a change in her maid; she seemed more 
sluggish and stupid than ever. She didn’t know 
that Maria, whom everyone but she called Marie, 
was in her element these days. Seven or eight 
years older than her mistress, simpler in mind 
but much shrewder, she had come to know Paris 
very well—in some cases, intimately. And 
Madame Passiglette's eye was not that of the all- 
seeing witch, as had been the other madame’s. At 
night, when her mistress was away, Maria was 
away too, enjoying herself just as much and in 
even more uninhibited company. 

Tonight she was clumsier than ever and Yvette 
grew impatient. “Really Maria, you seem asleep 
on your feet. I haven’t worked you too hard, I 
hope. You have had almost the whole day to your¬ 
self.” 

The woman giggled stupidly and then hiccupped 
The smell of drink almost sent her mistress red¬ 
ing. “Maria,” she called sharply, you are drunk! 

The wretch almost leered at her and giggled 
again. Yvette, disgusted, ordered her sharply to 
bed. The next day she consulted with Louise. 
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“The silly woman should be married,” was the 
advice she proferred. “It won’t cost you much to 
find her some sort of a husband, and then you can 
engage a more suitable girl in her place! I never 
did like the baggage and can’t think why you 
have kept her.” 

Yvette did not reply immediately. She and 
Maria had shared the same home, and the maid 
was now her only link with it. It would be like 
cutting off more of the past if she were to go. 

“Well?” 

“Oh Louise, I am so used to her. Perhaps if you 
talk to her she will promise to give up her wild 
ways, and then you can tell her I will never men¬ 
tion the matter again. Please try.” 

The actress spoke to the maid in private. She 
gave her promise—then that night they found she 
had absconded, taking some of her mistress’s 
jewelry with her. It wasn’t very valuable, nor yet 
sentimental stuff, but Louise was furious. She was 
all for informing the authorities, but Yvette shook 
her head. 

“No, let her go. The fault is mine. I promised 
we would return. It is my fault,... my fault....” 

Louise shrugged and the maid was not men¬ 
tioned by them again. A trim country girl, also 
called Marie, was engaged in her place. And so a 
little more of the past slipped away and, with it, 
a little more of Mata. 
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Chapter Eight 


Yvette ran and her breath came in agonized 
gaspsi Behind her, on the wind, she heard her 
name being called urgently and it was Mata’s 
voice. Why she didn’t want to see her, speak with 
her, she didn’t know. All she knew was that she 
was terrified of what Mata might tell her. So she 
ran and the perspiration matted her curls and al¬ 
most blinded her, but she dared not stop. She had 
to escape from Mata and find Frangois .... 

Early that day the vacilliating Admiral Vil- 
leneuve sailed into the open sea against the or¬ 
ders of his emperor. Excitement ran high among 
the men, who had too long been waiting for this 
day. 

Francois was at his station, shouting his or¬ 
ders to the sailors manning the guns. A cloud 
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obliterated the sun; there was a mist over the 
sea, and suddenly he found himself wishing he 
had no part in all this. Yvette—if only he were 
back with Yvette—if only he had never left her. 

Then the air was split by a mighty roar and 
there seemingly appeared from nowhere numer¬ 
ous ships, all firing at once. But perhaps he was 
wrong and there was only one burst of firing. All 
he was aware of at that moment was a tremen¬ 
dous noise and the stench of powder over every¬ 
thing. When the smoke cleared, he stared, 
horrified, at the decks. Moments before, men had 
stood there, poised for action. Now they lay about 
him, some still, others groaning and clutching 
their bodies in agony. 

Those few seconds in which he stood shocked 
into amazement at the scene were probably his 
undoing. The next moment he too was flung to 
the deck, clutching his stomach and sliding in his 
own blood and entrails. 

Then there was nothing. 

Louise heard Yvette’s scream and came run¬ 
ning. “For heaven’s sake!” she cried, “What’s the 
matter?” 

Yvette struggled away from the tangled weeds, 
which were growing round her feet, and woke to 
find herself in bed. “What is it ?” she asked. 

“You screamed in your sleep. You must have 
been having a nightmare.” 

Yvette sighed with relief. “Oh yes. It was terri¬ 
ble at first, although I can’t think why I was 
frightened or why I ran away. But I wanted to 
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get to Francois. He was smiling at me and hold¬ 
ing out his arms. But when I tried to reach him 
these horrible weeds began to grow all around me 
and nearly strangled me. Oh Louise, I was so 
frightened. I wish I could have reached him.” 

“Go back to sleep and have a nice dream. It’s 
early yet. That comes of eating cheese omelettes 
late at night.” 

“Yes, perhaps. Go back to bed. I’m all right 
now and Fm sorry to have disturbed you.” 

After Louise had left her, Yvette tried to sleep 
again, but she was afraid it would be Mata who 
came back and not Frangois. And she was afraid 
to talk te Mata when she had such a sad face. 
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Chapter Nine 


December 2nd, 1805, and the sun shone again 
for the emperor as it had a year previously at the 
appearance of his coronation coach. Austerlitz! 
Napoleon's greatest victory to date, and when the 
news reached Paris the city, used to victories 
though it was, went mad. 

It was a timely celebration. Trafalgar, al¬ 
though played down by the newspapers, had left 
a bad taste. No one blamed the great man for 
that. Villeneuve, that procrastinating admiral of 
the French fleet, had willfully disobeyed Napo¬ 
leon’s orders and engaged the enemy at a time 
when it had the advantage. Luckily for him he 
had been taken prisoner; it would have been a fir¬ 
ing squad had he been in France. 

The admiral on the other side, the one-eyed, 
one-armed Nelson, had not been so fortunate. He 
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had been killed in the action ; so had many En¬ 
glish and French sailors. Among those was Lieu¬ 
tenant Frangois Villon. 

News reached his Yvette some time in Novem¬ 
ber; she fell down in a dead faint. When she 
came to, she refused to believe the news. She even 
smiled and said she’d know if anything like that 
had happened to him. 

Louise was horrified at her reaction. “My dar¬ 
ling child, you must believe. Frangois,” and her 
own tears fell fast, “is dead. He was killed in ac¬ 
tion.” 

“No, no, Louise, you mustn’t say such terrible 
things. Of course I would know if . . . if that 
happened. He had been wounded—I saw him like 
that—probably taken prisoner . . . but he is not 
dead. You are not to say that word again.” 

There was nothing Louise could do while she 
was in that state. Frederic, Philippe, some of the 
others—those who didn’t avoid her—played along 
with her self-deception. Only Pierre was more 
brutal. 

“Frangois is dead,” he said in a flat voice. 
“Make up your mind to it, it will be easier for 
you in the end.” 

So she wouldn’t see him. She couldn’t forbid 
him the house because, although she shared all 
expenses, it wasn’t hers. The other house waited 
for her and Frangois; it was ready and fur¬ 
nished, and as soon as he came home they would 
move into it and she would nurse him back to 
health. Sometimes, in her dreams, she did nurse 
him ... but he always slipped from her arms and 
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she was left calling his name into the empty 
darkness. 

She moved around in a restless fashion, happy 
at one moment, quarrelsome the next. She tried 
Louise’s patience sorely, but her friend behaved 
like an angel. Still, Louise couldn’t understand as 
Mata would have understood her little darling, 
and she wailed to Philippe that things couldn’t go 
on in this way. The child would go into a decline 
unless she faced the inevitable. Philippe agreed 
with her, but he liked this new, feverishly gay 
Yvette. She was not on her guard quite so often 
and when the truth finally hit her, then there he 
would be right on the spot to offer the comfort 
she would need. 

“Let it be,” he told his mistress soothingly. 
“She will realize it all in time. And we must see 
she isn’t alone when it happens.” 

“Perhaps you are right. But she is such a 
strange one. I love her dearly, yet I have never 
really understood her. She seems one of us—yet 
she is not. From things she has let drop I think 
she had a very strange upbringing. For instance, 
why does she keep saying she would know if he 
were dead? She almost convinces me at times that 
he is not. 

“Then unconvince yourself,” he replied drily. 
“I have gone into it thoroughly and he fell on the 
day of the battle. He is dead!” 

Louise burst into tears afresh, and her lover 
had an exquisite feeling of anticipation at the 
thought of Yvette reacting in similar fashion 
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when the realization finally struck her. He was 
not there when it did. 

Yvette was asleep, and it was Mata who came 
as she had tried to come so often in the past 
weeks. 

“Mata, go away . I don’t want to talk to you. 
You have a sad face and I don’t want to hear any¬ 
thing sad. Look, I’ll show you how to waltz. . . 

Mata left in a swirl of mist and then she saw 
... Frangois! 

“Yvette,” he called. “Yvette,... Yvette .. !.* 

** Frangois!” she shrieked and tried to 'pene¬ 
trate the mist. But it turned into fine veiling and 
caught her around the wrists and ankles. It 
wrapped itself about her head so she couldn’t call 
or see anything any more, and all the while his 
voice called, » • • ‘‘Yvette . . . Yvette • • ■ be¬ 
loved .. ” 

Mata unwrapped the misty stuff from her and 
took her gently in her arms. “Help Mm, Yvette: 
she said softly, “for he does not believe it either. 
It all happened so quickly ... and he is so young, 
... so full of life. Help him, my darling. He can¬ 
not exist in the mists forever. We will look after 
him when he allows us to. But you must help him 
first, for it is you he seeks.” 

She felt crushed beyond tears as she clung to 
the warm, sweet-smelling form of her foster 
mother. “Oh Mata, don’t send me back. Let me 
stay—please let me stay. Then I can help him—-1 
can help him if we are together. Mata, let me 
stay — pleasef” 
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“It is not possible, my darling. It is not time 
and there are other things you must do.” 

Yvette cried in despair; “There is nothing for 
me to do now, nothing / Why do you all leave me? 
Am I not to have anyone, ever?” Then, because 
she wanted to hurt Mata for making her see 
truth, she cried, “Maman, I want Maman!” 

Mata's voice sounded so sad as she went with a 
swirl of the mists. “There is my child, Yvette, my 
child. The child I gave to you.” 

Yvette woke to the bleak dawn, her pillow wet 
with tears. Outside her window the celebrations 
had started. 

Austerlitz! Where was that? And where was 
Trafalgar? Where was she, Yvette? A creature 
left standing in the mist with a frail candle be¬ 
tween her and her loved ones. The candle of the 
night that led her loved ones to her, but could not 
lead her to them. 

“There is my child, Yvette, the child I gave 
you.” 

A small groan escaped her; she didn’t know the 
child: a toddling three-year-old, laughing in the 
sunshine of a static world. How old was she now? 
Five, almost six. The years would go by fast: She 
would grow out of all recognition! One day she 
would be fourteen, the age at which she, Yvette, 
had given her promise.... 

Francois had promised he would come back to 
her. He had told her to rent the house. She 
wanted to die—die and be finished with it all. 

The noise woke Louise early and she came into 
Yvette’s room. “My dear, there are such goings 
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on outside,” she twittered. “Shall we get dressed 
and join them?” 

Then she saw the tears and the desolation, and 
was immediately subdued. “My love, what is it?” 

“Francois is dead.” It was a wail of defeat and 
misery. Louise moved toward the bed, tentatively 
at first. Her friend lay there, making no move¬ 
ment, her slight frame, which had whittled down 
during the past, feverish weeks, barely showing 
beneath the covers. 

“Oh my dear,” she said helplessly and then, as 
the tears fell anew, bent down and impulsively 
gathered the poor thing into her arms. Yvette 
cried her broken heart out... for Francois, for 
Mata . . . and for Maman. For all she had ever 
loved and lost—everyone! 

“There is my child , Yvette, the child I gave 
you ” and she cried for her too. And for the chil¬ 
dren who should have been hers and Francois’s 
and now would never be. 

At three years of age her first life had finished, 
at fourteen the next; now, at twenty, all was 
gone. Except for the child Mata had given to her 
and whom Roberto had snatched away. In all her 
present misery, she felt her hatred of her cousin 
anew. If only she had the little Eosmarina with 
her now, it would give her something, someone to 
hold onto. “Give me the child, Mata,” she cried 
inside herself, “give me the child.” 

“Hush now, my love,” Louise soothed. “It is 
good that you have wept, for now you have 
washed the wound. Oh, it will hurt, it will 
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indeed,” and her own tears fell fast, “but time 
will heal, believe me.” 

Gradually the girl’s paroxysm passed. “You 
loved him too,” she sighed. 

“We all did, Yvette.” 

“Yes, he was lucky in that. To know Francois 
was to love him. Perhaps it was wrong of me to 
do so. , . , No, I could not help that. I think it 
was wrong of me to have given in to that love.” 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing? You two 
were made for each other.” In that moment, 
Louise believed what she said, although she had 
often wondered about the marriage in the past. 
“Whatever else has happened, that can never be 
taken from you.” 

As riie had said to Philippe, the child said the 
strangest things at times. How did she suddenly 
come to realize that Francois was dead? Really, 
she would never understand her. 

Some little time later, Yvette said to her in a 
flat voice, “I must plan for the future.” 

“Oh, there isn’t any hurry. You’re welcome to 
stay here for as long as you wish. You know that. 
I like having you. I’m sure I’d miss you if you 
went away.” 

The girl sighed, “I have made up my mind. I 
shall go home. I should have done so a long time 
ago; I just felt closer to Francois here.” 

“Perhaps you are right. One needs a family at 
such times. Your aunt will take good care of you, 

I am sure, and you will be pleased to see the chil¬ 
dren again. They are such a help at times like 
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these. Did I ever tell you how I came to lose my 
baby?” 

Yvette left the room abruptly. Yes, Louise had 
told her. 

At fourteen she had made a promise, life would 
make sure she kept it. She made an ironic bow to 
the fates. 

She would go home ... she would redeem her 
promise. 

As she had once, a long time ago, answered a 
similar plea from Paris from another Yvette, the 
dowager marchesa acted impulsively and swiftly. 
She wrote to her niece* telling her that a vessel 
would be at her disposal as soon as was practica¬ 
ble, and she would be informed immediately. 
Then and only then did she apprise her eldest 
son of the news. 

Koberto was shocked at his feeling of revul¬ 
sion. Yvette back with them after all his efforts 
to keep her at bay? It wasn't possible! 

“I have no vessel available for France,” he said 
shortly. 

“But my son, we must have. The seas are clear 
of French ships and there is little danger now.” 

“No? You forget, Mamma, that we are a 
French satellite and, as such, can be fired on by a 
British man-o’-war. Would you expose the girl to 
that? For I will not risk my men or my ships in 
that direction.” 

“Then she must come overland.” 

“The whole continent is in a ferment. She is 
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safer where she is. She is with friends.... I will 
send what money she needs!” 

So poor Aunt Rosmarina wrote again, begging 
her darling niece to be patient. As soon as things 
were less confused they would send for her. She 
shed a few tears as she wrote. 

A small hand tugged at her sleeve. “Why are 
you crying, Grandmamma?” 

She looked down at the concerned face of her 
small granddaughter and kissed the child. 

“Grandmamma has a sad letter to write, my 
darling.” 

“Why is that, and who are you writing to?” 

“To your cousin, my child—your French 
cousin, Yvette. But you don’t remember her, do 
you?” 

The child concentrated for a moment. “I do, I 
think. She would never talk to me. Sometimes 
when I was a little baby I wanted to run to her, 
but she always walked away. Why was that ?” 

“Oh, she loved you my darling; she loved you 
very much. But Papa . . .” She desperately 
sought a plausible excuse, “Papa knew she had a 
very bad cold and was afraid you would catch it. 
So she went on a long sea voyage and now she is 
coming home.” 

"Does she live here, with us ?” 

“This is her home, yes,” her grandmother said 
firmly. 

The news excited the little girl and when Papa 
came in, she rushed to him and together they 
walked to his study. She chattered all the way 
and repeated everything her grandmother had 
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told her of the exciting cousin who really lived 
with them and who was coming home at last. 

“When will she come, Papa? Will she be here 
tomorrow? And if she arrives very, very late, will 
I be allowed to stay up and welcome her 

“She will not come tomorrow, my darling. See, 
Papa has brought you a beautiful shell. It is the 
biggest shell in the world, I think, ant 5 . 
hear all the seas roaring within it.” 

She listened, her little face quite serious and 
then she said, “My cousin Yvette will be on the 
sea in Papa's ship, won't she?” 

Ricardo heard the news and came racing to ask 
his grandmother if it were true. 

“Darling, do not become too excited, for it will 
be some time before she can be brought here. 
There are such difficulties,” she sighed. ‘So many. 
We must all be patient. Oh, poor little Yvette.” 

“I could sail away and bring her back,” her 
grandson said eagerly. “I’ve called my boat after 
her and she’ll be very pleased when she sees us. 
I'm a very fine sailor, you know, ’ he added seri¬ 
ously. 

“Indeed you are.” She smiled into his brig 
face. At thirteen he was small, but sturdy, and 
had changed hardly at all from the small boy 
Yvette had known and adored. Now his eyes were 
alight at the thought of a glorious adventure. 

“But you are not allowed out in the boat alone, 
not until your sixteenth birthday, Papa says. The 
seas are rough around these coasts. Besides, 
France is a very long way away... 

“As soon as I am old enough I shall go to sea, 
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and one day I’ll be a captain,” Ricardo responded 
in a pout, 

letter his little sister asked him if he had ever 
met their cousin. 

“Of course I have. She used to live with us. 
Yvette was my best friend.” 

“I thought she was a married lady ?” 

“She wasn’t always grown-up, silly. I knew her 
ages before that time.” 

“Is she very nice? Is she beautiful ?” 

“She’s very beautiful,” he said seriously. “Al¬ 
most as beautiful as Mamma was. But Mamma 
was the most beautiful lady in the world.” 

“I know,” his little sister said happily. “Mam¬ 
ma is more beautiful than anyone .” 

“Silly, you never saw her, so how do you 
know?” 

“I have seen her,” she cried, stamping her feet. 
Her brothers always teased her by saying things 
like that. She saw Mamma quite frequently; that 
was why she wasn’t afraid of the dark. 

She complained to Papa. “I have seen Mamma, 
haven’t I?” 

“Ricardo, you mustn’t tease your little sister.” 

“But Papa, how can she remember? She was 
only just bom when Mamma left us.” 

He took the boy aside. “She never knew her 
mother, and the good father says it is quite com¬ 
mon for little girls to imagine one for themselves. 
You have told her so much it is easy for her little 
mind to supply details.” 

“But you don’t think she really sees her ?” 

“Bo you see her, boy?” 
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“No. Only sometimes, when I am unhappy, I 
remember her voice. I remember how soft and 
sweet-smelling she was, and then I feel her near 
me, comforting me. But Papa, I can't remember 
her face ... I mean, her expressions. Perhaps 
that is because I am used to her portrait and the 
small bust Grandmamma has. I can only see those 
now. But I remember how beautiful she was.” 

Roberto took a deep breath. “Yes, she was very 
beautiful.” 

“And clever, like Tomasso ?” ^ 

“Yes, clever. Perhaps too clever for a woman.” 
Too clever for me, he thought. Clever enough to 
undo these past three years and bring her foster 
daughter back—and, in doing so, destroy Ms 
daughter I 

That he would not have. Margharita was dead, 
and while he lived Yvette would not set foot in 
the palazzo again. The next time she broached the 
subject, he told his mother the matter was closed 
and that Yvette would not ever be coming back. 

What could she write now? Ineffectual letters 
stressing the difficulties, always repeating her 
protestations of love and sympathy. . . . Gradu¬ 
ally the replies became less frequent. . . . Some 
got lost in the uncertain post, others took months 
to reach their destination.... 

Yvette wrote to the superior mother, who could 
only tell her that her cousin would put every pos¬ 
sible obstacle in her way: Be patient, Yvette. 
What is to be will be, and fate has its own ways 
of bringing about the inevitable, however long it 
takes. 



Chapter Ten 


Within a few months the suitors came acalling. 
Yvette was oblivious of their intentions and 
Louise tactfully handled all such matters herself. 
Philippe was away during the summer of *06, 
producing for a theatre in Bordeaux, and his 
mistress was beginning to feel irked by the soli¬ 
tary life Yvette's grief imposed on her, especially 
as the theatres were closed for the season. 

So, when one Georges Duclet turned up seeking 
his old chum, Madame Passiglette, whom he had 
not seen for some years, she persuaded Yvette to 
help her entertain him. 

“It will be a change,” she said in an offhand 
manner. “He is not of the theatre, but has a great 
love of it, like yourself. He doesn’t come to Paris 
very often and it will be a kindness to entertain 
him.” 

Yvette demurred at first, but gave in. Mon¬ 
sieur Duclet was enchanted by his old chum's 
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young friend and called again the next day, beg¬ 
ging the ladies to accompany him for an evening 
surprise he had arranged especially for them. 
Louise accepted for both, overriding Yvette’s ob¬ 
jections and insisting that she make a decent 
toilette and bury her grief for the evening. After 
using the phrase “rather selfish” two or three 
times, she got her way. 

To Yvette’s surprise she found the outing quite 
pleasant. Georges treated them to a sumptuous 
supper and they finished up at lac du Cygne. 
Yvette was quite taken out of herself by its 
charm and beauty. He immediately assumed her 
pleasure was in himself and became a frequent 
caller. She found him tedious after a time and be¬ 
gan to avoid him. It was left to Louise to assure 
him that this was because she still grieved for 
her late husband and could not always face peo¬ 
ple, even yet. 

Soon afterwards, he proposed. Oh, not to her, 
she was seldom available. He formally asked 
Louise for her hand. It seemed natural to them 
both that he should do so, but she, knowing how 
Yvette felt (rather, how she did not feel), tact¬ 
fully told him she would soon be returning to her 
own home, where her august guardian had other 
plans for her. She went so far as to hint there 
was a nobleman already lined up there. 

Georges was heartbroken. When Yvette heard 
about the proposal she was, at first, furious. Then 

she began to laugh. .. „ 

“Oh Louise, that funny, sweet little man 
(Georges was of medium height). “Have you no- 
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ticed how his suits are the exact color of his hair, 
which is all silky and falls into his eyes ? I think 
it is supposed to give him a romantic appearance. 
And that limp! He can walk as well as you and I, 
yet he affects a limp. Now why is that, do you 
suppose?” 

“The present fashion is that of a wounded sol¬ 
dier. You will see many Georges limping around 
Paris these days. Most of them have never seen a 
battlefield.” 

So that was the end of Georges Duclet, but he 
had served his purpose. Yvette began to go out 
into the world again. It wasn’t the same as it had 
been. Pierre noticed her efforts to appear as usual 
and used his own tactics. 

“Why do you wear those dismal mauves and 
grays? You really haven’t the coloring for them.” 

Yvette was hurt. “I don’t wear black,” she said 
with some of her old spirit, “because I don’t wish 
to depress my friends unduly. You will allow me 
my half-mourning, I suppose?” 

He smiled at her impishly. “In that case, as you 
insist on wearing those depressing shades, I will 
introduce you to some friends of mine who won’t 
even notice them. Tomorrow morning be ready to 
come for a drive.” 

The next morning, still in the lilac and gray 
that looked so bad against her rich coloring, she 
set out with Pierre toward the Paris suburbs, un¬ 
til they found themselves at the ramshackle gates 
of a large, broken-down old house, a good prop¬ 
erty in its day but now left to its own devices. 

“Where are we?” she asked, perplexed. 
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“You will soon see. And,” he added darkly, “1 
thankful that you can.” 

As they traveled up the drive she saw clusters 
of young boys working within the grounds. Some 
were digging, others were engaged in some rough 
carpentry. A group of small boys were gathered 
round a young man who was reading to them. 
Pierre stopped the horse and helped her alight. 

She looked around, puzzled. “It is a school,” she 
said at last. “A very poor school.” 

“It is,” he agreed. Then she saw a large, 
wooden sign ahead of her. But such an odd sign. 
It was low, unpainted and the words were carved 
into it in huge letters. “Monsieur V. Huay,” she 
read. 

“Who is Monsieur Huay?” 

“He is the founder and principal of this es¬ 
tablishment. Come and meet him.” 

Valentin Huay greeted them warmly. He was a 
harassed-looking man with a dedicated look in his 
eyes. Yvette liked him immediately. He invited 
them to accompany him to where the young mas¬ 
ter was teaching the little boys, and as they ap¬ 
proached the bright little faces looked in their 
direction. 

They were ordinary little boys, the same as any 
other—not too well-dressed, well-nourished little 
rascals—but there was a difference. The eyes 
were expressionless. It took her just a moment to 
realize they were all blind. 

The lads recognized Pierre immediately. They 
crowded around him, shouting and laughing. Soon 
the others, attracted by the noise, joined them. 
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He played with them and made Yvette join in 
the game. After the midday meal, she told the 
little ones some of the stories she used to make up 
for her small cousins. They listened with rapt at¬ 
tention and the time flew. At the end of the after¬ 
noon she realized she hadn’t had time to think of 
herself at all. She spoke to the principal before 
they left. 

“Where do these boys comes from, m’sieur?” 

“Sometimes their parents send them, some¬ 
times I or my masters find them in the streets, 
performing with a troupe. If we think he is a 
likely lad we speak to the leader of the troupe, 
find out who is responsible for the boy, and then, 
if the parent or guardian consents, have him en¬ 
rolled here. But you would be surprised how 
many withhold their consent, for these boys are a 
source of income to some poor people.” 

“Then how can they afford the fees ?” 

“This is partly a charitable institution. Those 
who can pay do so; for the rest we find the money 
somehow.” 

“M’sieur,” she said sadly, “they are such bright 
boys. It is a tragedy there is no method by which 
they can be taught more quickly. If that were only 
so, they would scarcely be at a disadvantage with 
their seeing brothers. Surely there must be a 
way?” 

“There must indeed! We work on it—and I ex¬ 
pect it will come in time. But who knows how long 
it will take? We do what we can in the meantime 
and I think we have made no mean strides.” 

She left him some money. She also told him she 
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would instruct her hankers to remit a small 
[monthly sum. Then she promised the boys she 
would come again. 

“Thank you, Pierre,” she said softly when they 
were home once more. “I think I can begin to see 
things in perspective.” 

“I thought you would,” he replied lightly. 
“When feelings are real and deep, there is no 
need to dress them up for the benefit of others.” 

“Oh that’s cruel.” 

“Yes, I am being cruel. You are so careful to do 
the right thing. You're young, you have no one to 
guide you, and you haven't yet realized that your 
own deep feelings and innate courage are all you 
really need. Throw off the mourning, Francois 
wouldn't like it at all. You believe, I understand, 
that you and he will meet again in time. I am 
sure you realize that time must be spent more vi¬ 
tally than you are spending it now. Find some¬ 
thing to do; take pleasure in friends once more. 
I know you think most of them are trivial-minded 
but you know, in this fast life we all lead, with 
change and tragedy all around us all of the time, 
there isn’t much time left in which to parade our 
griefs. You must be of the life you are in or, if 
not, you will shrivel up inside. So tell me, how at¬ 
tractive would your husband find you then 

“You don’t believe in any life beyond this one,” 
she retorted. “You are simply humoring me.” 

“Who knows what I believe.” He shrugged. 
Then, suddenly becoming droll, he informed her, 
“But I am a Russian,” and his accent deepened 
gloomily, “and all Russians have souls. So, where 
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did that soul come from and where does it go? Do 
you know the answers?” 

He was laughing and yet his eyes were sad, 
almost pleading. Yvette had always been careful 
not to discuss her upbringing and beliefs in any 
detail, but there was something in his look that 
made her hesitate before she laughed the words 
away. He smiled mockingly, but behind the smile 
there was something that reminded her of the way 
Kicardo and Tomasso had gazed trustingly at her 
when she had tried to comfort them after the 
death of their mother. 

“Oh, ... I was taught. . . taught that we . . . 
we create our soul anew each time we live.” 

“Each time we do what!” 

“Oh, ... we live many times, you know.” She 
shrugged. This was so obvious to her she had no 
need to explain it. “Our soul is created anew each 
time, but it is the spirit, which is the very essence 
of our personality, that is constant.” It was such 
a long time since she had spoken in this way to 
anyone that she began to warm to her theme and 
almost forgot he was there. “So each time we 
come to earth we come with a fresh chance.” 

He stared at her oddly. “What sort of priest 
taught you things like that?” 

This brought her to herself with a shock. 
“Priest!” she shuddered. “My God! Our priest 
was the most bigoted man I ever met. He would 
have had us all burned if he could. He would have 
enjoyed that.” 

She hadn’t realized that her eyes were wet, 
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that she was suddenly transported to that day in 
the church. Pierre put his hand on hers gently. 

“What things are you remembering, Yvette?” 

Her head went down and she wept. Now she 
was outside the death chamber, listening to the 
droning of Mata’s death sentence while the su¬ 
perior mother stood outside, helpless but calm. 
“Oh, don’t ask me any more questions, please. I 
can’t bear to remember.” 

He sat silent, crouched by her side. After a few 
moments he touched her arm very gently. She 
lifted her head and looked at his sad, concerned 
eyes. 

“Life can be very cruel, Pierre.” 

Now he was deadly serious. “Yes, my dear, I 
know that. If ... if you can help me . . . some¬ 
times I need help very badly.” 

Oh, what a child he was. The young old face 
was. wrinkled like that of a baby, the eyes were 
sad and deep. Catherine was away, she knew, and 
Pierre suffered, knowing what she was doing. He 
was brave, much braver than she was. After all, 
to mourn Francois was noble; to suffer for a 
Catherine must be hell. 

She stroked his cheek gently. “This life is one 
of many, believe me. In each we must learn to 
undo the mistakes of past times—or learn to un¬ 
derstand so that others worse afflicted than our¬ 
selves can be helped. Sometimes someone great 
comes and suffers so that he or she can learn 
about suffering in order to help others. It is not 
always an atonement. One needs only to think of 
Jesus, for instance.” 
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He smited wanly. “Your God is not my God.” 

“I didn’t say God ” she replied sharply, “I said 
Jesus. We cannot know God, any of us, except in 
brief moments. We are too small for the whole or 
anything' like it. But we can know a great soul 
when it visits us.” 

He made a wry face. “So that is why your priest 
wanted you to burn ?” 

“Then I have shocked you too!” 

“Oh dear, no. But I always thought you such a 
religious little thing. You are deep, my dear; 
deeper than any of us realize.” 

“You won’t repeat any of this to the others?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“I wouldn’t know how to. But, according to 
you, I am suffering now for past sins?” 

She shrugged. “We all are, I suppose. But they 
are mistakes, mostly. Because we haven’t under¬ 
stood about all of us being part of the same 
whole, and have caused suffering to another part. 
What you have given you must get back.” 

“As you reap?...” he suggested. 

That is part of it, yes. Not all. I have been 
told that only here on earth can a soul progress 
through trial and error, only here do we have 
birth and death as we know it. Only here do we 
have . . . love ... as we conceive it. All these 
things exist elsewhere, but . . . well, there is no 
outer body to get in the way of these natural hap¬ 
penings. .. 

Now she saw he was staring at her in amaze¬ 
ment. “No outer body? What does that mean? 
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Yvette, do you understand a word of this farrago 
of nonsense you have been filled with?” 

She pulled away sharply, feeling crushed. 

“Oh, you silly goose, you don’t even begin to 
understand yourself. You’re young, you are sim¬ 
ply repeating things you have been told. What are 
you doing with your life? Ever since I have 
known you you have done nothing but wait. Wait¬ 
ing on the off chance that someone will come and 
take you from where you are to some other place. 
Until recently it was Francois, Francois is dead. 
Now you wait for your cousin or your aunt or 
someone to tell you where to go next. If this life 
is so important, why aren't you living it, instead 
of always living through others? Ugh! I don’t 
like your heaven in the sky or wherever where 
one lives and loves without a ... a body getting 
in the way.” 

He hit his chest hard. “ This is me, Pierre le 
russe! Witty, talented—and damaged! This is me , 
Pierre. And you can stop being sorry for me from 
your little cuckoo-cloud land, where your 
Francois waits for you with all his charm intact 
and all the quirks of his nature nicely ironed out 
by some heavenly laundress with a pure soul. 
Take it from me, he’d rather be back on his ship, 
facing the enemy and fearing for his life and 
dreaming of coming home to you. Take that from 
me!” 

“Yvette . . . Yvette .. . beloved . . and then 
the mists again. 

She looked at him despairingly. “Oh Pierre, 
even I don’t understand it always. It isn’t easy, 
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believe me—but when one is as I am, it’s more 
than belief: One knows. But I shouldn’t have ex¬ 
pected you to undersand. I shouldn’t have spoken 
at all.” 

He shrugged and smiled again. “Perhaps I 
don’t want to understand. I can’t like your God, 
for whom we are too small, and I don’t like your 
Jesus, who let himself be broken. And, my dear, I 
don’t like Pierre le russe at all.” 

“The blind boys loved you.” 

“Oh, so do stray dogs. I’m a very lovable chap, 
don’t you know? But I don’t love me! I know 
what a rotten fraud I really am.” 

“I wish I hadn’t spoken. I’ll never do such a 
thing again.” 

“You look very sweet when you are angry. Per¬ 
haps that is why I try to make you angry so of¬ 
ten. It pleases me.” 

“Oh I You are just like all the rest of the men!” 

He looked at her quizzically. “Do you really 
think so?” 

“Yes you are\ You like to flatter yourself you 
are different, but you’re not.” 

His look became guarded, then he laughed 
shortly. “What a sweet little innocent it is. You 
mean the others haven’t told you? Or perhaps you 
couldn’t understand?” 

She looked at him steadily in spite of the flush 
that mounted her cheeks. “I am not as ignorant 
as you all suppose. I have understood; where I 
could not, I have sought knowledge. Yes, you are 
the same as all the rest. Sometimes bits of the 
machinery are at fault, as with the boys who can- 
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not see. I didn’t notice that they were so sorry for 
themselves.” 

«No,” he replied with feeling, “not yet. Oh, but 
wait, my dear, wait until they are men. And even 
so I would change places with them.” 

What could she say to that? 

Before he left for the theatre he chuckled 
deeply, his jauntiness worn like a cloak once 
more. ‘‘Stop trying to take on all our troubles, 
little Yvette. On the whole, we learn to live with 
them.” 

“You have taken mine on your shoulders, sne 
smiled gently on him. 

“But you are such a very pretty girl and I am, 
as you say, a man... 

“And the boys?” 

He laughed. “Let us say we have done each 
other good. That you have tried so hard to help 
me, shared so many confidences with me, has in 

some strange way cheered me.” 

“As you have cheered me. Thank you for a 

most rewarding day.” 

She stood at the window and watched him walk 
down the street. She sighed. Such a nice man, 
such a good soul. What could she really know of 

his private torment? , , 

Then she remembered what he had said about 
her own life: waiting, always waiting. It was so 
true. But wasn’t that the role of every woman? 

She felt a shock of self-disgust. Since when had 
she been Everywoman? She was Yvette: Matas 
beloved foster daughter and a pupil of the good 
women of the order. She was not Every woman! 
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Chapter Eleven 


Ronaldo Gonzala returned to Paris in the au¬ 
tumn of ’09. He came with his Austrian minister, 
who was now attached to the embassy there. As 
soon as he was free his first task was to seek out 
his cousin, Yvette. 

For she was still in that city and Ronaldo, al¬ 
though a very merry fellow still, had her on his 
conscience. If he hadn’t backed up his friend all 
those years ago and persuaded Yvette to take a 
simple holiday in Paris, she would be in Fiume 
now, married no doubt to some worthy fellow and 
near to her family, instead of in a foreign coun¬ 
try living out her unhappy widowhood alone. 

He heard of the death of Frangois through his 
mother who, when all else had failed, had im¬ 
plored him to contact his cousin as soon as he was 
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near and, whatever the hazards, to send her 
home. She would deal with her other son after 
the fait accompli ! 

Her younger son was not his own master. Al¬ 
though he had written to his cousin, it had taken 
him a long time to carry out his mother’s wishes. 
But now he arrived at the door of the house in 
Montmarte, only to be told that Madame Passig- 
lette no longer resided there and the present 
owner knew nothing of Madame Villon. He was 
directed to the rue Lacon in the smart, new part 
of Paris where the actress had her present ad¬ 
dress. 

He was surprised at the grandness of the 
neighborhood he next found himself in. When he 
reached the number, he was directed to an apart¬ 
ment on the first floor. He rang the bell; a trim 
maid answered it. She looked at the handome fig¬ 
ure in smart clothes but with a wide mourning 
band on his hat, and involuntarily returned his 
flashing smile. 

He gave the name of Yvette’s friend and was 
informed that Madame Passiglette was at the 
theatre, rehearsing. 

“I am seeking a friend of hers, Madame Villon. 
Perhaps you can tell me? . . .” 

“But this is Madame Villon’s apartment,” she 
broke in. “My mistress is at rehearsal too. Would 
m’sieur care to leave a message? . . . His card?” 

Ronaldo’s smile grew warmer beneath the fine 
mustaches he now sported. She was a comely 
wench. What, he wondered, had happened to the 
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pudding-faced Maria with whom his cousin had 
left the palazzo? 

“I am Madame Villon's cousin.” Seeing the dis¬ 
believing look on the girl’s face, he produced his 
card with a flourish. She saw the crest, read the 
name, and, knowing that her mistress was indeed 
kin to the Gonzalas, she curtseyed prettily and in¬ 
vited him to wait in the salon. 

Ronaldo looked about him appreciatively. She 
was living in comfortable quarters, that was cer¬ 
tain. The maid said the apartment belonged to 
Madame Villon; he had heard that his sister-in- 
law had left her adequately provided for; no doubt 
too Francois’s estate had been of some worth, and 
of course she would have her dowry which Fran¬ 
cois, poor fellow, hadn’t had a chance to spend. 
He was aware that Yvette had never approached 
his brother, Roberto, for funds, which was a 
further reason for his mother’s concern. But it 
seemed they need not have worried on that score. 

The maid left him after saying her mistress 
was expected shortly, and Ronaldo stopped at a 
small table on which the romantic face of 
Francois looked at him from a miniature. It gave 
him quite a shock. They had been close friends, 
had been in so many scrapes together; Francois 
had, in fact, been a great deal closer to him than 
his own brother. It was unbelievable that he was 
dead, when he had been so full of life at their last 
meeting. But death had visited Ronaldo yet again, 
and this time it had struck even closer to his 
heart. 
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But oh, poor Yvette. It was a wonder though, 
that she had not remarried. She had known 
Francois as a husband for such a short time; she 
had been widowed now for almost four years. He 
thought of the childlike little body and the round¬ 
ed baby face with the large innocent eyes and the 
soft, wistful mouth. He must look after her while 
he was in Paris and persuade her not to bury her¬ 
self with her grief. Eventually, before he left, he 
would do his utmost to see she was safely settled 
with a good husband. 

For there was no point in returning to Fiume 
now, he thought sadly. He also thought it a pity 
that he was not the material of which good hus¬ 
bands were made; that his own tastes did not run 
to baby-faced women, but to more sophisticated 
types. His mother would have liked it ; he sighed. 
She had hinted as much in that long letter when 
she’d asked him to send her niece home. Roberto 
could not then have forbidden her the palazzo. Oh 
well, he’d do his best for her now, as for a dear 
little sister, for his mother’s niece—also for his 
friend’s widow. The maid interrupted his train of 
thought with some wine. He brightened. 

Unfortunately there was no time for dallying. 
The doorbell pealed and the girl reluctantly ex¬ 
cused herself and left the room. He heard voices 
in the foyer and then the door was flung wide and 
Yvette burst into the room. 

Before he could recover his breath, which the 
sight of her had turned into a gasp, she ran, al¬ 
most floated across the room, and, as she had 
done all those years ago in Mademoiselle Mon- 
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tenez’s salon, hugged him to her and kissed him 
soundly. He was overcome by the scent of her 
hair, her clothes, and her cosmetics. 

“Oh my darling Ronaldo, what a magnificent 
surprise. How I have longed to see you again. Let 
me look at you. Goodness, you are more handsome 
than ever.” 

Never had his breath been so completely taken 
away. As she stood back, holding him at arm's 
length, the better to look at him, he stared at her 
in disbelief. 

“What,” he managed to gasp, “has happened to 
you?” 

She ceased her chatter and looked at him 
through her thick lashes, her head to one side like 
a bird’s, and her mouth curved deliciously in an 
inquiring smile. She had not succumbed to the 
prevailing fashion of the short, curly hair or the 
twisted braids, but wore her glossy tresses piled 
high with a cluster of curls on her forehead. 

But what had happened to the baby face, the 
little, unformed nose? Now the flesh fell away 
from high cheekbones to a pointed chin; her nose 
was narrow and delicate; and her skin, as fine 
and warm as it had always been, was skillfully 
made up to a peach tone. Her slight form, looking 
even slighter than he remembered, was encased 
in a cherry, velvet-caped coat, and all in all she 
had an elegance she had striven for in the past— 
not without success—but which now was an inte¬ 
gral part of her. 

He said slowly, at an unusual loss for words, 
“But you are beautiful!” 
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Her laughter pealed. Now she sounded like his 
old playmate. “You sound so surprised. Oh 
dearest boy, what a host of memories you bring 
with you. You make me feel like a child again.” 

He had recovered from his initial surprise, but 
instead of being master of the situation as he 
had anticipated, he was content to let her guide 
him to a sofa. After divesting herself of her coat 
and flinging it onto a chair where she had already 
abandoned her chic hat on entering, she sat 
beside him and looked lovingly into his face. 

“I think if anyone had asked me what I wanted 
most of all in the world at this moment, I would 
have asked for you to appear. * 

“Would you, my dear?” he said ardently. “You 
have no idea how I have longed to come to you” 
(neither had he until this moment). He caught 
her hands and held them to him; he couldn’t take 
his eyes off her. With all her newfound sophisti¬ 
cation she still looked so incredibly young-not 

more than eighteen. At eighteen, of course, she 
had looked scarcely sixteen—apart from the way 
she sometimes looked at a man. How old was she 
now? Twenty-three—twenty-four? 

“My dear,” and now she looked sad. “I heard 
only a month ago of the passing of my darling 
aunt. The news took some time to reach me. I 
wept for her; I wish so much I could have been 
with her. I did try to return home—some time 
ago—but there seemed to be unsurmountable dif¬ 
ficulties. Were you with her at the end?” 

He too looked sad. He had adored the mother 
who had spoiled him all his life. “No, it was very 
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sudden. She died of a heart attack in her sleep. I 
hadn’t seen her for some years. I have managed 
to go home since... just to light a candle.” 

He was near to tears and she squeezed his hand 
sympathetically. “Botticelli wrote me the news, 
hut to the old address. She is the one I felt for 
most, after ourselves. Those two dear women 
were always so close. I hear Botticelli has gone to 
live with her married son in Trieste. I remember 
him from when I was a child and she used to take 
us . . . but, of course, you will remember too. Oh 
dear, I forget the old days so often now; it is 
good that you are here to remind me.” 

She smiled at him again, a kind, sympathetic 
smile, which gave him a feeling of closeness. 
Then he remembered that he had come to console 
her. 

“And you, Yvette? I have worried about you 
for so long. This is the very first opportunity I 
have had to come to you since... since Francois’s 
death. I know much time has passed, still, you 
have been constantly in my thoughts.” 

“Your letter helped so much, my dear. I’m 
afraid I have been a very bad correspondent since 
that time. You know, once my life consisted of 
letters, or waiting for letters, and then .. . when 
there were no more...” she shrugged. 

“I understand it well.” 

“Of course you do,” she cried impulsively. "You 
were his friend.” She rose and picked up the 
miniature. “This is all I have left of a marriage 
that was lived almost entirely in our letters and 
always in the future. Well, it wasn’t to be.” 
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“What do you do with your time now, Yvette?” 

The sad look left her face, and her expression 
was vivid and alive again. “My time? Oh, that^is 
completely filled. Of course, you don’t know. I’m 
on the stage now.” 

“On the—” 

“Sh!” she cried gaily, “Don't let the Gonzalas 
hear. Yes, I'm an actress; I’m very good at it too. 
I'll never be a Duchesnois, nor yet a Mars—still 
in my own way I please many people.” 

“But my dear, surely you don't need the 
money? If my brother were to hear of this.. 

“You are not to tell him,” she cried sharply* 
then, coaxingly, “Please Ronaldo, I shouldn’t like 
them to know about it at home. I never told my 
aunt. She wouldn’t have understood, and I didn’t 
want to hurt her.” 

She was thinking of the superior mother and 
her order; she was thinking of the boys ... of 
the baby. “Please, Ronaldo.” 

“But do you need funds?” The thought upset 

him. 

She laughed again. “Oh, I am not all that rich. 
But I do have enough—and a little to spare. I 
love the theatre, my dear. It is my whole life 
now.” 

“Have you not thought of—remarrying ?” 

“No!” She spoke sharply again. “It would do 
no good for me to marry again. Apart from the 
fact that I have no wish to. Like the miniature, 
my marriage to Frangois, brief as it was, was 
lovely and complete. There will be no other. 
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“But that’s ridiculous. You are young, beauti¬ 
ful .. .” 

“Am I beautiful?” Again she looked through 
her lashes, her head on one side. When she smiled 
like that her mouth did not widen, but pouted 
slightly, accentuating the fullness of her lower 
lip and emphasizing the little, pointed chin and 
the high cheekbones. Possibly she had copied that 
smile from the empress, years ago. For Jose¬ 
phine, it hid her bad teeth; for Yvette it molded 
her face into a perfect heart-shape. He was com¬ 
pletely bewitched. 

“You know full well that you are,” he retorted. 
“How many men have told you so ?” 

She giggled and he was reminded of a small 
girl, in the days when he had returned to the 
palazzo and found her installed there doing ex¬ 
actly as she was now in an effort to cajole him. In 
those days he had been a spoiled, aggressive boy; 
now he was a spoiled, vulnerable man. He would 
like to do now what she had wanted from him 
then; to put his arms around her and kiss her. He 
hadn’t wanted to then—he didn’t dare now! 

“Seriously, Yvette, why haven’t you remar¬ 
ried?” 

“Because T have no wish to, and because it 
would do no good if I did.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

Because whatever happiness I take for myself 
and which takes me farther from my past and the 
promise 1 made will he taken from me, was the 
answer she gave to herself. To him she said, “I 
sometimes see things quite clearly and I know my 
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fate is not to be here. Perhaps, somewhere else 
... someday... but I think, more likely, never.” 

“You say the strangest things, my love. Some¬ 
times I think you still bear the influence of our 
dear Margharita; she instilled those ideas into 
your mind, didn’t she? I mean, that you can fore¬ 
tell things?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Then tell me, when you married Francois, did 
you have any presentiment that he would be 
killed?” 

She took a deep breath. Her back was to him 
and she supported herself by straining her arms 
upon the little table. She arched her neck and fi¬ 
nally she said, “Those are the things one won’t 
face up to, ever,” then her body relaxed. “But 
there comes a time when one must face up to 
things.” 

“My dear,” he came to her and put him arm 
around her shoulders in the old, brotherly way. “I 
think you exaggerate things because of that early 
association... and because of the tragedy. 

“I still see him, Ronaldo. I see him in my 
dreams. He searches for me and calls my name 
and I can see him, but . . . but he can’t see me. 
He is so distressed.” 

She wept a little against his breast and he said, 
“That isn’t at all unusual, Yvette. I dream of my 
mother since she died.” 

How could she explain the difference? To 
dream was one thing; sometimes it was a wish 
fulfilled; at other times it was a dread exagger¬ 
ated. She could tell the difference between dream- 
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jug and being there: She had known the dif¬ 
ference ever since she was a child and Maman 
had first come. She knew when Mata came—she 
knew what it was she had to see. Francois came 
and searched for her because he couldn’t believe 
he was gone and that she was where he had left 
her. She knew that, if he would only accept the 
situation, he would then see her and they could 
talk. She knew that it was up to her to tell him— 
and she couldn’t, because she couldn’t really face 
it herself. 

She pulled herself together and smiled brightly. 

“Come cousin, enough of sad things. Tonight I 
must perform, but tomorrow I have the whole 
day free. Will you spend it with me?” 

They were at an early dinner after spending 
the afternoon seeing the sights of Paris. Louise 
had left for the theatre and they were alone. 

She let him talk of his doings over the years 
and then she steered the conversation to the 
palazzo and his nephews, whom he had seen some 
months ago after his mother’s death. He was full 
of admiration for the boys. Tomasso was an ex¬ 
ceedingly bright lad, while Ricardo thought of 
nothing but the sea. He had his own boat—and 
guess what it was called? 

“Not... not Yvette ?” 

“Yes,” he laughed gleefully. “Now how did you 
know that? I believe you are a witch after all.” 

“Oh no,” she said softly. “He wrote me—a long 
time ago. He said he would call it that. So he has 
remembered me. Oh the darling children.” She 
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pulled a speck of lace from her bosom and dabbed 
her eyes with it. “I hope he spelled my name 
right?” 

He assured her he had and then she said, too 
casually, “And your little niece—you haven’t men¬ 
tioned her at all. Is she well and does she thrive?” 

She didn’t look at him as she spoke, but let her 
eyes roam the table as he passed her the salt. But 
she couldn’t keep a slight breathlessness from her 
voice. How many times had she imagined that 
plump, baby body slimming down over the years, 
the light curls turning darker until they were a 
rich brown, the blue eyes taking on a hazel tint, 
so that, eventually, she had a small replica of the 
beautiful Margharita? Of Mata. How many 
times? 

“Oh,” his tone was as nonchalant as hers, but 
from disinterest. “She is her father’s daughter. 
He thinks the sun and the moon rise and set at 
her bidding and she, she almost never leaves his 
side.” 

A feeling of tremendous jealousy surged 
through her. How dared he appropriate her 
daughter—hers and Mata’s? What lies had he told 
the child about them both? 

“But she resembles her mother, does she not? I 
remember she had a distinct look. . . .” Her voice 
sounded too high-pitched, even to herself. 

He stared at her, then laughed. “Not at all, my 
dear. She is as dumpy as a pumpkin and a replica 
of my brother. She isn’t an attractive child, you 
know.” 

Her heart sank. Still she would not let him see 
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the havoc he was causing. She kept her voice un¬ 
der control. 

“You surprise me. Margharita was so beautiful 
I would have thought her daughter to have taken 
after her.” 

“I tell you,” he said with some animation, 
“there is something odd about the girl. She’s 
religious. Oh,” he shrugged, “I don’t mean she is 
forever mournful—although she was terribly up¬ 
set at her grandmother's death—but on the whole 
she is cheerful enough and, of course, spoiled by 
my brother. I suppose you didn’t know he had 
considered remarrying?” 

She shook her head, startled at the news. Yet 
why should he not? 

“She was a handsome woman and suitable in 
every way, I was told by friends. But madame, 
my niece, didn’t care for her and although my 
brother persevered and gave her every oppor¬ 
tunity to get to know and like her, still the brat 
would not say she welcomed the woman. I think 
she actually told her to go away. In the end the 
lady herself became discouraged.” 

“She... doesn’t sound an attractive child.” 

He shrugged. “She is a child. She will no doubt 
take her vows when she is older. Both she and 
her father seem convinced she is destined for the 
chprch. He has already spoken to Father Antonio 
and has been advised to wait until she is older 
and knows what she is at.” 

“Who is Father Antonio?” 

“The current successor to Father Anselmo. We 
have had several temporary priests since that 
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time, but my brother seems to want this one to 
stay, I can’t think why. Mind you, I liked him, 
but he hardly seemed Roberto’s type. He’s a nice 
little man with a round stomach and laughing 
eyes. He discourses on every subject and has a 
good word to say about everyone. I can’t see what 
my brother sees in him,” he twinkled, “not after 
Anselmo. But he does seem to have mellowed with 
age—my brother, I mean. And perhaps we ought 
to give his daughter the credit for that.” 

So he had stolen the child and made her en¬ 
tirely his own. Did she know anything of her 
mother or of her? In that moment Mata’s daugh¬ 
ter died for her and Roberto’s child took her 
place. And in Roberto’s child she had no interest. 

She changed the subject and became very gay 
and the evening ended in laughter. He was in¬ 
vited to join her salon and was promised he 
would meet everyone of interest whom she knew. 
But she was pleased when he left. With him, it 
was as though he took all the past, which had 
turned sour in her mind. 
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Chapter Twelve 


She was in bed feigning sleep when Louise re¬ 
turned from the theatre. The next day Yvette had 
seemingly recovered her normal spirits, but with¬ 
out her rouge she appeared pale and tired. 

“You’re fond of that cousin of yours, aren’t 
you?” Louise said apropos of something her 
friend mentioned. 

Yvette nodded, said she’d had a very pleasant 
day with him, and pleaded a morning headache. 
Louise, never chatty on rising, poured her coffee 
and scanned the newspaper. She looked at two 
things only: the state of the theatre and the state 
of her shares., 

She had changed as much as Yvette; but she 
was not in the first flush of youth and the change 
had been an aging process. Life had dealt her 
some hard blows and, although she had bounced 
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back to some degree, still the bitterness had cor¬ 
roded her temper to a more than tolerable extent 
on occasions. There were often times when 
Yvette wished she would live somewhere else. 

Philippe, when the wife he had separated from 
years ago died, had without warning married a 
young girl whose father owned the theatre in 
Bordeaux. There he had gone with his bride. All 
he left Louise was a maudlin note assuring her he 
hadn’t the heart to break the news to her person¬ 
ally, as her tears would have broken him. Coming 
at a difficult time in her life, the blow had made 
her almost demented, even though she had more 
than a suspicion of what was going on. It was 
something she had lived with for a long time and 
he always'came back to her, and always she con¬ 
soled herself with the knowledge that he was not 
free to wed. He didn’t tell her when the news of 
his wife’s death reached him.... 

In the beginning Yvette was angelically patient 
with the distracted woman and secretly hoped she 
would soon console herself with someone else. 
She had seen their friends literally throw them¬ 
selves about in grief when a love affair ended, but 
then they flew miraculously up in the clouds when 
the new love appeared. But the heart seemed to 
have gone out of Louise: She moped, and some¬ 
times she snapped in a most unkind manner. 

But Yvette could never forget what a good 
friend she had been to her when Francois was 
killed. When Philippe defected it was her turn to 
take over and offer what comfort she could. 

But as Louise raved—-even accusing Yvette of 
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giving Philippe ideas about fresh young heiresses 
in the first place—for which she later grudgingly 
apologized—Yvette grew very, very weary. Then 
Louise clung to her in a pathetic fashion; finally 
they settled down together, in Yvette’s new 
apartment, in something like harmony. 

But she did hope that Louise would find an¬ 
other lover eventually; she was much pleasanter 
with a man than without one. There were in¬ 
cidents, but in the main she had resigned herself 
to the fact that there would not be another per¬ 
manent relationship. She was now past fifty. 

At that age Yvette decided regretfully she 
would probably not want a lover. There must 
come a time, surely, when even the flesh was sati¬ 
ated? It was bad enough when one was young, and 
the blood sang . . . one was caught . . . and the 
result, so far as she could see, was almost always 
heartbreak for somebody. 

Looking at Louise now, a little frowsy at this 
early hour, she remembered the dainty peignoir, 
the frills and ribbons with which she was wont to 
deck herself when she breakfasted with Philippe 
in the old days. Perhaps she had given up at last. 

Louise said, “This new comedian has had quite 
a good reception.” She was reading a review. 
“The critic mentions Pierre, of course. He isn’t 
the easiest artiste to follow and I feel sorry for 
this chap, really.” 

Yvette looked at her, but said nothing. Even 
now she couldn’t speak of her droll little friend, 
Pierre, who had done more than anyone to put her 
back on her feet. 
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It was about six months ago. Some of his 
friends had called on him . . . and found him 
hanging from the back of his door! He had been 
unwell for some time—he hadn't worked for 
several weeks. Now his money was all gone, and 
so was Catherine! Without money he was of no 
use to her. Among his pathetic effects were a pa¬ 
per stating that he was the legitimate son of a 
Russian baker and his wife and a certificate to 
show that these good people had sacrificed much 
to give him a decent schooling in Paris. 

After a period of shocked mourning (a very 
brief one) , stories began to circulate among his 
friends that in hanging himself, he had managed 
to achieve in death what had never happened in 
bed. He had “gone out like man!” To them it ap¬ 
parently justified his death. 

She was wronging them; it didn't. Still, they 
were like that. As Pierre said, she felt too in¬ 
tensely for others at times. But oh, it was sad and 
shocking that the brilliant young man had been 
driven to such a terrible measure. In Paris, it 
seemed, nothing was sacred enough, tragic 
enough, to be divorced from the incessant subject 
of sex. 

And yet she loved the city. She loved the 
theatre, she loved the crowds round her. The only 
thing she didn't want was to be intimately in¬ 
volved with any of them in that way. Somewhere 
on the battlefields of Europe were the men of 
France. What was left in the salons, the theatre, 
and the streets was strictly for amusement only. 

And now, since Ronaldo’s return she found a 
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new cynicism within her. “Go and all will be 
taken care of,” the superior mother had said in 
effect, and she had gone. Now the child was lost 
to her forever. 

Roberto had exercised his free will. He had 
sent her away and he had foiled her homecoming. 
He had a child who looked like him and for whom 
Mata had died. No, she hadn’t died. His free will 
had killed her . . . with his priests and his in¬ 
cense . . . and the superior mother waiting help¬ 
lessly outside the door.... 

When Ronaldo came on the Sunday night as ar¬ 
ranged, he found his cousin surrounded by a bevy 
of bright people and even gayer than when he 
had seen her alone. Gone was his mission of com¬ 
forting the widow; his main concern now was to 
become part of this lively, elegant group, of 
which Yvette was the center. 

And so her life changed yet again, but the 
change was mainly within. She had always shone 
in company—now she glittered. The past slipped 
farther and farther away and there was no fu¬ 
ture—only the brittle present. 

The one thing that kept her more balanced than 
she might otherwise have been was the diary she 
still clung to, albeit spasmodically. It gave her a 
“second look” at her life, a chance to assess things 
less superficially than she might otherwise have 
done. It also confirmed what she already knew; 
that she—slight, delicate looking Yvette—was 
tougher than anyone else she knew. And that was 
something she kept to herself while she hid de¬ 
murely behind Louise’s chaperonage. She still had 
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a passion to be liked by all, but it was just as well 
that no one else saw the diary. Especially Louise! 

From the time she was a babe, she had learned 
to rebuild her life on the ruins of some catastro¬ 
phe or other. It was true that with Mata she had 
known nothing but love, that at the palazzo she 
had been shown kindness and affection. Except 
for Roberto! His hatred had been the most dam¬ 
aging of all, overriding everything else. 


Chapter Thirteen 


Life moved fast, and not only for her. Now 
Napoleon had divorced Josephine. It had been in 
the cards for some time, ever since he had become 
master of Europe and needed an heir to carry on 
the dynasty he had created. Even so, to the ordi¬ 
nary people of France it was a shame; also a very 
bad move. For the lovely, kind Josephine had 
been their Lady of Victories, and with her beside 
him the emperor had gone from strength to 
strength. 

Now Napoleon went shopping for a bride in the 
courts of Europe. By the spring he had a new 
wife. She was a foreigner, daughter of his erst¬ 
while enemy, the emperor Francis of Austria. 

He married his Marie Louise by proxy in Vi¬ 
enna, initiated her by storm on the road to 
Paris, and formally made her his empress in 
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Notre Dame. And now Paris, always in a feverish 
stir, became gayer than ever as the balls, theatri¬ 
cal performances, and stirring outdoor events 
were commanded by the emperor to celebrate his 
new estate. Foreigners thronged the capital and 
everywhere the theatres were full. 

Septimus Frigard, present producer of the 
theatre where both Louise and Yvette worked, 
was behaving like one demented. The dust of the 
theatre smelled heavy and thick one midday, af¬ 
ter a full morning’s rehearsal. Louise was at the 
end of her tether. She collapsed into a thronelike 
chair and flatly refused to do another stroke of 
work until she had some coffee and a nap. Septi¬ 
mus pulled at his wispy hair and called on all the 
devils and gods he had ever heard of to witness 
his trials. 

“Please, m’sieur,” Yvette pleaded, “we’ve 
worked with only a few hours’ sleep since last 
night’s play closed. Please let us go home now and 
I am sure you will have a splendid performance 
tonight.” 

He glared at her balefully. “Mam’selle Jacquon- 
ette,” he replied with quiet venom, “last night 
you danced the minuet like an elephant.’ 

The exhausted company tittered. Anyone less 
like an elephant was hard to imagine. But ac¬ 
cording to M. Frigard when he was in a temper* 
all the members of his company danced like ele¬ 
phants, screeched like market women and porters, 
and sang like frogs. Yvette dimpled at him 
sweetly. 
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“In what way, m’sieur? Won’t you show me so 
that I can correct my fault?” 

“Like this, mam’selle,” and he stomped round 
the stage in a grotesque fashion while the others, 
taking advantage of the distraction, thankfully 
found seats where they could. Yvette threw them 
a wicked glance and concentrated on the irate 
producer. 

“Like this, m’sieur?” and in a moment she was 
following him around and parodying his move¬ 
ments. “Oh dear, I didn’t do it right, did I?” 

He threw her a suspicious look, but saw only a 
deep concern. “Won’t you show me how it should 
be done?” 

“Like this” He began to mince around, pirou¬ 
etting and bowing, smiling and curtseying, look¬ 
ing arch, and finally dropping in an attitude of 
complete surrender. It was known to all that Sep¬ 
timus was a frustrated actor—or actress! And 
Yvette, now sitting comfortably, let him run the 
gamut of his emotions. He eventually sank into a 
hastily vacated chair and mopped his brow. 

“It’s no good!” he cried petulantly. “I can drive 
myself no further. Go away! ... All of 
you!...” 

They didn’t wait to see if he meant it, but scat¬ 
tered in all directions. Louise had disappeared 
ages ago. 

Outside, Ronaldo waited for Yvette. “I thought 
you would never come.” 

“Oh.” She sank thankfully against the cushions 
of his hired fiacre. “So did I. That idiot of a pro¬ 
ducer looked ready to keep us until it was time to 
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go on stage again. Ronaldo, my sweet, take me 
for a drive and buy me a cold, cold drink.” 

They drove all the way out to the Bois and 
there, under the trees, they sipped iced drinks. 
She saw him looking at her quizzically and smiled 
wearily. 

“My dear, why do you go on ?” he asked, strok¬ 
ing her hand. “You don’t have to and now, look at 
you. You look tired to death.” 

“Thank you. A charming way of telling a 
woman she is looking a hag,” she said drily. 

“Oh no, nothing of the kind. But you look tired, 
like a child. My dear Yvette, give it all up. Marry 
me!” 

She shot up, wide awake. “Ronaldo, what are 
you saying?” 

“I am asking you to marry me,” he replied 
calmly. “We should have done that ages ago. It 
was my mother’s dearest wish and now I am only 
sad that she is not here to see that wish fulfilled. 
Later, we can return home. It will be so good to 
go back there together, sweetheart.” 

She was amazed at his proposal, annoyed that 
he took it for granted that she would accept—and 
shocked at the thought of returning to Fiume! 
She pulled her hand away. 

“Why did you have to do that?” 

“Do what?” he asked. 

“Propose, my friend.” She sounded aggrieved. 
“It never occurred to me. ... Oh, . . she 
shrugged helplessly “I should have seen it com¬ 
ing. ... I am so tired . . . and you, of all 
people!” 
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“I apologize if I have insulted you by my pro¬ 
posal of marriage/ he said stiffly. 

“Oh Ronaldo, don't be silly. How could you pos¬ 
sibly insult me? I’m so terribly touched by your 
deep concern for me.” 

“It was not merely concern that prompted it.” 
There was a touch of Roberto in the way he said 
that She ignored it. 

“Ronaldo!” she seemed quite enchanted. “Are 
you saying you have fallen in love with me?” 

“That is a man’s usual reason for marrying, 
that or money. And I have far more money than 
you,” he retorted, and he was Ronaldo once more. 

“I am aware of that.” 

“Then what other reason could I have apart 
from being in love with you ?” 

“Well, . . .” she considered. “Your mother 
would have wanted it ?” 

“If that were the only reason I would have 
asked you years ago.” 

“Then . . . some other woman has disappointed 
you and you are now on the rebound?” 

“Women,” he said nastily, “do not disappoint 
me!” 

“Oh no,” she replied airily. “They all fall at 
your feet and thank you for noticing them, I’m 
sure. As I did that time I showed you my new 
frock, in which I thought I looked pretty, and you 
pushed me into the ditch ‘to cool my conceit’ as 
you put it. Oh, I’ve seen some of your pretty ways 
with our sex. I was brought up with them.” 

Her eyes twinkled, her mouth pouted as she 
teased and he had to grin back at her. “You were 
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a conceited little minx and you always thought 
you could get around me with your cunning ways, 
as you could with Francois.” He stopped sud¬ 
denly. “Oh sweet, you are doing this on purpose, 
aren’t you? Is that how you will always think of 
me? As a brother?” 

“My darling brother,” she said softly taking 
his hand and placing it against her cheek. “Oh, I 
do love you so much, more than anyone else. I will 
always love you.” 

“But—not as a husband?” 

“Not as a husband. Ronaldo, you are my 
family , my only family. And you think of me as 
family too, don’t you? You want to protect me be¬ 
cause I work too hard and tire myself—or play 
too hard and tire myself. Oh, you were always my 
champion, especially when the grownups tried to 
curb me, for you were the only one allowed to 
keep me in my place. And you did too, you beast.” 
She slapped his hand affectionately. 

He smiled ruefully. “Oh well,” he said resig¬ 
nedly, “I often told my mother you would never 
have me. I was right.” 

“You always knew me so well,” she murmured. 
Ronaldo might be her cousin, almost her dear 
brother, still he was a man, even an attractive 
tone. Tired or not, refusal or no, she flirted, as 
Louise had once said, as naturally as she 
breathed. 

He took her home soon afterward. As she sank 
thankfully into her bed to sleep until it was time 
to go to the theatre again, she thought about his 
proposal. Perhaps, if he hadn’t told her about 
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Roberto’s daughter (It was no longer her daugh¬ 
ter—or even Mata’s), she might have thought this 
was the way Pate had arranged things to take 
her back where she belonged. Now she knew bet¬ 
ter. She was glad. 

Fond as she was of her cousin she could well 
imagine what marriage to him would be like, par¬ 
ticularly once they returned to Fiume. In time 
she would be someone to come home too. Very 
soon she would lose all the qualities that attracted 
him now: her elegance, sophisticated charm, her 
independence. No, thank you, my dearest cousin. 
You may go on loving me for a time if you 
tehoose. Soon you will be wearing your broken 
heart as a peacock wears his tail feathers, to at¬ 
tract the hens. It will suit you. You will enjoy it 
very much! Oh well, the important thing was to 
be fresh for the evening’s performance. Elephant 
indeed! She had floated through the little minuet 
like a piece of thistledown.... 
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Chapter Fourteen 


Truly it was emperor’s weather, Napoleon was 
usually lucky in that. Even on the murky day of 
his coronation, the sun shone just for him and 
Josephine; a year later, almost to the day, it had 
hurst through gloriously at Austerlitz. Now, in 
the nuptial spring of 1810 , it was really hot. 

Paris was so full of people, mostly foreigners 
engaged in pursuit of pleasure and buying the 
elegant things for which the city was noted. As 
Yvette came out of a shop she found herself 
hemmed in by a small crowd, some cheering, oth¬ 
ers making appreciative noises. An open carriage 
was held up in the traffic and in it reclined the 
princess Borghese, looking radiantly indolent and 
smiling on all. 

Eventually she passed and Yvette, her feet feel¬ 
ing hot and uncomfortable on the cobblestones, 
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made her way thankfully to the Palais Royale gar¬ 
dens, where she had arranged to meet Louise and 
a couple of the girls from the company. Louise 
was not at the table. 

“She’s over there, talking to some old pals,” 
said Lucie, a pretty blonde girl. Yvette turned and 
saw her friend at another table, which held a 
middle-aged couple and a young man. Louise saw 
her, waved, and mouthed she would be with her 
directly. 

When Louise rejoined them she said her 
friends had invited them both out for the eve¬ 
ning. Yvette, still hot and uncomfortable and 
awaiting her ice, was a little irritable. 

“Really, Louise, it is possible for you to accept 
an invitation from old friends without always 
having me in tow.” 

Louise said huffily, “It was they who insisted. 
When I waved to you they asked who you were 
and then included you in the invitation. They 
weren’t being merely polite—madame was most 
insistent.” 

Lucie laughed. “She looked to be kicked black 
and blue if she wasn’t.” 

Louise demanded to know what she meant by 
that and the girl explained with amusement. 

“It was the young man who did the insisting. 
The way he stared at Jacquonette, I wouldn’t be 
at all surprised if she found two scorch marks on 
her somewhere.” 

“Oh, Jacquonette is used to captivating all 
the men,” the other girl, Henriette, said but her 
laughter was a little forced. Yvette (who called 
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herself Mademoiselle Jacquonette on the stage) 
looked at her. Ronaldo had been nice to the at¬ 
tractive young actress; perhaps he had already 
told her of his broken heart. She looked at her 
speculatively. Her ice had arrived and she was 
feeling kinder and decided she might be good for 
her cousin. 

“Not at all, my dear Henriette. My wretched 
cousin, for instance, seems to have quite deserted 
me for you. Oh well, be nice to him, won’t you? 
I’m very fond of him and he is like a brother to 
me.” 

Henriette flushed prettily and looked down into 
her glass. She wasn’t sure her colleague meant 
what she said; she couldn’t have been so noble, 
she knew. Louise, in the meantime, was still de¬ 
manding to know what was going on. 

Lucie enlightened her. “It seems it was their 
young friend who did the actual insisting.” 

“M’sieur Beyle?” She was surprised. “He 
didn’t say a word.” 

“But I saw him kick madame’s foot under the 
table.” Louise turned round, surprised, and the 
young man immediately rose and bowed. She 
nudged Yvette, who turned, smiled sweetly at the 
middle-aged couple, and turned back to her 
friends. 

“Will you be going?” Henriette asked hopefully 
and Yvette, to put her out of her misery, said she 
well might and then switched the subject by men¬ 
tioning that she had seen the Princess Pauline 
while she was shopping. Everyone then demanded 
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to know what she was wearing, where she was 
going/and who she was with! 

Later that evening she and Louise settled 
themselves in the carriage that had been sent for 
them. 

“Young M’sieur Beyle writes extremely well, so 
they say,” Louise offered in an effort to interest 
her young friend. “You are interested in writers, 
I know.” 

Yvette said, “I am sometimes interested in 
what they write. In themselves, they are often 
great bores.” 

“I don’t know what has come over you these 
past months,” Louise grumbled. “It's you who 
seems bored with everyone and everything. Oh 
yes, you put on a fine act and they all think how 
sweet you are—but they don’t know, do they?” 

“What don’t they know ?” 

“That you are still the ‘Palazzo Princess’ 
beneath it all,” the older woman said quietly. 
“You’ve never really become one of us. And 
lately—well, you seem not to like anyone. You 
don’t really like me.” 

Immediately, Yvette was contrite. She took her 
friend’s hand and squeezed it impulsively. “Oh 
no, my dear, you must never think that. I’m ex¬ 
ceedingly fond of you; what I would have done 
without you at times, I really don’t know. You 
were so good. ... Oh Louise, please pay no at¬ 
tention to my present mood, it will pass. As for 
the ‘Palazzo Princess,’ that was a very long time 
ago and I never think of those days anymore. No 
one is left.” 
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“But you used to go on so about the children.” 

“Children?” she laughed lightly. “The boys are 
almost young men now. Why, even Tomasso 
would be ... he is fifteen! Then ... then Ri¬ 
cardo is . . . eighteen!” Her voice sounded quite 
hollow. Then she said lightly, “They will have 
forgotten me years ago.” 

Louise patted her hand kindly and inside 
Yvette a weeping voice said, “But he called his 
boat Yvette, and they told him you would be 
bach _” 

“Oh Louise, I am indeed becoming dull. I’ll be 
very nice to your M’sieur Beyle this evening and 
perhaps invite him to my salon.” 

It seemed she was nice to him, because later he 
wrote in his diary: 

... we left for Mousseau, where we found a lady 

whom 1 had seen with Madame - earlier and 

who, having arrived at the position where one 
may or may not have lovers , looked upon me with 
pleasure and respect , the same as we men look 
upon a young widow of twenty-five who shows 
signs of having some amorous disposition. We 
had some ices and punch in a charming pavilion 
surrounded by columns. An evening of the Italian 
kind — dark, cool—and a beautiful landscape (for 
Paris) and excellent iced punch. 

I know quite well the secret of the pleasure I 
experienced, but I won’t tell it, in order not to 
dim it. 

The nicest evening I’ve spent in Paris. • • • 

He rated a mention in her diary, too: 
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Another soulful young man who is seeking (aren’t 
they all?) a diplomatic position. He has an 
unhealthy-looking skin. Gazed soulfully hack at 
him—hut talked to Mme. and M. all evening — 
when I did talk. 1 was especially charming to 
them because 1 had been so unpleasant with 
Louise earlier—all of which I am sure he took for 
himself —as I meant him too! Have asked Louise 
to invite him to our salon because he does talk 
well. And talking of Louise! Well! Twenty-five! 
How did that come out? I am a widow! Where 
was she widowed, asks Louise before anyone else 
does? Trafalgar! Oh yes, she is twenty-five; you 
wouldn’t believe it, would you? Well, why should 
they? I Shan’t be twenty-five for another three 
months! Sometimes I think she confuses me with 
Philippe! 

Her life was now too filled with trivialities for 
her to realize the present purposelessness of it. 
As she had said to Ronaldo, she would never be a 
Duehesnois, nor yet a Mars, but she was a born 
actress and slipped into a part as easily as she 
donned a gown. It was her stature that was too 
small, her voice too light, to be acceptable in a 
large theatre where sonorous tones were the or¬ 
der of the day and statuesque poise a necessity. It 
was true that her idol of the comedy stage, Made¬ 
moiselle Mars, was quite deliciously light, but she 
did have the inches Mademoiselle Jacquonette 
lacked and she spoke a pure French. 

For Yvette never lost her accent. In the Pigalle 
the audiences doted on it. Her petiteness gave the 
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men a feeling of protectiveness and she was made 
much of by those who had the entree backstage. 
Always she smiled, was charming to all, held out 
unspoken hopes to the amorous—and always she 
went home with Louise. If Louise were unavail¬ 
able she set off alone, in a closed carriage. 

She sometimes talked of a husband—she didn’t 
mention the battle he was killed in. By 1811, 
Trafalgar was a long time ago for a widow who 
looked no more than twenty. But so many men 
were killed in so many battles, people usually 
didn’t bother to ask. In this fast, racy life of 
Paris, friends came and went, new ones took 
their place; there were few lasting relationships. 
She and Louise were something of an anachro¬ 
nism. 

Louise once asked: “Don’t you feel lonely at 
times?” 1 

“When do I have time to feel lonely?” Yvette 
expostulated. 

“At night, when you are alone.” 

“At night I sleep.” 

“Just like that?” 

“Just like that!” Which was a lie. 

“Sometimes I think you aren’t normal. Not a 
normal woman, that is.” 

Yvette shrugged. “I am very well aware of 
your speculations. I know that for a long time 
you wondered if Francois and I had even made 
love together. Well, I will tell you something; we 
made love. We made it beautifully. It is the most 
beautiful memory I have, and I will not spoil it 
with casual encounters that would leave me sick 
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with myself in the morning. For believe me, I can 
look at a man, fancy him perhaps, make love with 
him—and grow tired of him in the space it takes 
to effect an introduction. So tell me, how can one 
then fall in love with a man who has already 
bored one before his name is known ?” 

She laughed and Louise made a sound of an¬ 
noyance. “Oh, you’re a queer creature. You think 
too much—that’s your trouble. Love isn’t for 
thinking about.” 

Yvette’s eyes burned with memories for a mo¬ 
ment. “You are so right, my friend. And if that 
happens again, as it did with Francois, I have no 
doubt I will give in with good grace.” 

“And what if you never do fall in love again?” 

She shrugged. “Then what of it? I was brought 
up with some good woman who never even con¬ 
templated marriage, and they were the happiest 
creatures I know. Ach, you all make too much of 
love; anything passes for it here. But not with 
me, my friend, not with me.” 

“I wonder,” Louise said, stung, “what would 
have happened if Francois had come back? I 
wonder whether the marriage would have contin¬ 
ued on such an exalted plane—whether you really 
ever knew him?” 

Now here eyes were dark as coals. “I will not 
discuss Francois with you or anyone else,” she 
said quietly. “You forget that I knew him better 
and longer than any of you; I knew him as a 
friend, as a person, long before he was my hus¬ 
band.” 

Slightly daunted, Louise grumbled, “You are 
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ready enough to drag him into the conversation 
whenever you find yourself in too tight a comer.” 

But Yvette laughed good-humoredly. “Oh no I 
don't. I mention a husband—an entirely fictitious 
one—who was killed at . . she shrugged, 
“Friedland, I think. That has nothing to do with 
Frangois; it is merely expediency.” 

“Don't you like men ?” 

“Oh yes, I do. More than that, much more, I 
like them to like me. I’m like the little manikins 
the dressmakers use to entice the women to buy. I 
do the attracting in many cases, but she who does 
the purchasing has the goods—and pays!” 

Louise was filled with awe, but her voice held a 
hint of venom. “You are too conceited even to be 
jealous of the other girls; too conceited even to 
consider that what you want couldn’t be taken 
from you.” 

Yvette pondered this. “I don’t think it is 
conceit. I’m pretty, I know; I like being pretty be¬ 
cause I like pretty things. As for jealousy, I 
would have scratched out the eyes of any woman 
who had tried to take Frangois from me.” 

“At least you think he could have been taken?” 

“Perhaps not taken —deflected perhaps. I 
wasn’t the first woman Frangois made love to.” 

“He told you ?” Louise was startled. 

“Of course not. But I never really was that stu¬ 
pid. I just looked it! He was very experienced, 
you know.” She blushed, to both their surprise. 

“Didn’t you mind?” 

“Oh no. We had such a short time. Had we both 
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been as inexperienced as I was, we could have 
wasted that time.” 

Now she shut up abruptly. She hadn’t meant to 
go so far. It was nice, remembering those times. 

But in the small hours of nights when she was 
too keyed up after a performance, she often lay 
awake, and her thoughts twisted her overtired 
brain until she could have wept with the purpose¬ 
lessness of her existence. She relived her life with 
Francois, every minute of the short marriage 
etched deeply in her memory. Sometimes, they 
were youngsters again and then . . . then there 
was always Mata. She tried to shut her out but 
often Mata wouldn’t go. 

I promise ... oh I promise ... oh Mata, don’t 
you understand, there isn’t any child. He took her 
away. . . . He killed you and took her away. Oh 
Mata, please stop tormenting me.... 

When her brain became too befuddled with the 
torment, she would then make her thoughts wan¬ 
der into the little herb garden where the quiet 
women worked and sometimes sang softly, where 
they let her talk until she had vented her 
grievances and found herself unconsciously help¬ 
ing them with their tasks. If Louise could have 
even remotely guessed at that part of her life, 
perhaps she wouldn’t have been so puzzled as she 
often was. For it was a haven the girl would 
resort to all her life; whatever else had been 
taken from her, the memory of that time re¬ 
mained, and by remembering it in times of stress, 
she could eventually fall asleep. But she some- 
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times wondered, as did Louise, that she should 
not want to be involved with anyone again. 

But oh, how she longed for her children—those 
born, those unborn. Then she would weep for 
Francois and for his children. 

There were other little ones, the children of the 
impotent Pierre. Every month, on a Sunday, she 
made the pilgrimage on his behalf to the ram¬ 
shackle house where she played and teased—and 
told no one where she went. For the rest there 
was her work, her companions, and the gaiety— 
and the emptiness she was hardly conscious of, 
once the night had fled. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


Madame, there is a gentleman in the foyer 
^_°„^ s ^ es speak with you. He is seeking some 
old friends who used to live here and wishes to 
know whether you have their present address.” 
The maid handed the salver to her mistress and 
Yvette took the card from it. 

There was a crest and there were a string of 
Spanish names. Not being able to pronounce any 
of them but satisfied that the caller’s credentials 
were, to say the least, respectable, she asked 
Marie to show him in. 

Rodriguez Hernandez Josef Estaban di Phillipa 
y Istalba came into the room and Yvette rose to 
ireet him? “Sefior,” she said, pleasantly, and as 
he bent over her hand and kissed it, she hoped he, 
si least, spoke French. But of course—he had 
talked with her maid. 
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“Enchante, madame,” he murmured and then 
straightened. 

He straightened a long way: He was a very tall 
man. He had a thick thatch of curly dark hair, 
well-groomed and unpomaded. She had time to 
notice his strong, well shaped brown hands before 
she arched her neck to look into his face. She liked 
what she saw; the eyes were dark, rather sad- 
looking, the nose strong and large, and there were 
deep lines etched from a resolute mouth to an ob¬ 
stinate-looking chin. She wasn’t used to seeing 
men of his ilk in the Paris salons. 

“Can I be of assistance to you, m’sieur? Please 
be seated.” She spoke to the still-waiting maid 
and ordered wine. Then she smiled at her visitor, 
who had seated himself somewhat stiffly on a 
chair that looked too delicate for his large frame. 

She wondered what he looked like when he 
smiled, so she deepened her own and involun¬ 
tarily, he returned it. It was a pleasant smile and 
quite suddenly there was the suspicion of a 
twinkle in his eyes. It was quenched immediately 
and he looked sad and resolute once more. 

“I understand you wish to know the present 
whereabouts of M’sieur and Madame Gouffier? 
Well, m’sieur,” (she had abandoned the “senor” 
after that first effort), “they are gone a long way 
from here and I think their present address is in 
Normandy. But the agent who handles their af¬ 
fairs will know exactly, and I can tell you who he 
is.” 

“If you will be kind enough to do so, I should 
be grateful.” His French was perfect. “Madame 
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de Gouffier was . . . was a schoolfriend of my 
wife. I should like to get in touch with her.” 

Yvette went to the small writing table, took out 
some cards, and selected one. Then she wrote the 
address on one of her own cards and handed it to 
him. When Marie returned with the wine, she sat 
near him and poured two glasses. 

“Your wife is French, m’sieur?” He would 
have a wife, of course. 

“My wife was Spanish, madame. She . . .” he 
took a deep breath and drank some wine. “She 
died last year.” 

Immediately, she was all true sympathy. “Oh, I 
am so sorry. How very sad for you. Had you been 
married long?” 

“Three years.” She judged him to be about 
thirty. “But she was very young . . . and some¬ 
what delicate.” He paused, then seeing her sym¬ 
pathetic gaze still upon him, he said, “She was a 
very beautiful girl and too good for this world, I 
think.” 

“Have you any children?” she asked gently. 

“The child died with her.” Now he spoke 
abruptly and rose. “Madame, you have been very 
kind. I mustn’t impose on your time any longer.” 

Perhaps because she realized how disappointed 
he must be to find that the friend with whom 
he had expected to talk about the dear dead had 
moved away, she said spontaneously, “Have you 
another appointment?” 

He hestitated. “No. I expected I would spend 
the day with these people. However ...” 
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“Then, m’sieur, may I suggest you have 
luncheon with us?” 

His thick eyebrows rose. “Your husband ?.. 

She smiled. “I share this apartment with a 
friend, a colleague. She will be delighted, I know, 
if you will honor us with your company.” 

He accepted. Louise, if not delighted, was at 
least pleasant and even more able to draw the vis¬ 
itor out than the younger woman, as she was of 
an age that gave her more social advantage than 
her companion. 

He was a Basque whose home was in San Se- 
bastion. He was also a diplomat and was engaged 
in negotiations between France and Spain. After 
luncheon, they went for a short drive and later he 
deposited them at the theatre. Having made no 
other arrangements, he went to the front of the 
house and bought a ticket. 

Yvette was playing in La Femme savantes that 
night. She was, as usual, cast as the young 
heroine, whose love affair went awry through the 
flimsiest of circumstances, and her mixture of 
comedy and pathos, dressed as she was in floating 
white with jewels flashing in her dark hair, 
touched the hearts of all. And she looked so tiny! 
Her voice, with the delightful accent, bravely 
stifled sobs and Rodriguez Hernandez Josef Esta- 
ban di Phillipa y Istalba found himself overcome 
by a desire to jump right out of his box onto the 
stage and snatch her away from the gaping mob. 

He was shocked! He took himself to task imme¬ 
diately and almost hated her for spuriously affect- 
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ing his broken heart with a bit of play-acting. 
He stood abruptly and left the theatre. 

As soon as he was free to do so, he traveled to 
Normandy and was received with great sympathy 
by his late wife’s friend and her family. He spent 
some days in their company and then returned to 
Paris. 

He found himself thinking once more of the 
lovely young woman who had been so kind to 
him. She was widowed too, he had learned, but 
apart from a brief statement to the effect, she 
had let him talk of his own sorrow. Yet her own 
bereavement must have been recent; she was so 
young. But she had let him talk as he had not 
done since his beloved wife’s death. He had been 
selfish and unkind; it was, after all, a tribute to 
her acting powers that he had been so affected, 
not to any cruel intention on her part. She hadn’t 
even known he was in the audience. 

The following day he left his card and the next 
day he presented himself. He was kindly received 
by Louise, who informed him that Yvette was at 
rehearsal and had left her apologies. She suggest¬ 
ed a time when they would both be at home. 

He was glad. He knew he was being foolish, 
just because a pretty woman had smiled at him 
sympathetically. Well, he had done his duty by 
calling and now he could forget it. He had met 
many pretty women and already he was begin¬ 
ning to harden a little. But none of them could 
touch his heart; Josefina had that. But life must 
be lived by those who were living, and a broken 
heart concealed from the world. 
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As she concealed hers! She had been so kinds 
and she was in a less fortunate position than him¬ 
self, being so young and unprotected. Not that 
her own good breeding and gentle manner were 
not protection in themselves. ... So when a note 
came from her a few days later, he surprised 
himself by the alacrity with which he accepted 
the invitation to her salon the following Sunday. 

Louise was amused at first. She knew her 
friend's ways with the menfolk. This one was, 
indeed, an asset to her salon; soon he would get 
lost within it, as did all the others. Yvette would 
be gracious, then a little vague—then some other 
woman would reap the benefit. 

Louise had known her young friend for a long 
time and thought she knew all her quirks: But as 
time went on she realized Yvette wasn’t running 
true to form. From the first, Yvette sought him 
out, made sure he was acquainted with the least 
frivolous of her companions in the room, and 
even neglected her other guests for him. 

Soon she was seen driving out with him, 
showing him those parts of the city which had 
sprung up since he was last there. Her piquant 
little face took on a softer look; worse still, her 
companion laughed these days. Louise didn’t like 
the signs at all. 

Yvette came flying into the room one day hold¬ 
ing a note in her hand. Louise recognized the 
crest. 

“Louise, Louise, what do you think?” Louse im¬ 
mediately thought, he has proposed and she will 
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accept, and her heart sank. “I have been in¬ 
vited—guess where?” 

Her friend gave a sigh of relief and said with 
heavy sarcasm, “To a ball at the Tuilleries, of 
course. Where else?” 

Yvette's face fell. “How did you know?” 

It was her friend’s turn to stare in utter disbe¬ 
lief. “You can't be serious?” but Yvette placed 
the note in her hand with an air of triumph. 

“Dear Friend,” she read. “I am summoned to a 
reception at the Tuilleries in the gracious 
presence of Their Majesties. I expect to be turned 
away unless accompanied by a beautiful lady; it 
is a rule of the place!! Will you please do me the 
honor of being that lady? I have ascertained that 
you will not be engaged at the theatre that night 
and I beg you to take pity on my plight. And if 
you will wear a white gown and diamonds in your 
hair my happiness will be complete!” 

“Surely,” said Louise, when she had read the 
note, “he must know someone else in Paris by this 
time?” 

Yvette looked at her quizzically. “Oh, he does. 
We get bowed at all the time, and there must be 
at least a dozen women who would give their eye¬ 
teeth for such an invitation. I wouldn't go that 
far myself, but I might wear a white gown. But 
no diamonds!” 

Her friend looked after her as she quitted the 
room and there was a curious expression in her 
eyes. Louise’s face suddenly crumpled. So this 
could be it. After all this time Yvette would leave 
here. Worse, she would leave Paris. 
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Louise felt a pain in her heart; she had come so 
to depend on her. Was it the pain of losing the 
only close woman friend she had ever had; the 
only close friend, now that she was no longer at¬ 
tractive to men—when there were so few men in 
Paris anyway? Or was it the pain a mother felt 
when her only child leaves the nest? She couldn’t 
say. She had never felt that pain before and she 
wanted to cry—or hurt someone. 

She didn’t know it but Yvette was growing 
perturbed too. Oh, not about her. She suddenly 
realized she was enjoying herself very much in 
the company of her Spaniard, and that she sel¬ 
dom gave it thought. Now she stopped and won¬ 
dered! 

Well, he was good company, and he never at¬ 
tempted to paw her or gaze at her while shower¬ 
ing her with well-worn compliments. All that was 
in his favor. She was also excited about the invi¬ 
tation—what girl wouldn’t be? She was pleased 
he thought her beautiful; so did many other men, 
and they spent more time telling her so. Really, 
she had no idea what he thought of her or even if 
he gave her much thought when not in her com¬ 
pany. She was piqued. 

She wouldn’t wear a white gown after all. She 
would deck herself in diamonds—they looked so 
well in her dark hair. But what color gown? 
Crimson? Gold? Something really startling and 
not the virginal white he had requested. Then she 
suddenly thought of a shy young girl, trying to 
impress Francois after her coming-out ball; the 
girl appeared in a fresh pink dress. She remem- 
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bered the look of almost distaste on his face, and 
the memory still hurt. Right, my friend, pink it 
shall be. If your eyes still light up in admiration , 
then we shall see. 

She had just over a week in which to have the 
dress made up, for since that time she had never 
possessed anything in pink. Her dressmaker 
wailed when she placed the order and tried to dis¬ 
suade her. Yvette remained obdurate. 

“What do you think?” she asked Louise when it 
arrived. 

“Pink?” Louise was startled. “I thought you 
were to wear white.” 

“I changed my mind.” 

“But why pink? You’ve always said it was a 
color you never wore.” 

“I have worn it—once before.” 

“I gather it wasn’t a success on that occasion?” 

“It was not a success.” 

“If you think,” Louise said shrewdly, “that you 
will get rid of your persistent Spaniard with a 
pink gown, I think you might find it will take a 
little more effort than that.” But she was pleased 
all the same. Yvette was, at last, reverting to 
form. 

Rodriguez called for her in good time. When 
she came down he bowed, kissed her hand, and 
showed no other reaction. There was no reason 
for any escort to be disappointed with this lady. 
Diamonds gleamed at her throat, and her heart- 
shaped face was delicately and beautifully made 
up with the palest pink on her lips and cheeks 
and silver on her eyelids. The warm tone of her 
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glistening shoulders and bosom made the pale 
gown fade into insignificance. 

“We are a little early,” he said. 

“Oh!” She was immediately annoyed with her¬ 
self for appearing too eager and then recovered 
herself quickly. “I thought we might have some 
light refreshment before we left.” 

She poured the wine and handed him small 
cakes. “You have not been at the Tuilleries 
lately?” he inquired politely. 

“Not... lately, no.” 

“Ah!” There was a note of triumph in his 
voice. “I thought you hadn’t been there since the 
reign of the new empress.” 

“Why do you ask?” she said warily. 

“It isn’t important, it is merely the color of the 
gown you are wearing.” 

“You think I,don’t look well in it?” she asked 
guilelessly. 

“On the contrary, you are ravishing. And she 
looks so . . . so, insipid in that color. Perhaps 
that is why the other women refrain from wear¬ 
ing it—in case she is affronted by someone it 
suits better?” he offered triumphantly. 

“Do you.. . mean the empress?” 

“Who else?” 

“Oh dear,” she wailed. “What am I to do?” 

“Brave it out?” he suggested. 

“Oh no...” 

“Then ask your maid to unhook you quickly 
and step into something else. Why not the one 
you wore . . . you know the one. It has little 
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pearls embroidered down the front. . . She 
was gone! 

When she returned twenty minutes later, her 
hands clammy with frustration and the exertion 
of changing in record time, he kissed her hand 
again and told her she looked equally as charming 
in the white satin as in the other. They were both 
silent as they drove the short distance to the 
palace, and his face was turned slightly so she 
could not see his expression. Damn the man; he 
was annoyed with her under all that charm and 
diplomacy . She was annoyed with herself; she 
had committed the unforgivable sin— gaucherie. 

His face was turned because he dared not let 
her see the Machiavellian grin on it. It was true 
Marie Louise seemed to favor pink for the eve¬ 
ning; whether the other ladies refrained from 
wearing it he hadn’t really noticed. But he had 
begged her to wear a white gown and she had, in¬ 
stead, willfully worn a color she had once men¬ 
tioned she wouldn’t be seen dead in. She had 
forgotten that! So it had been a battle of wits 
and it had pleased him, in this instance, to win 
the-round. But, he promised her silently, he would 
make up for the bad moments. 

He wondered, though, why she had done such a 
thing to him? He was even more surprised that 
he was hurt by her action. He turned at last and 
smiled at her. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


The reception hall was already filled when they 
arrived. The long vista was brilliantly lit, the 
perfume from the magnificent flower arrange¬ 
ments, mingling with that worn by the ladies, 
was overpowering, as was the heat from the 
many chandeliers. Yvette, glowing with excite¬ 
ment, was unaware of any discomfort. She looked 
over the large gathering of courtiers with 
scarcely disguised eagerness, her earlier chagrin 
forgotten. 

The women were beautifully gowned; here and 
there she caught a glimpse of a pink ensemble 
and found herself feeling superior to the offend¬ 
ing lady for knowing no better. For herself, she 
felt so right in her gleaming white satin with the 
pearl embroidery that she could have kissed Rod¬ 
riguez for his earlier tactful intervention. 
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She was surprised to see that the men all wore 
court dress. “Oh,” she said, slightly disappointed, 
“I imagined there would be splendid uniforms at 
the emperor’s reception.” 

“But you are remembering the old days,” her 
companion said suavely, covering her gaffe at 
being caught out in an implied lie. “Now uni¬ 
forms are banned out of respect for the empress, 
probably because they would remind her of the 
many times she and her family were forced to 
flee before them. Her husband is nothing if not a 
tactful old gentleman.” 

She stifled a giggle at his disrespectful refer¬ 
ence to the fact that the emperor was more than 
twenty years older than his wife, and then said, 
“Look at that poor man over there, the one with 
the red hair and red face. He looks absolutely 
furious at being so dressed up.” 

“And well he might. That is Marshall Ney.” 

“Marshall... no! Is it really he?” 

“Come, I will present you.” 

She hung back for no more than a second and 
then gathered up her train, held her head high, 
and followed his lead. He took her elbow and 
stopped where the due and duchesse d’Elchingen 
stood chatting to friends. The marshall greeted 
the senor most civilly and looked approvingly at 
his companion without allowing himself the lux¬ 
ury of a smile as she was presented to him and 
his wife. Madame Ney, a handsome, aristocratic- 
looking woman, was more gracious than her 
somewhat irascible spouse. 

“Is this your first visit to the Tuilleries, made- 
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moiselle?” She had obviously misheard the in¬ 
troduction and Yvette, who found it almost 
impossible to tell a direct lie, admitted that it 
was, and hoped her escort was too engrossed to 
overhear. 

“It was changed,” Madame Ney said, “just a 
little. New times bring new customs,” and her 
husband, who overheard this, snorted loudly so 
that his lady threw him a reproving glance. For 
a few more moments he and Rodriguez continued 
to talk about Spain, the marshal forcefully, the 
senor diplomatically, and Yvette talked woman 
talk with his wife. She managed to correct ‘made¬ 
moiselle/ 

“But my dear, you're so young. I thought I had 
misheard. And your husband ...” 

“He was killed,” Yvette said quickly. “We were 
married for a short time only.” 

Madame Ney flushed. “We do terrible things to 
you young people. Forgive us if you can.” 

“My husband loved his country—and his em¬ 
peror. He chose his own destiny. Women have the 
burden of coming to terms with the lives their 
menfolk choose.” 

“You are wise for one so young.” Dared she 
ask her age? Yvette smiled blandly back at her 
and the moment passed. 

Others joined the group and Rodriguez took 
her arm and introduced her. She noted the looks 
of admiration and those of approval, also envy, 
from the women, and she was soon conversing as 
elegantly as though being at the Tuilleries, com¬ 
manded by the emperor, was a usual occurrence 
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in her life. Handsome and beautifully dressed the 
guests might be; many were as aristocratic as 
she, but many more were not! The adaptable 
young woman who fitted in so well with her col¬ 
leagues at the theatre was even more at home in 
her present surroundings. She was conscious of 
the proud, possessive manner of her escort and 
found she liked it. She played up to it by being 
charmingly feminine and just a little clinging. 

As for Rodriguez, his heart swelled as it had 
not been affected for a very long time. A warning 
bell rang somewhere in his brain; he shut it off 
with a gentle squeeze of her arm. She looked up 
and rewarded him with a dazzling smile and his 
eyes were soft as he returned it; she found her¬ 
self blushing as she turned away. 

Through her gay chatter she was aware of her 
own brain asking questions. Could she be falling 
in love—or was the evening one such as lent itself 
to falling in love? Oh well, no harm if it was. She 
was enjoying the role, real or not, and tomorrow 
was tomorrow and no doubt things would return 
to normal. But certainly she was proud of the 
tall, good-looking man at her side. 

There was a stir and a murmuring all round. 
The massive doors at the end were opening. As if 
by magic the surging guests were marshaled into 
two rows, each individual taking his or her place 
according to protocol. Yvette found herself 
steered halfway up the left gangway—and in the 
front row! 

The empress sailed in, surrounded by her 
ladies. Yes, she was dressed in tight, pink satin 
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from which the young- flesh swelled at bosom 
and arms. Yvette, remembering the gauzy dresses 
she had so admired when she first arrived in 
Paris and her maid’s giggle as she informed her 
mistress that ladies of quality wore no drawers, 
mentally concluded that those worn by Marie 
Louise were of the most serviceable and well- 
starched linen. 

Again, as at the coronation, she nearly missed 
him! He was so small—but certainly fatter than 
she recalled. Hemmed in by his surging courtiers, 
he was almost insignificant! He did not wear 
black velvet and lace ruffles but a nondescript 
cloth suit reminiscent of a uniform. Again she 
had a feeling of disappointment. 

The ladies and gentlemen along the row rustled, 
bowed, and curtseyed like a field of corn in a gentle 
breeze. Now the people next to her were down; 
now she was, head low, seeing nothing but rigid 
pink satin and a pair of well-filled breeches. 

The legs stopped. The emperor was saying 
something to her companion! She rose and stood 
sedately, hands held against her skirt. The em¬ 
peror and Rodriguez were talking—of Spain, of 
course. 

“And this is your wife?” Napoleon asked and 
his accent, in contradiction of his grim looks, was 
as soft and pronounced as her own. 

“Allow me, sire,” Rodriguez said deferentially, 
“to present Madame Villon.” 

The emperor’s look froze at the sound of the 
name. “A French lady, so? Tell us, madame, is 
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your husband occupied elsewhere? Possibly in our 
service?” 

The smile fled from her face and her cheeks 
burned and her eyelids stung. She stared, her 
mouth tightly closed, at the emperor, and then 
she heard her escort say smoothly, “Lieutenant 
Villon concluded his service with Your Majesty 
some time ago. Madame Villon is a widow.” 

His sallow face flushed slightly. She noted the 
thick skin was unblemished as a woman’s. His 
eyes were keen, his nose well-made and aquiline. 
He really was a very handsome man—only the 
expression was morose and his lips tight. Yvette 
still said nothing, but her eyes spoke her grati¬ 
tude to her companion as she looked swiftly up at 
him and then back at the emperor. 

Napoleon did an unusual thing; he tried to 
make amends for his rudeness. With a heavy at¬ 
tempt at gallantry he asked her: 

“And. are you as virtuous as you are beautiful, 
madame? 

Aware of everyone’s eyes on her and disturbed 
at being asked a direct question—and such a 
question—by the august personage, she mur¬ 
mured breathlessly, “If I were to say no, sire, you 
would think me inordinately proud of my looks, 
so I must reply that I am.” 

Then she smiled; for a moment he seemed 
taken aback, then his mouth twitched involun¬ 
tarily, while Marie Louise’s eyes almost popped 
from her head and her pendulous lower lip sank. 
She recovered herself immediately, gave the cou- 
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pie a brief professional smile, and passed on. The 
emperor followed. 

As they looked after him Napoleon turned his 
head, looked directly at her over his shoulder . . . 
and rewarded her with the sweetest smile she had 
ever seen on any man. Where were the pursed 
lips now? Why, they were full and sensual, a fact 
he tried so hard to disguise and which he never 
allowed to be reproduced in any portrait: It ru¬ 
ined the imperial image! 

Now she knew the secret of his hold on his 
comrades—and on women! She knew then that 
he reserved that smile for the times when he 
wanted his own way, no matter how outrageous 
his demands. And men would die, did die for such 
a smile from the emperor. As for the women... 

He was gone, the ball commenced, and she was 
swung into a waltz. . 

“I think you are no longer with me,” Rodriguez 
murmured. ‘T have been cut out by a more august 
swain.” 

She laughed, but the dazzle was still there. 
“Did you see that smile? Who would have 
thought it of him?” 

He nodded, but his own smile was somewhat 
sardonic. “Oh yes, he has charm.” 

“And greatness? He has that too?” 

“That too, yes. I admire him inordinately.” 

“Do you? Truly?” 

“Yes, truly. He is a great man; in many ways a 
wise man—and in many ways a foolish one.” 

“How, foolish?” 

“He should stand still sometimes and listen to 
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the voice of the moment. The answers have been 
there for him in the past. Now he is making the 
mistake of all dictators and listening to the voice 
of history—the history he is making.” 

“And is that wrong?” 

“Oh yes. He has already made history by doing, 
not by planning to do so. He is making planned 
history now with that new wife, among other 
things . . . and with their son. Yet he cannot leg¬ 
islate for a babe in a cradle.” 

She felt a cold shiver go through her. “Oh, that 
poor baby. Rodriguez, I don’t think he will have a 
happy life.” And, quite unaccountably, she 
thought of the young due d’Engheim. 

He gave a surprised laugh. “You are clairvoy¬ 
ant, then ?” 

“Oh yes,” she said seriously. “Sometimes I am. 
Does that shock you?” 

“It attracts me very much. I had a beautiful 
Gypsy friend when I was a boy, and she used to 
tell me wonderful things. The Spanish Gypsies 
are quite remarkable.” 

“And what did this wonderful Gypsy girl tell 
you?” 

“That I would be successful in my career, that 
I would see much danger, that I would receive 
love and that—” He stopped abruptly. 

“And that what?” 

That I would he twice married, both times hap¬ 
pily, and he blessed with children , he suddenly 
remembered but didn’t tell her. “Oh, . . .” he 
shrugged, “the usual nonsense of such people.” 

“Oh,” she pooh-poohed his Gypsy. “I don't 
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think much of that. Now my wise woman told me 
I was an archbishop in a previous incarnation 
and came to a very sticky end.” Strange how she 
could say things like that to him. 

He roared with laughter and then the music 
stopped. Before he could lead her away a surge of 
young men surrounded her and begged to be in¬ 
cluded on her carnet. It would have been churlish 
on his part to become too possessive, but that 
didn’t stop him from feeling disgruntled to dis¬ 
cover how much of her program had been filled 
before she guiltily called a halt. 

It was a wonderful, enchanted evening—- 
marred only by the fact that the emperor didn’t 
request her to dance with him. But as he didn’t 
dance at all that night and left the ball early any¬ 
way, she could hardly feel slighted. 

As they traveled homeward in the early light 
of the September dawn, she dozed happily on her 
companion’s shoulder while his warm arm held 
her steadily against the jolting of the wheels on 
the cobbles. When they stopped at the door of her 
house he kissed her awake, at which she pouted 
so prettily that he kissed her again. She opened 
her eyes and smiled at him happily. He drew 
away and his expression was suddenly as un¬ 
happy as when she had first met him. She gazed 
at him in mute inquiry. 

“Come, little dreamer,” he said softly, “the ball 
is over.” 

He spoke no more than a brief good night as he 
delivered her safely within her door and then re¬ 
turned to the carriage without a backward 
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glance. Wonderingly, she looked after him; the 
ball was over and she was left in her foyer, hurt 
and bewildered. 

Over, my Josefina the carriage wheels wailed 
as he drove away. Over, over. Then, Forgive me, 
my love, but I must go on living. That I have 
been unfaithful sometimes is of no consequence, 
for my heart never was. Now my heart has taken 
a little holiday; such a little one, I think.- But it 
sometimes makes the empty years bearable. My 
darling little wife, please understand. 

He thought of the Gypsy girl again and was 
angry with himself for doing so. Much love and 
marriage blessed with children : Stupid Rosetta; 
he didn't think much of her prophecies either. 
Then he chuckled. An archbishop! Yvette! It 
really was terribly funny. She had made it up to 
make him laugh, of course. 

Actually, she hadn't I 

Louise had to wait several hours before Yvette 
was sufficiently awake to talk to her. When she 
did tell of her enchanted evening she was full of 
the emperor. Yes, she had actually been 
presented. ... He had actually spoken to her, 
had smiled at her, and oh! that smile. She dwelt 
on it a long time. There were all the partners who 
had clamored to dance with her. . . . She had also 
been presented to Marshal and Madame Ney, who 
were so kind. ... Yes, her escort was a fine 
dancer; all Spaniards were, she understood. . . . 
So she rattled on. Her friend, satisfied that her 
heart hadn’t been lost at the ball, left for an en- 
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gagement in fine spirits. Yvette watched her 
leave through half-closed lids; she knew quite 
well what Louise feared. 

So how did she feel about Rodriguez? Was the 
ball over? For him, apparently, it had ended with 
the dawn. He had been proud of her; he had 
made that plain enough. Was exceedingly attract¬ 
ed to her . . . but appeared not to want to be. 
Had she disappointed him in some fashion? 
Flirted too much, perhaps? Or was it that she 
had a rival and that rival was dead and thus in¬ 
vincible? 

She flopped down into her bed, pulled the bed¬ 
clothes over her head, and tried to shake off the 
unhappy thoughts. For they were unhappy. A few 
moments later her maid entered, informed her 
that her bath was ready, and reminded her that 
she was playing in the first piece that night. She 
got up in a very bad mood. Well, she decided, 
when he called again she would be very, very 
sweet, but unfortunately very occupied. 

He didn’t come. Instead she received a note 
from him telling her of his sudden recall to San 
Sebastian; he didn’t know for how long. She was 
amazed at her reaction; sheer misery swamped 
her. Had he not liked her enough or, the thought 
came, had he liked her too much? She didn’t 
know the answer and then, angry at the impact 
the news of his departure had made on her, she 
told herself, to hell with all love. When had it 
brought anyone anything but grief? Just once, for 
a few short weeks, she and her husband had 
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known bliss—with the sword of Damocles sus¬ 
pended over every kiss. 

For God's sake, was any of it worth it? 

But the invitations from the other charming 
partners came pouring in and soon, very soon, 
she was a frequenter of Sunday receptions at the 
Tuilleries. These were different from the recep¬ 
tion she had attended with Rodriguez, inasmuch 
as anyone who had the entree could attend, 
whether the royal couple were in residence or not. 
Down at the theatre they began to tease her and 
Septimus became quite bitchy. “Come, my dear 
Mademoiselle Jacquonette, you surely know how 
one conducts oneself at court,” and Yvette 
overacted like mad until he was satisfied. And her 
salon grew even more crowded and she laughed 
more than hitherto and so, when Rodriguez re¬ 
turned at the end of the year, he found himself 
one of a greatly enlarged and hilarious crowd. 

And Louise didn’t even care; for in the mean¬ 
time she had acquired a lover! Otherwise she 
would have been delighted at the way that little 
affair with Yvette and the Spaniard had petered 
out. 



Chapter Seventeen 


At his reappearance at a midweek salon in the 
rue Lacon, her heart gave an unaccountable leap. 
She saw him across the room, smiled, and turned 
away quickly, continuing her conversation with 
some of her other guests, hardly aware of what 
she was saying, but giving her turbulent spirit 
time to subside. 

When she felt mistress of herself once more, 
she made her away across to him, said how 
pleased she was to see him, led him across the 
room, and introduced Ronaldo. “My cousin spent 
many years in Spain; you will have much to say 
to each other,” then she was off again. She man¬ 
aged to disappear into a comer for a few mo¬ 
ments while her cheeks still burned. Well, he was 
cool enough; she would match it in a moment or 
so. When she stole a glance in his direction she 
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was annoyed to find Ronaldo presenting' him to 
Henriette, who was smiling prettily as the Spani¬ 
ard bent over her hand. He was talking to her, 
not to Ronaldo. Yvette swiftly made her way 
back to the group. 

“Ronaldo,” she said, and now she had herself 
firmly in check. “I hear you’re off again soon. Is 
that so ?” 

“Yes, my love, I leave for home in a few days. 
My brother is to be married and I will be there 
for the occasion.” 

She was genuinely astonished. “Married? But I 
thought . . . that his daughter would not permit 
it?” 

“It seems certain enough this time.” He smiled 
at her. “I think a young madame’s nose is going 
to be very much out of joint.” 

“Oh.” She felt a twinge of pity for the girl. 
Would she be very jealous? Jealousy was not a 
nice emotion. Henriette seemed to be getting on 
very well -with Rodriguez; she was even making 
him laugh. She wasn’t without wit, nor he with¬ 
out humor. 

He caught her glance. Turning naturally so as 
not to offend his companion he gave her a slight 
bow and a smile and said, “It is so nice to see you 
again,” and Ronaldo reclaimed his partner and 
carried her off. Henriette moved reluctantly: to 
manage to divert two of Yvette’s lovers would 
indeed be an achievement. 

But the handsome Spaniard seemed not so easy 
to divert and the two were left alone. But could 
one be alone in such company? Yvette was soon 
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surrounded, was pulled away. When she looked in 
his direction again, he was chatting amiably 
within a group. 

She told herself not to be stupid, but she knew 
she was happy to see him again. He left them 
early, smiling at her as he bade her adieu and 
hoped he might call again. She smiled in return, 
nodded, then sped some of her other guests on 
their way. 

The next few weeks he appeared with some 
regularity at her salon. Usually these were held 
biweekly when she wasn’t working, although dur¬ 
ing his absence she had forgone the Sunday 
gatherings for the Tuilleries receptions. Now she, 
cut these out, all because of him, for that was the 
day of his reappearance. 

So he came on Sundays and seemed content to 
be one of the crowd. Even the occasional after¬ 
noon drives which they had enjoyed in the past 
were no longer sought by him. It was as though, 
during his absence, he had purposely put the 
friendship, which had ripened so rapidly in the 
past, onto a more even—and more distant—foot¬ 
ing. 

He never appeared with another woman; often 
she caught him looking at her speculatively 
across the crowded room. She would return the 
look uncertainly; damn the man, she was begin¬ 
ning to feel like a young, inexperienced girl again 
and she didn’t like it. Did he think this was all 
she really was, a superficial girl scintillating in a 
group of superficial people? 

All coherent conversation was impossible under 
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these circumstances. She began to wish that her 
social life were not such a cram; it seemed to be 
getting all on top of her. One day she grumbled to 
Louise, “I really must cut down on all this gad¬ 
ding and socializing,” and received a disbelieving 
look in reply. 

“No really, it’s too much. I hardly had a mo¬ 
ment in which to say good-bye to my cousin and 
there were so many messages I wished to send by 
him. It’s getting beyond everything.” 

Louise was in a good mood these days. The 
man who acted under the name of Jules Tresville 
was a newcomer to their theatre, talented, not 
handsome, and somewhat younger than she. But 
he seemed to love her and she was touched by 
his devotion and admiration. Now she was away 
often and Yvette wasn’t sorry. They didn’t make 
love in Yvette’s house and the girl was mean 
enough not to encourage them to do so ; she was 
only too glad to have it to herself occasionally. 

Now there would be time for her and Rod¬ 
riguez to talk together uninterruptedly; no, she 
faced the truth: Time for them to be together— 
and where they would go from there, she neither 
knew, nor questioned. But he took no advantage 
of the situation. That was the reason for her 
present outburst. 

“Wouldn’t you have liked to leave with your 
cousin?” Louise asked kindly, as though it were 
all the same to her whether Yvette stayed or 
went. “I mean, for a holiday? Surely you would 
have been invited to the wedding?” 

Yvette sighed. “Truth to tell, I never did get on 
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with the marchese and I wouldn’t want to see him 
married anyway. It would remind me too much of 
my own dear foster mother who was his first 
wife. I couldn’t bear to see anyone else in her 
place.” 

“But the children...” 

“Are away. They are both at school. There is 
no one left. ...” her thoughts shied away from 
the house down the hill. “In any case, I have no 
wish to leave Paris at this moment. Although I 
don’t mind Henriette appropriating my cousin, I 
won’t give her the chance of ousting me from my 
place at the theatre.” 

Nor with anyone else, she thought grimly. No, 
she certainly did not want to leave Paris. Some¬ 
how she would contrive an hour or so in which 
they could be alone. 

She didn't need to: At last Rodriguez saw to it 
and his methods were more direct. His note said: 
“As it is impossible to pry you loose from that 
gaggle of young men who constantly surround 
you, will you please come for a quiet drive—or a 
walk in the gardens. I leave the venue to you— 
but please! There are things I need so much to 
tell you.” 

It was March, the weather was very cold, she 
had a splendid fur mantle, and the gardens would 
be empty. She chose to meet him there. On the 
day arranged, she left the apartment early in the 
afternoon and walked the short distance to the 
Tuilleries Gardens, where she saw him waiting 
for her before a huge nude statue from Greek 
mythology. He was studying the anatomy with al- 
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most incredulous awe as she came up quietly be¬ 
hind the high column. 

She studied it from the opposite point of view 
and he said very seriously, without looking at 
her. “This brave man carries a great weight, a 
very great weight indeed,” and she replied with 
equal gravity, “And the buttocks to support it, I 
do assure you,” at which they both burst out 
laughing and came together with hands out¬ 
stretched. 

“It was good of you to come,” he said, tucking 
one of her hands beneath his arm and leading her 
to a seat. “But it is very cold. I have my carriage 
here....” 

“No, too distracting, I think. There is always 
so much to distract one in the streets. Besides, 
when I was a tiny child I used to think this was 
my garden and that my papa kindly allowed other 
people to use it during the summer months. In the 
winter it belonged almost exclusively to me and 
my brothers.” 

“I’ve never heard you talk of a family before.” 

“I didn’t have one for very long; I don’t often 
remember them. But when I am here there is a 
sort of cosy feeling.” 

“Then we will stay,” he said promptly. “Excuse 
me for one moment.” He went across the path 
and spoke to his man, and the carriage drove off. 
She approved his consideration for his servant 
and the horses in the cold air. When he returned, 
he sat beside her, smiled—and remained silent. 

His silence always disturbed her because he 
was a man who appeared to think deeply and she 
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could never tell what those thoughts were when 
they concerned her. So now she broke it. 

“Did you complete your business at home?” 

There was a slight pause and then he said, “I 
have put it in hand.” 

“Had it to do with the war? I've often won¬ 
dered how you are able to come and go freely 
when our countries are at war. Or are we at war ? 
It’s so difficult to tell these days.” 

“Oh no, we have a French king, brother to 
your emperor, and the war is officially against the 
English. Aren’t you all told so.” 

She smiled. “Oh yes, that is what we are told. 
And I hear King Joseph loves his people and they 
love him and he travels only for his health. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it would appear that many Spaniards 
fight alongside the English.” 

“They do indeed. Mostly it is the guerrilleros. 
As for the mass of the people, they are the same 
as people everywhere and welcome whichever 
conqueror comes. One has a living to earn—and 
French or English money, it is all the same. But 
those who fight do a greal deal of damage.” 

“And which side are you on ?” 

“My dear,” he said seriously, “I am a Basque, 
and to be a Basque is not the same as a Spaniard. 
We live among the mountains which separate our 
two countries; on one side, we are Spanish 
Basque, and on the other, French Basque. We are 
a separate people.” 

“But you are attached to the Spanish court ?” 

“I am attached to the embassy, yes. There is 
no court. Merely three Spanish kings wandering 
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about Europe. For my part, I would not fight for 
any but my own country: Basque country. For 
the rest I negotiate, I hope for peace. That is my 
job.” 

“So you have been negotiating.” 

“No. I have been home on church business.” 

“Oh!” She was disagreeably surprised. “You 
are religious then?” How little she really knew 
him. 

“Not very. No doubt I pay no more than lip 
service to my religion—until I need it, like so 
many other people. But there was something I 
had to do.” 

“Is it a secret?” 

“No. I commissioned a statue. A Madonna and 
Child.” 

She looked puzzled and he continued. “I have 
the artist’s sketch with me. It’s in the form of a 
miniature.” He drew a small package from the 
pocket of his greatcoat, opened it and handed it 
to her silently. Within a beautifully jewelled 
frame, she looked at a serene pale face gazing 
down on its waxlike infant. She stared at it a 
longtime. 

“She was as beautiful as that,” she said at last. 

“Yes—she was as beautiful as that.” 

“She looks down at her babe and one cannot 
see her eyes.” 

“One couldn’t see her eyes as she lay in death, 
the child in her arms. As I saw her then, in the 
midst of my grief, it was as though the Mother of 
God herself lay there. In that moment I vowed 
the church would have her thus. I have delayed 
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... it has been painful for me to recall that time 
... and the scene.” 

“Do you feel more contented now that you have 
arranged for the execution of the statue 1 She 
handed the picture back to him and there was a 
sinking feeling in the pit of her stomach. 

“Yes, Yvette.” 

“Did . . . did you. have to go . . . when you 

did ? ” T , 

“That was the moment when I had to go. I had 

to find some peace within myself.” 

“Rodriguez?” 

“Yes, Yvette?” 

“Did . . . had I anything to do with the mo¬ 
ment?” 

He took a deep breath. “You had everything to 
do with it. I will be honest with you. I was. an¬ 
gry—oh, with myself, not you, of course. Things 
were happening to me that I thought could never 
happen again—that I didn’t w&nt to happen. I 
think you will understand, you have known the 
pain yourself. I couldn’t understand my heart. I 
had to go home and redeem the promise I made.” 

She remained silent. He continued softly. 
“Then I had the miniature painted so that you 

could see all of my heart.” ^ 

“So much of it is still with her, I know.” 

“As much as yours will always remain with 

Francois?” . 

She smiled sadly. “Somewhere in time there is 
a very young girl and a young man and they will 
love to the end of time. I know them both so 
well.” She blinked the mist from her eyes because 
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she knew she was facing the complete truth for 
the first time and it hurt her. “But neither of 
them knows me.” 

She looked at him with a smile so sweet and 
with a nostalgia he knew so well, his heart ached 
for her. But not for himself. There was a singing 
in his ears and he took both her hands and held 
them close. 

“While I was in the church, settling the exact 
position with the artist and the priest, I felt you 
were there beside me. It gave me a wonderful 
feeling of peace, as though all the tangled knots 
in my heart had been unraveled. That is why I 
wanted you to see the picture.” 

She looked steadily at him and her large eyes 
smoldered as Francois had never seen the young 
girl’s eyes burn. The next moment she was in his 
arms, returning his kisses as she had never been 
old enough to kiss a lover before. She had never 
learned to emulate love, nor had she learned to 
stint it when it ensnared her. 

“Yvette,” he murmured, “Yvette.. L” 

Now she laughed at him, such a happy laugh. 
“Yes, Rodriguez?” 

“Oh my love, what do I say now?” 

“Oh, I may not tell you that.” 

He was very earnest. “There is no need for 
jealousy, you know ?” 

“Oh? So you think I have been jealous? Have 
you been jealous of me?” 

“If you mean of the precious young men who 
surround you,” he retorted, “not at all. You have 
not loved any of them, that was plain enough; at 
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least to me, if not to them. I am jealous of the 
first love* the one because of whom you have been 
unable to love again.” 

“And I am not allowed to be jealous of yours?” 

He cut her short. “I have told you, there is no 
need. I have laid my Josefina to rest.” He crossed 
himself. “May God keep her dear soul in everlast¬ 
ing peace.” 

The gesture disturbed her. “Rodriguez, I ... I 
am not a religious woman.” 

“I hadn’t thought you were. And yet, I don’t 
know; from things you have sometimes said I 
thought you might be. You are not an unbeliever, 
of that I am sure.” 

“Oh no.” She was quite shocked. “What I mean 
is... I was brought up religiously....” 

“We all were, I am sure.” 

“I mean ... I was not brought up a Catholic.” 
She had said it! 

“No? What then?” 

“Oh, ... it is all so difficult to explain. My 
family were certainly Catholic and my aunt’s 
relations had many high church dignitaries 
among them. But my foster mother, who really 
brought me up, she was the marchesa Gonzala. 
She taught me a new way to pray—to look at my 
life. She taught me to question everything and to 
accept nothing until I could genuinely live by its 
tenets. She proved to me that although all reli¬ 
gions are based on truth, founded on it, cant has 
none of the truth. So what we had was ... was 
more than a way of life.” 

So these early teachings still meant all that to 
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her. She was surprised. They were an integral 
part of her; she had never repudiated them and 
could not do so now, even if it cost her her love. 
Yet it was so long since she had thought about it. 

“Don’t you go to church ?” 

“I haven’t been for a very long time.” Not 
since she had quitted Mademoiselle Montenez’s 
roof. “Are you very shocked?” 

“Oh no. As I have said, I believe in my religion, 
but I truly don’t give it much thought on the 
whole. Perhaps, in a way, you are closer to God 
than I am ?” 

She said dispassionately, “I don’t think God be¬ 
lieves in any religion either.” 

He gasped for a moment and then he threw 
back his head and laughed. “Oh what an incredi¬ 
ble little one you are.” 

“I ask you, how can He believe in all the masses 
of nonsense, all the idiocies and the cruelties which 
are perpetrated in His name?” 

“Aren’t you afraid of God?” 

“No. I’m often afraid of the people who use His 
name as an excuse for their deeds.” 

“Then you love Him.” 

“Not always. I tend to blame Him, as we all do, 
for all that befalls us. Yet a great part of my 
teaching showed that it is we who cause all the 
damage on earth; that we cannot hurt each other 
without hurting Him most of all, because we are 
part of God and we cannot feel despair without 
God feeling it too.” 

“Doesn’t Christianity teach us that?” 

“All religions do. Why then do we continue to 
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inflict such pain on each other in the name of reli¬ 
gion?" 

“I would like to keep all pain from you. 

“But you cannot. The more one loves, the more 
one feels pain.” 

“Are we then to go through life without lov¬ 
ing?” 

“Oh,” she almost groaned. “No. It is not living 
without love, only going through the motions.” 
She recognized now that, despite the people with 
whom she continually surrounded herself, she had 
never crowded out the fundamental loneliness 
that only Frangois had filled, for such a short 
time, since the death of Mata. And now here was 
this man about whom she really knew so little, 
who had managed to bring so many truths home 
to her in such a short time. 

“It is something we have both had to learn,” he 
sighed, staring in front of him. “That if one ac¬ 
cepts love, one must accept pain, too.” 

“You aren't sorry you knew Josefina,” 

“How could I be?” 

“Had you loved less you would have been hurt 
that much less. I suppose three years with some¬ 
one who keeps your whole heart is worth more 
than fifty years with someone who never really 
touches it. Even . . . even three weeks is some¬ 
thing one can remember for a whole lifetime.” 

“Is that all you had?” He was deeply shocked. 

“Together, after we were married, yes. But 
there were the days of growing up, the time of 
awakening to love; then, after we were married, 
the letters and thoughts and the longings and 
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hopes, which seemed to go on forever . . . then 
suddenly . . . nothing. . . .” The tears fell fast 
and she did not attempt to stem them. “These 
things are in my heart and will be there always, 
and I would not relinquish one of those moments 
nor one of these tears.” 

He held her close. Now, as well as his own love, 
he held Francois’s young wife in his arms. He 
said gently, “You are cold and it grows dark. 
Come I will take you home.” 

They walked in silence and it was he who or¬ 
dered the coffee and rolls when they arrived at 
her apartment. Marie took her cloak and head¬ 
scarf and Yvette sank into a chair by the fire. 

He had never seen her so sad and still before; 
it was almost as though she had forgotten his 
presence. He sat facing her, his hands clasped be¬ 
tween his outspread knees, and waited for her to 
come from whatever distance she was covering in 
her memory. After a few moments she became 
aware of his steady gaze and looked up at him. 
She smiled wanly. 

“You see,” and now her voice was light once 
more. “I’m not at all the woman you thought me.” 

“You are the woman I hoped to find; the one 
with the deeper loveliness beneath that which 
shone for all to see. I knew I couldn’t be wrong; I 
knew it the first time we met. I merely underesti¬ 
mated the riches it concealed.” 

“Oh Rodriguez, no.” She was scared he might 
expect too much of her. “The other is real too; it 
is all me.” 

“I know. I’m a very lucky man.” 
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“Oh, now you are teasing. But I am a very diffi¬ 
cult person and full of moods. Ask Louise—some¬ 
times I frighten her quite badly.” 

“I am not so big a coward as Louise.” 

She had to laugh. What a lot of territory they 
had covered on this surprising, sad, and happy 
afternoon. She should be leaving for the theatre 
soon, but there was something she had to ask.” 

“Why did you take so long to ask me to meet 
you alone? Weren’t you sure?” 

“Of myself, very. But of you I couldn’t be so 
sure. I had been away, you may not have been 
so pleased to see me again; you were very 
friendly—and so cool, when I did return, it upset 
me very much, but I couldn’t keep away.” 

“Oh, no....” 

“Then there were all those young men I had to 
eliminate one by one before I felt I had the right 
to speak. For if I didn’t have.your love, I couldn’t 
risk losing your friendship.” 

“So you found you had no rival ?” 

“None with whom I felt I could not cope if 
necessary.” 

“Are you not a little... conceited, perhaps?” 

“Oh no, madame, I am a diplomat. I never give 
my own position away until I am reasonably 
hopeful that I won’t have to relinquish every ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Now she was laughing and he was beside her. 
They laughed together, they kissed, they were so 
happy—and Louise opened the door. 

They broke away, guiltily, but still flushed with 
laughter. The actress shrugged. 
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“In all the years I have known her, senor, this 
is the first time I feel I should have knocked be¬ 
fore entering'.” 

They could have both hugged her; silently 
Yvette blessed Jules Tresville, who had wrought 
this change in her possessive friend. Everything 
was so perfect, it almost frightened her. 

Louise said, “I don’t wish to break up the 
party, but will madame be gracing the boards 
this night.” 

“Oh, goodness yes! Rodriguez, I must hurry. I 
should have left for the theatre,” she glanced at 
the clock, “fully twenty minutes ago. I shall be 
fined. . . .” As she began to panic he rang the 
bell for her maid to bring back her outdoor 
things, dispatched someone else for a cab, and 
then bundled her into her cloak and out of the 
house. As they reached the Pigalle she alighted 
quickly from the vehicle. He whisked her through 
the door and watched her dash away, but as she 
reached the staircase he caught up with her 
again. 

“Yvette,” he cried urgently, “I forgot to ask 
you—you will marry me, won’t you ?” 
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Chapter Eighteen 


She didn’t answer him but paused, startled for 
a moment in her upward flight, then sped swiftly 
up the narrow stone staircase to her dressing 
room. There she sat in agitation while her 
dresser fussed over her, asking questions to 
which she got no reply. 

He shouldn’t have done that just before a per¬ 
formance and when she was already tensed, be¬ 
cause she would have to go on without sufficient 
preparation. It was her practice to arrive at the 
theatre at least an hour before the curtain rose, 
so she could throw off the events of the day and 
immerse herself in the world of glare and exag¬ 
gerated manners which art transformed into a 
reality more intense than life. For those few 
hours she was not Yvette, but some creation of 
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Moliere’s inspiration to which she must give the 
necessary breath of life. 

And it had been such a day! Now there was a 
hare half-hour before the rise of the curtain and 
it was fortunate that the heroine she was playing 
did not make her entrance before several of the 
male characters had established the plot. 

They were doing Le Misanthrope, in which she 
played her favorite part of C41imene. So> in. the 
few moments left to her, she concentrated on 
transforming herself. The heroine is a beautiful, 
flighty widow of twenty, constantly surrounded 
by a host of insipid young men, whom she plays 
off one against the other. Celimene has a pen¬ 
chant for the serious-minded Misanthrope, who 
loves her madly. When her other lovers discover, 
through her best friend, how she treats them, in 
letters to each other, they leave the perfidious 
creature en bloc. Only Alceste remains; he offers 
her honorable marriage, which she accepts. 

Mademoiselle Jacquonette was able to handle 
her part with enough professional skill that only 
Jules Tresville, in the part of Alceste, realized she 
was going through the motions without her usual 
sparkle. He was a good enough actor to be able to 
cover for another when necessary, so with his 
help the audience didn’t notice anything amiss. 

It was as they were nearing the final scene that 
the full implication of her situation hit her. So, 
like the fine little trouper that she was, she 
pushed all personal matters from her mind and 
went through the rest of the play with such verve 
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the audience cheered her through several curtain 
calls. 

Afterwards, Jules tackled her. “What was the 
matter with you tonight? You weren’t at all your¬ 
self. Are you unwell ?” 

“I felt a little queasy. I was out in the cold this 
afternoon and think I must have contracted a 
chill. I’m sorry I left so much for you to do.” 

“It’s of no consequence; the audience was not 
as aware as I. You more than made up for it, so 
all ended well.” 

It was just beginning for her. She couldn’t give 
thought to it at the moment, though, for the 
green room was beginning to fill with visitors. 
Yvette went through the social gestures, and it 
was only when Jules noticed the strained look in 
her eyes and the paint standing out garishly on 
her drained complexion that he came and drew 
her away. 

“My dear, you aren’t well; I can see that. Is 
anyone taking you home? ' 

“No.” Rodriguez was not able to be in the 
theatre that night and she was so relieved. It 
would have been too poignant had he watched 
Mademoiselle Jacquonnete playing Yvette! “Please 
don’t worry about me. Louise has arranged to 
send the carriage.” 

“Will she come with it?” The eagerness in his 
voice made her smile. She liked Jules. He was a 
thin man (which was useful when playing 
juveniles) with a pleasant, nondescript face that 
could look quite handsome on stage when neces¬ 
sary. On the other hand, he was equally useful in 
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old-men parts, as though his visage were a canvas 
on which one painted a character and then left it 
to the actor to imbue with life. 

“I think not,” she replied, still smiling at him. 
“But I am unwell and would be grateful if you 
will escort me. I am sure Louise will be happy to 
see you. Shall we leave now?” 

He was waiting for her at the foot of the stairs 
when she came down in her street clothes, pale 
beneath her ordinary makeup. They drove in 
silence for a while. 

“You are really fond of Louise, I think,” 
Yvette said, making conversation. 

“Oh yes. But I don’t know if she is equally fond 
of me.” 

“I’m sure she is very fond of you.” 

“Has she confided in you ?” he asked eagerly. 

Of course she had; Louise confided in everyone. 
So she said, “Not really. But I have noticed how 
much happier, more contented she has seemed 
since you and she...” 

“Yes. We are lovers. I expect you knew that ?” 

“I .. . took it for granted.” She’d actually had 
details! 

“What has she said about me?” 

That he was kind, considerate, much more so 
than any other man she had known—but not 
much of a lover—not like Philippe, for instance, 
for whom she still sometimes yearned. She re¬ 
plied, “That you are good, very kind, an excellent 
artist—and she admires you very much.” 

“Oh!” He sounded despondent. 

“Please Jules, you mustn’t ask me about her 
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private affairs. Louise is . . . reticent, as I am.” 
Tonight she felt soft with love, with indecision, 
and there was kindness and consideration inside 
her. 

Louise was pleased to see Jules, so Yvette left 
them. She knew she was giving them the oppor¬ 
tunity to make love in her house and that they 
would avail themselves of it. Good. Who was she 
to stand in the path of lovers ? 

Alone in her room she began to consider her 
own position. She was aware that had Rodriguez 
put the question to her in the gardens, she 
wouldn't have hesitated for a moment. But she 
would still have had to consider things eventually. 
As Louise said, she thought too much. 

San Sebastian! What did she know about it? 
That it was a small place, that Rodriguez lived 
with his young sister, who had kept house for 
him since the death of his wife, and that there 
were no other brothers and sisters in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity. Only the mountains separate our 
two countries, he had told her; but to her, France 
was Paris! Anything outside that was, to her, the 
country. She spent a short time each year in the 
country and enjoyed it very much, but only as a 
holiday. Perhaps San Sebastian was like Fiume? 
It sounded like it; she shuddered slightly. But 
Fiume was Roberto and San Sebastian was Rod¬ 
riguez. . . . She was so much in love with him. 

Then another, and worse, thought struck her. 
In the church in Fiume, Roberto’s new wife 
would be reminded of her predecessor by a 
stained glass window extolling the usual virtues 
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in such cases. But in the church in San Sebastian 
there would be a beautiful Madonna with her 
little baby, and everyone in the place would know 
this was exactly how the bereaved husband would 
always remember her. Then she would appear as 
his second wife; no saint but a coquetting little 
actress from Paris, and everyone would say, “But 
how could he? After Josefina, how could he?” 

She was panic stricken. All that night she lay 
awake and knew that tomorrow Rodriguez would 
come for her answer She needed time. . . . She 
tossed and turned through the dark hours and, 
for the first time, was unable to enter the small 
garden to be soothed by the good gray women. 

Toward dawn she fell into a fitful sleep and 
found herself wandering backstage at the theatre. 
It was empty and thick with dust and cobwebs, 
and in the huge space she felt lost and alone. 

“7s anyone there?” she called fearfully. No one 
answered. She lifted her skirts in case a mouse 
ran out, then she saw the door to the green room 
open slightly and with a cry of relief she has¬ 
tened toward it. But the faster she moved the 
more the door receded. Exhausted, she gave up 
the chase and sank into a chair, keeping her eyes 
on the now stationary, half-opened door. Then 
someone walked toward it and she recognized 
Pierre! She sprang up joyfully . 

"Pierre!” she screamed and he turned, startled 
at the sound. Then he recognized her and she was 
rewarded by his well-remembered sweet smile. 
She was afraid to move, in case the door moved 
too and he with it. Her hands held onto the arms 
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of the chair in a frantic effort to stay still and 
her eyes never left his face. 

She called softly, “Pierre, is it all right with 
you? Are you being looked after?” and he 
shrugged and nodded. “What do you do now, 
Pierre? I have prayed and prayed for you. What 
is it like for you?” 

He gave her a conspiritorial grin and she saw 
him lift a stack of books from an unseen table 
and place them under his arm. Next he placed a 
cap on his head, a tasseled, schoolboy’s cap, and 
then he winked. Suddenly his expression changed 
in lugubrious imitation of a tardy pupil and he 
turned, gave a funny little walk, looked bask at 
her over a shoulder, and then hunched them both. 
He walked away through the door. When she next 
looked around, the stage was brilliantly lit and 
Septimus Frigard was conducting a demented re¬ 
hearsal, so she curled up in the chair and fell into 
a deep sleep. 

On wakening she remembered Pierre immedi¬ 
ately. He had not said one word to her, but when 
had he needed words to make a meaning clear? 
He had told her that he was being cared for, as a 
child, that like that child he had many lessons to 
learn. But why had she seen him at a time when 
her mind was so occupied with other matters? It 
didn’t take her long to realize that she knew the 
answer. 

Poor Pierre had much to learn after his self- 
propelled entry into the world of spirit, and now 
he was telling her, as Mata had always told her, 
that she had the time to do her schoolwork here. 
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So there was a lesson she should have learned be¬ 
fore this. 

She loved Rodriguez; he loved her and wanted 
to marry her; she wanted to marry him. All that 
was simple enough. But what about Josefina, 
what about San Sebastian, and what about her 
career? He had said, “I have laid my Josefina to 
rest,” but her everlasting statue would stand in 
the church. She would have to accept that. San 
Sebastian was a small place, a replica of Fiume 
with its mountains and sea . . . and Paris was a 
long way from it. But he spent a great deal of 
time in Paris, perhaps he would prefer to live 
here after all. . . . Suddenly she was nineteen- 
years-old again, making plans for Francois and 
herself without consulting him, and those plans 
had come to naught. That was one lesson she 
should have learned. If she accepted Rodriguez, 
then she must also accept the life that went with 
it. No plans! 

Then an extraordinary thought struck her: 
San Sebastian must be even farther away from 
the house down the hill than Paris was. Why 
should she mind that? It was only recently that 
she had again thought of the superior mother and 
her order; the thought had held. But what did 
any of that matter now? Mata had no daughter ; 
she had no daughter: There was only Roberto’s 
child, who would become a nun..., 

Even so, she got up hurriedly and started to 
search in a drawer. Little Ricardo had given her 
a small globe as a parting present. Now she 
brought it out triumphantly. Also a tape measure. 
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Carefully, she measured the distance between 
Paris and Fiume, then, between the western Pyr¬ 
enees and Fiume. Barely a half-centimeter differ¬ 
ence between them! And the journey was mainly 
by sea, which was so much simpler than over the 
mountains. All this pleased her ; she didn’t really 
know why.... 

Rodriguez came at noon. She was in the small 
salon awaiting him and he entered with an appre¬ 
hensive smile. He kissed her hand and waited for 
her to present her cheek. 

They were shy with one another; it was the 
first time she had seen him like that. After polite 
greetings he said diffidently, “Did you hear what 
I said to you as you ran up the stairs?” 

She nodded and he sighed with relief. “I was 
afraid you hadn’t—you looked so startled I won¬ 
dered what you thought I had said.” 

“My mind was on the performance....” 

“Oh.... Perhaps I shouldn’t have.. 

“It was not a good time, no. I was late and 
therefore agitated, if you remember.” 

He was abashed. “I hadn’t realized ... of 
course, your work means a great deal you....” 

“My career is important to me,” she broke in, 
rather sharply. She was an actress, and an out¬ 
sider could not be expected to know the extent of 
the discipline one had to undergo to become an 
artist of any note. “One has to have a certain 
amount of dedication before one can foist oneself 
on the paying public. . . .” She was suddenly 
aware that she sounded pompous, and that he was 
quite abashed. 
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“I’m sorry. But I am an actress and it is diffi¬ 
cult to explain the feeling, the dedication and dis¬ 
cipline, to one who is not in the theatre. It must 
sound very silly to you.” 

“On the contrary; I am something of an actor, 
too. Every diplomat has to be. But we have to do 
it without the greasepaint and in front of the 
footlights.” He smiled. “We aren’t as lucky as 
you, we do not engender enchantment. The most 
we can do is hope that our aims match those of 
the opposite camp.” 

“And am I the opposite camp?” she asked, be¬ 
ginning to tease. 

“I wasn’t acting then or being very diplomatic, 
it seems. I was simply being... a man in love.” 

“Oh Rodriguez, forgive me. I’m not trying to 
torment you, really I am not. I have thought about 
what you said.... I had practically no sleep....” 

“Nor I,” he broke in eagerly. 

In a moment she was in his arms. “Is it to be 
yes ?” he asked softly. 

“It has to be, for I cannot help myself.” 

He tilted her chin with his finger and looked at 
her with a puzzled frown. “Then why aren’t you 
happy?” 

“Because, my dear, I am so frightened by it all. 
How will your sister like me? Your aunts and 
cousins and the priest and all your friends? How 
will Josefina’s friends and relations react?” 

He pulled her close. “Oh little one, everyone 
will adore you and you will love them all. Jose¬ 
fina’s family is a long way away, and I am sure 
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they will want my happiness too. What else is 
there to say? Will you miss the stage?” 

“Yes, I will, I suppose.” 

“About that I am sorry, but we have no theatre 
in San Sebastian. You may dance with the Gyp¬ 
sies in the caves—or you may become the first fe¬ 
male matador and fight a bull—but we have no 
stage.” 

Now she was laughing, because he was nothing 
like Roberto and his relations were not Gonzalas. 
She said tragically, “I shall never know what 
heights I might have attained had I continued 
with my career. . . They both laughed once 
more. She had accepted his proposal and it hadn’t 
hurt at all. 

It was decided that she would complete her 
contract with the theatre, which ran through the 
autumn. He had his business in San Sebastian to 
complete, before which it would not be possible to 
announce their engagement. “But we will travel 
back together as soon as I return,” he said ur¬ 
gently. In the meantime they would have several 
weeks together, the most enchanting of which 
were still, to her, the Sunday receptions at the 
Tuilleries, but now only with Rodriguez, her un¬ 
official, so far, betrothed. 

To keep it unofficial it had, of course, to be kept 
secret from Louise, who could never be trusted 
with a confidence in her life! 
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Chapter Nineteen 


Back came Ronaldo, but not alone. At her salon 
her cousin came gaily to her and said with laugh¬ 
ing triumph, “Well cousin, I have here a young 
man who has been in love with you for many 
years and who wishes to renew the acquaintance. 
I think perhaps you were in love with him too ?” 

Yvette smiled at his banter and looked up, first 
at him and then at his companion. The room 
swam—it was Mata’s face she looked into. For a 
moment she went deathly pale and silent, while 
the young man smiled at her uncertainly. The 
next moment she was leaning against his arm, 
holding onto him for support. She gasped, “Oh 
no, it is not... not Tomasso!” 

“Yes,” he said shyly. “How could you recognize 
me after all this time?” 

Now she was clutching both his sleeves and 
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gazing at him with a lovely, loving expression. 
“Oh my dear, you are your mother, your darling 
mother—and you are also yourself as you were. 
You haven’t changed at all, simply grown up.” 

He was tall and gangling but graceful. His hair 
was fair where Mata’s had been nut brown, but 
the hazel eyes, sensitive mouth, and thin face 
were hers ... as was the smile. She, who had not 
had a family for such a long time, now had three 
members of it in one room in her own house. She 
wished she could send everyone else away and 
keep just Rodriguez, Ronaldo, and Tomasso by 
her. 

She could hardly do that, so she said quickly, 
“Ronaldo, where is Tomasso staying? Wherever 
it is, he must leave at once and move in here with 
me. You’d like that, Tomasso, wouldn’t you?’ she 
asked urgently. 

“More than anything else, Cousin Yvette,” he 
replied, flushing. “I am in lodgings until term 
starts and then...” 

“You are at school, here in Paris?” 

“I am enrolled at the Sorbonne.” 

“But that is wonderful. . . . Oh, Albert, . . :” 
as a young man spoke to her urgently, “just a 
few minutes—” But it was no good. Someone else 
came up; a girl spilled some "wine down her dress 
and had to be led away. . . . “Tomasso, this is a 
madhouse. Move in tomorrow and we will have 
time to talk.” 

He did move in the next day, and how they 
talked. She loved looking at him. “Oh my child, 
you remind me of a life which is now only a 
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dream. You are so grown-up. . * . Oh, your 
mother would be so proud of you. . How old are 
you? No, don’t tell me—I know. You were . . . 
seventeen ... on the fifth of February!” she con¬ 
cluded triumphantly. 

“You’ve remembered that!” He was delighted. 

“I was there when you were born.” 

He laughed. “You don’t look old enough. But I 
do remember quite a lot about you. I hardly 
remember Mamma, but then, she left us a long 
time before you went away. I can remember the 
day you sailed....” 

“But you didn’t wave, only cried.” 

“I told Botticelli I was waving you away in my 
head all the way to Paris.” 

“And how is Ricardo? Why didn’t he come too? 
I would dearly like to see him.....” 

Tomasso hesitated for a moment. “He was here, 
cousin; it was before my uncle returned to us, but 
he didn’t have your address. He wrote to my 
uncle for it and was looking forward to seeing 
you and then ... then.. 

Her heart stopped for a moment, then raced in 
panic. “Then what? What has happened to him?” 

“Oh please, don’t distress yourself. Nothing has 
happened to him. But he never wanted to go to 
college, and as soon as he arrived in Paris he en¬ 
listed in the French navy. His posting came just 
after he wrote to my uncle—and so he went.” 

And so he went! Ricardo, her darling little 
boy; he had been in Paris and he hadnH known 
her address ! Since her aunt’s death, even before 
that time, she had stopped writing—she had for- 
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gotten them all—she had forgotten the beloved 
children. But they hadn’t forgotten her. 

“He called his boat Yvette ,” Tomasso said. 

“I know,” and she cried helplessly while the 
boy looked on awkwardly. She looked up at him 
through her smudged makeup. “Forgive me, my 
dear. It has all been my-fault; I should have kept 
in touch. If only I’d known... 

“Oh, I expect you’ve been very busy.” He added 
shyly, “My uncle says you are on the stage. May I 
come and see you act?” 

“Oh yes! I will show you everything there is to 
see in Paris and you will meet all my friends. I 
share this house with a colleague who is away for 
a few days. And you will go to the Palace and see 
the emperor ! . . .” His eyes went wide and . she 
laughed. “But first I will take you somewhere 
very special, where I have never taken anyone 
else.” 

On Sunday afternoon they went to see the 
blind children. He listened delightedly as she told 
them a story she had made up long ago for him 
and his brother. On the way home, she spoke of 
Pierre and how she had met the boys. “A wonder¬ 
ful man whose help never flags,” even from be¬ 
yond death, she finished silently. 

“I remembered the story you told them. Oh 
cousin, we used to have such fun in those days.” 

“Yes. But you never called me cousin then. You 
called me Yvette—and Ricardo couldn't spell it.” 

Mata’s daughter may have been lost to her, the 
daughter she was no longer concerned with, but 
her son, Yvette’s little boy, had come all the way 
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to Paris and had found her. She and Rodriguez 
included him in all their outings when he was 
free. He was taken to the theatre—and to the 
Tuilleries! After the Easter vacation he attended 
at the Sorbonne, but in the afternoons he re¬ 
turned to her home. Oh, life was perfect, so per¬ 
fect! 

He saw the emperor—he was presented to 
Marshal Ney, who became his special hero. But 
soon after the marshal and the emperor left Paris 
for the long journey north. War had flared up yet 
again; the tsar of Russia, Napoleon’s erstwhile 
ally, was apparently ganging up with the English, 
helped along by the emperor’s erstwhile Marshal 
Bernadotte—now crown prince of Sweden! The 
Swedes, when deposing their own mad king, had 
paid Napoleon the compliment of choosing one of 
his prized men as the heir to their throne, because 
he already knew something of their countrymen. 
They had done the emperor no favor, it now 
seemed. 

In July Rodriguez left them to travel to his 
home. He held her close and said, with almost 
fear in his voice, “Don’t ever stop thinking of me, 
my darling. I will be back in the autumn. Be 
ready... please be ready.” 

“I will be ready,” she whispered. Then he 
sprang into the great lumbering coach and looked 
longingly at her. He kissed his fingers and placed 
them on the pane and she came forward, kissed 
her own hand, and placed it against his palm 
with the glass between them. The horses moved 
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slowly, she moved with them . . . they rattled 
away and she was left, her hand raised, with an 
empty feeling in her heart. 

Tomasso said, “I like him. Are you going to 
marry him?” 

She turned and smiled at him. “Yes, I am. But 
it’s a secret as yet and no one must know. Partic¬ 
ularly Louise!” 

At the present time Louise and Jules were on 
tour in Picardy. Her friend had grown restless of 
late; worse still, she was almost reticent. Was she 
worried about Yvette and Rodriguez and what 
they might decide together—or was she ponder¬ 
ing Jules’s good qualities and deciding finally to 
accept him? The actor would marry her if he 
could, she knew. 

For the moment, she was content to spend a 
short holiday with Tomasso before he returned to 
Fiume for the long summer vacation, just as Ron¬ 
aldo and Francois used to in the past. Yvette 
never toured, but would have her annual sabbati¬ 
cal in the country as soon as Tomasso was gone. 
The theatre was closed for six weeks. 

As they sat over a late breakfast one Saturday 
morning, scanning their letters (Tomasso had 
one from home), she heard him say quietly, “Oh 
dear.” 

“Is anything wrong?” she looked up. 

“No, not really.” 

“Who is your letter from ?” 

“From my young sister. Umm . .. she has sent 
you a message in it.” 

“Me? What does she say?” 
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“She says I am to give you her love and—umm, 
our mother's love too. She insists that I do this.” 

She felt herself grow rigid with anger. “You 
mean your stepmother,” she said coldly. How 
dared the girl! “I take it she gets on well with 
her?” 

“Oh, we all do. She is a nice person and good to 
my father. But my sister wasn't referring to her. 
She means our mother.” 

The room swam for a moment and the boy, 
seeing her lose color, said hastily, “Are you all 
right? I'm sorry, but she did insist. I think I 
ought to tell you that she isn’t like other girls of 
her age. She is very religious, for instance.” 

“So I’ve heard,” Yvette said recovering herself. 
“I’m told she is to take her vows shortly.” 

“That was the intention. She was to have en¬ 
tered the convent on her twelfth birthday at the 
beginning of this year. But the nuns wouldn’t ac¬ 
cept her.” 

“Why not?” Not accept a religious Gonzala? 

“She has this strange . . .” he was becoming 
less articulate, “oh, I don’t know what you would 
call it, but they say my mother had it too—that it 
was responsible for her death in the end. . . .” 
Yvette stared at him. “Well, the nuns knew of 
this. She never kept it a secret from anyone, and 
they tried to explain that it was the work of the 
devil and that she must repudiate it and exorcize 
it with prayer. But she wouldn’t. She said it was 
a gift from God and the devil had no part in it.” 

Twelve years old and she had stood up to the 
nuns and the priest and innocently said what her 
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mother had fought to say—what she had been 
damned for saying.... 

Tomasso went on, “I’m sorry to have startled 
you, but I understood that you know all about 
Mamma—my sister says you will understand when 
she says she sends you all her love.” 

“I understand,” she said slowly. “Oh, why 
didn’t someone tell me? And what of your father? 
How does he react?” 

“My father loves my sister more than he does 
us. Of course he loves us too; he is proud of us and 
tells me constantly that I have inherited Mamma’s 
brains. He must have loved her dearly, I think, 
and this second marriage is one of companionship. 
We don’t begrudge it for him; he is happy with 
my stepmother, and she is good to him and my sis¬ 
ter.” 

Her mind was in a whirl. She wanted to think. 
“Tomasso,” she said with something like despair, 
“will you understand if I ask you to amuse your¬ 
self for a few hours? I have a headache coming on 
and would like to rest for a while.” 

It had happened. Eosmarina was her mother’s 
daughter; she was Yvette’s baby. In spite of the 
marchese all had come to pass as had been 
predicted. But how was she to get the girl away 
from her cousin, who loved her so much he even 
allowed his children to believe that all had been 
harmonious between him and their mother? 
Despairingly she knew that somehow the promise 
she had made would come to maturity, and there 
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would come a time... but what about Rodriguez? 
What about herself and Rodriguez? 

By this time she really did have a headache, and 
before taking a sedative she said to herself, She 
will come with us.... Somehow l will see that she 
comes. She forgot the lesson Pierre had come es¬ 
pecially to teach her. For there she was making 
plans for another independent soul once more. 

When Tomasso returned she was herself again. 
They had supper in the Bois, under the trees, 
where an orchestra sang to the warm, still night 
and she and the young man chatted and laughed 
together and she questioned him lightly about his 
sister. “What will happen to her now that the con¬ 
vent is no longer open to her?” 

“Oh, she has made friends with another reli¬ 
gious group. I don't know much about them, al¬ 
though I understand that Mamma was their 
patroness. My father never mentions them and I 
have been away from home much of the time. 
They must be good women, though, and my 
brother recalls the time when he was rescued by 
one of them as a child.” 

Everything was crowding in on her too fast. 
“Doesn't your father mind?” 

“Whatever my sister does, he accepts. He wor¬ 
ries about her incessantly, I know; he has admit¬ 
ted to me that he doesn't understand her—but he 
will deny her nothing. He says he will never allow 
her to be persecuted, as once our mother was.” 

“Does he never speak of me?” 

He hesitated a moment and then said slowly, 
“No, he does not, Yvette. I think he is afraid of 
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you. I think he was afraid of Mamma, too, some¬ 
times. It is in his eyes whenever my sister men¬ 
tions her or you. He loves the girl and I think he is 
afraid that between you, you will take her from 
him..” 

“Tomasso,” he turned and looked at her in the 
soft light and smiled inquiringly. “Do you ever see 
your mother?” 

“No, Yvette. But I know she is with me. I feel 
her quite often. It is a very nice feeling.” 

The next day he left for Fiume. He would be 
back before she left with Rodrigues for San Se¬ 
bastian and she said urgently, “Give your sister 
my love and tell her I do understand. And give her 
my address and also tell her that my home is al¬ 
ways hers, wherever it is.” 
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Chapter Twenty 


The sun came streaming in through the small 
lattice under the eaves as Yvette lay in the large 
feather bed, idly dreaming away the early morn¬ 
ing. 

She enjoyed these few weeks each summer 
away from the raucous noise, dust, and smells of 
Paris. Here in the small farmhouse between Blois 
and Chenanceaux she invariably spent a lazy 
month, sometimes with Louise, but preferably 
alone. 

This year, apart from Madame Lulien and her 
family, she had the farmhouse to herself. Madame 
always made a fuss of her, exclaiming over her 
thinness, and her lack of color (she wore no 
makeup in the country), and insisted on over¬ 
feeding her with good wholesome food. 

The landlady herself brought in the breakfast 
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at eight o’clock. “Oh, you are awake, madame. I 
thought you would sleep long on your first morn¬ 
ing.” 

Then why bring in the hot coffee? Yvette 
thought as she smiled sweetly at the woman. 
Madame said the same thing every year on the 
first morning of her holiday. After that, she was 
expected downstairs at least an hour earlier and 
was there, too, as fresh and alive as a daisy. 

“How can one sleep on such a lovely morning, 
with the sun streaming in and the air smelling 
like wine?” This was her stock reply and it always 
pleased madame. 

While she drank her coffee and buttered her 
croissant, she noted idly that Madame Lulien 
didn’t look as well as usual. She didn’t look ill ex¬ 
actly—harassed, yes, that was it. 

“You look as though you have been overwork¬ 
ing, madame,” she said sympathetically and the 
landlady shrugged and continued tidying the 
room.. 

“There’s a great deal to be done. And with Al¬ 
phonse gone, as well as Charles.. 

“Alphonse has gone? To school?” for she had 
advised madame to send the bright lad there on 
many occasions. 

Madame Lulien snorted. “School! To the 
army!” 

Yvette was shocked. “But he is a child!” 

“He is nearly sixteen. They came for him early. 
The emperor needs all the men he can get for his 
Russian campaign. It seems he needs all the boys 
he can get, too.” 


Yvette could not comment. In Paris one didn’t 
notice the denuding of the countryside—of its 
inhabitants, its horses, its harvest. 

"How did he feel about going?” she asked diffi¬ 
dently. She had met so many hot-headed boys 
whose thoughts were of glory, and young Al¬ 
phonse had seemed to be the same. 

"Who knows?” his mother shrugged. "It is a 
waste, madame, having boys these days. And I 
have all boys. My man has been dead these eight 
years, killed in a battle I don’t even know the 
name of, and now Alphonse—as well as Charles 
last year.” 

To cheer madame, Yvette told her of the good 
news about the Grand Army’s triumphant 
progress through the Russian steppes and now on 
the road to Moscow itself—with practically no 
French casualties! 

"But isn’t it very cold in Russia?” Madame Lu- 
lien demurred. 

"Oh, no. They have spring and summer just as 
we do and the countryside is beautiful and food 
very plentiful. It is all farmland. I believe the win¬ 
ters are very cold, but of course the army will be 
in Moscow itself long before then, perhaps even 
St. Petersburg, and all the houses and barracks 
are built to withstand the Russian weather. The 
emperor’s maneuvers are always brilliant, and he 
has said they will be there long before the cold 
weather sets in.” 

She said it all with a great deal of conviction, so 
the woman looked just a little less worried. "But 
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even so, that means I won’t see my boys until the 
spring, at least. That’s a long time for a mother.” 

After a little more conversation, she quitted the 
room and Yvette was left to her own musings once 
more. Outside she could hear a young maid cluck¬ 
ing at the hens, who clucked maddeningly back at 
her as she scattered their food. Oh, she enjoyed 
the rest: it was so peaceful... yet busy in a quiet 
way. One could hear the true sounds of nature 
without the overload of civilization. 

Her thoughts went, as they so often did, to Rod¬ 
riguez. She tried to picture his home, his rela¬ 
tives and friends, and her own life as his wife. No 
longer was she afraid she wouldn’t fit in; she usu¬ 
ally managed to do that wherever life deposited 
her. It was merely the first impression she would 
realm that daunted her—and the thought that this 
is for life! She was no longer eighteen and had 
grown used to independence! 

Then she went on to wondering why, now they 
had decided to marry, she and Rodriguez waited 
so patiently? Was it because at the moment an¬ 
other woman and her child stood between them; 
until she was placed permanently in the church, 
neither of them would feel comfortable? There 
were times when he looked at her and his bums 
eyes, the touch of his hand, set fire to her breath¬ 
ing so she almost suffocated, but almost immedi¬ 
ately, it seemed, a veil came over the fire and he 
was suave and bantering once more. Sometimes he 
would make an excuse and not appear for a day or 
so. 

But they understood each other, these two I 
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Soon now, so soon. At the end of October he 
would come for her and she would go away with 
him, over the mountains, down to the sea, where 
the air smelled sweet, the hens clucked, the poul¬ 
try maid sang cheerful songs. . . . She gradually 
sank into a comfortable doze.... 

The song sounded beautiful now. Clear as crys¬ 
tal the music soared, like a lark in the early morn¬ 
ing or a choirboy in some great cathedral. 
Strange, she thought, that the words, although 
she could not distinguish them, sounded Latin. 
Like a hymn .. . what was the maid doing sing¬ 
ing a Latin hymn? Just like a nun ... Tomasso’s 
sister, the daughter of Roberto, wanted to be a 
nun, but they wouldn't have her. Not have a Gon~ 
zala or a Gonzala dowry ? She smiled in her half¬ 
sleep. Of course, Rosmarina was her mother's 
daughter and was of the devil .... 

She woke in a sweat. Mata's daughter .. . her 
daughter ... the babe who had been given to her 
even before she was bom, 1 promise, oh I 
promise .. . and all the anguish she felt then she 
felt now. She rose slowly. Perhaps it was a mis¬ 
take coming into the country; there one had time 
to think. In Paris one was able to drown thoughts. 

In the middle of the summer? There was no one 
in Paris now who could be of any use to her. As 
she tipped the earthenware jug into the great 
china bowl and sluiced herself all over with the 
cold silky water, she still mused. There was only 
one thing she was sure of. 

“All-seeing star of my fate,” she mocked, 
“when Rodriguez comes I will go with him. I will 
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not wait here like some Penelope for my fate to 
come to me. You have managed, so far, in a mud¬ 
dling sort of way to bring me back to the remem¬ 
brance of things I would sooner, by this time, 
have forgotten. You may carry on in your bum¬ 
bling fashion, taking those who love me and whom 
I love from me, as though my heart and the pas¬ 
sage of years were of no consequence. But I tell 
you this. I will marry Rodriguez and I will go 
with him. It is up to you to see that, no matter 
where I am, my daughter comes to me. 

“San Sebastian is no more than a centimeter 
farther from there than Paris on the globe—and 
all by sea, which is easier than across the moun¬ 
tains. I will welcome her with my whole heart; my 
home shall be hers. 

“Perhaps, when her father dies, and neither of 
his parents lived to ripe old age, she will need a 
home and will welcome mine. . . Then she 
stopped, horrified at her thoughts. Was she now 
consigning Ricardo, Tomasso, and Rosmarina her¬ 
self to an early grave, they whose mother had died 
in the fullness of her beauty and youth and whose 
father she was now wishing dead? 

“Oh damned star, do as you will. Whatever 
comes I am ready for it. But please, do not hurt 
Rodriguez as you hurt my Francois. Let it be on 
me... only me-” 

If she went on in this fashion, fresh air or no 
fresh air she would soon be a wreck, so drying her 
gleaming skin she dressed and went downstairs 
into the sunshine. She resolved then and there not 
to give the matter any more thought during the 
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vacation, but to recuperate in this good, 
wholesome country. 

But oh, the singing had been so pure and sweet 
■ . . and she would miss the cheeky young Al¬ 
phonse who had confessed his precocious love for 
her some five years ago. 
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Chapter Twenty-One 


The weather broke before she returned to Paris 
and the roads were dirty and the going slow. 
But the holiday had done her good and she had 
taken an affectionate leave of Madame Lulien and 
her family, this time without the usual promise to 
return the following year. Madame had perforce 
to be let into the secret and had expressed her joy 
and satisfaction that her annual guest, who was a 
great favorite with all the family, was to remarry 
at last. “But what will Madame Passiglette do 
without you?” she asked with some concern. 

“I have great hopes that Madame Passiglette 
will herself . . .” She smilingly left the sentence 
unfinished and Madame Lulien exclaimed, “At her 
age? Still, she is a person of some substance, I 
have no doubt, and she is still a fine-looking 
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woman. I think, perhaps, she looked younger 
when she was plumper.” 

“But she is still well-covered,” Yvette replied in 
surprise. “She has always been so.” 

“Last time she was here I thought she looked 
somewhat thinner. It made her look more lined.” 

Back at the rue Lacon, taking off her bedrag¬ 
gled clothes, she sat in her wrap while Marie drew 
her bath. 

“Were they pleased to see you at home, Marie?” 
she asked idly and the maid assured her they had 
been. “Did you have a happy time?” 

Her maid blushed and said she had. Yvette 
noted the blush. “It seems you had a particularly 
good time this year?” 

“Oh madame, . . . madame, I hope you won’t 
mind, but... but....” 

“But you are in love, are loved, and hope to 
married.” Yvette completed for her. Marie 
straightened and stared at her. 

“How did you know that ?” 

“You have just told me, my dear. Your eyes and 
cheeks spoke very loudly, I assure you.” 

“Oh, madame.. 

“Why, Marie, I am sure you will be very happy. 
When is the great day to be ?” 

“When he next comes on leave. My mother is 
making my wedding clothes already. I helped her 
while I was there.” 

On leave! More soldiers! “Where is your fi¬ 
ance?” she asked kindly. 

“He has gone to Spain, madame.” 
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Of course, they were still fighting there. With 
everyone talking of the emperor and his Russian 
campaign, one was apt to forget the French were 
at war in Spain too. 

“I expect he wiU be home quite soon,” she said 
cheerfully. 

“I hope not too soon, madame. So many men 
seem to be needed for Russia that if he is back too 
soon he will be sent there, I have no doubt.” 

“Oh, the war in Russia will be over long before 
that. The papers say the army is meeting with 
very little resistance, and the Russian soldiers ap¬ 
pear to be retreating all along the road to Mos¬ 
cow. And once the emperor and the army reach 
that .. 

“Yes, I know, but when one has a man in the 
army one worries about everything. And Russia is 
so far; I would sooner he stayed in Spain. Perhaps 
... perhaps, madame ...” she hesitated. 

“What is it?” Yvette asked kindly. 

“I thought perhaps M’sieur di Phillipa might 
.. . well, keep tags on my Henri . . . perhaps let 
me know how he is getting on. ... Oh, I do hope 
you don’t think me impertinent. . . .” 

“I think you are in love, my dear. Of course I 
will mention your Henri the next time I write. 
But you must let me have his complete name, 
rank, and number. Senor di Philippa is an impor¬ 
tant man, you know, and can get information de¬ 
nied to others.” 

She said it with pride and her maid rewarded 
her with shining eyes. Later, when she wrote, she 
included the information. 
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She had received some letters from him while 
she was in the country and waited until she was 
hack in Paris to reply to the last. There was an 
undercurrent of something she couldn’t under¬ 
stand in that one; it was more than excitement; it 
bordered on apprehension. But oh! how he reiter¬ 
ated his love for her, spoke not a word of the 
business for which he had returned to Spain, men¬ 
tioned the war in passing, but not in detail, and 
beseeched her, no matter what, to love him for¬ 
ever and to never, never let the thought of his love 
for her go from her mind. As though she would— 
or could. 

Louise returned two weeks later. She looked 
well but acted a little absent-minded. The tour had 
been a passably good one. Jules, she said, had been 
particularly popular with the audiences—and 
with the owners. 

A little later she told Yvette that he had been 
offered the position of manager of the theatre ip 
which they had played together. 

‘‘Has he accepted?” 

“I advised him to,” Louise said abruptly. “It's 
an excellent opportunity for him and he has 
enough talent and business acumen to make full 
use of it. In Paris, at his age, he can get little fur¬ 
ther than he is at present.” 

“And you?” 

“What about me?” 

“I... I know he is very much in love with you. 
I had... had expected him to propose.” 

“To the best of my knowledge I am still a mar- 
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ried woman,” Louise replied in a voice which 
closed the subject. 

“Oh come, my dear, that carries no weight after 
all this time. You know you may well marry with¬ 
out any repercussions. You have been long enough 
in the public eye here in Paris, and if there were a 
husband to appear he would have done so long 
ago. So, did he propose or not?” 

It was unlike her friend to show reticence, but 
she didn’t seen to want to unburden herself now. 
However the habits of a lifetime die hard, and she 
blurted out, “Yes, he did. He even offered to turn 
the job down if I preferred it, but I couldn’t allow 
that.” 

“But couldn’t you have stayed there with him? 

“Oh yes. But Yvette^ how could I? He is young¬ 
er than I, ten years younger, and on stage he plays 
my son. I am getting older every day, and one day 
soon I shall be too old. Too old to act and too old to 
hold a younger man. Here in Paris, it wouldn’t 
matter so much j I have my friends here. I have 
you!” 

Yvette’s heart sank. She would put off telling 
her until Rodriguez came. That was what they 
had decided between them, wasn’t it? Then why 
did she feel such a coward ? 

“And what about you and your persistent 
Spaniard? Will he be returning?” 

“Yes ... yes, he will. You know we are... are 

fond of one another....” 

“You are lovers?” There was a gleam of interest 

in her eyes at last. 

“I didn’t say that.” 
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“Hm. I should have know you wouldn’t succumb 
as easily as all that. Still, with your young cousin 
living here, you have to be careful, I suppose. It 
isn’t as though he were a French boy.,.. All the 
same,” she became very serious, “I should give it 
some thought. You know, men can’t be kept dan¬ 
gling forever, and he probably has some sweet 
little virgin at home.... Well, I wouldn’t take too 
many chances. I know, my dear. I’m very experi¬ 
enced in such matters....” 

Yvette drew a deep breath and managed to hold 
ier tongue. Already, because she had shown an in¬ 
terest in a man, had admitted that she liked him, 
she had become one of Louise’s crowd. Still, it 
would not make her tell the truth about the situa¬ 
tion; when Louise did hear it, it would be told 
with dignity. When the letter came telling her he 
was on his way, then it would be time. 

That letter took a long time coming. She and 
Louise were so busy in the reopened theatre, re¬ 
hearsing so many new plays, that she hardly had 
the time to notice the swift passage of weeks. 
When the letter did come it was not through the 
usual channels; it was forwarded to her via the 
Spanish embassy. 

Rodriguez had written hurriedly. The English 
were in Madrid and were now on their way north, 
and he knew not what would transpire. Love me, 
love me, love me, he reiterated. I do not know 
when a, letter from me may reach you again and I 
cannot he with you at the time promised. But 1 
will come, whenever it is. Please he there, wait¬ 
ing. ... 
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Oh star, you’ve done it again the inside voice 
wept. But I will outwit you yet. This has to be, 
will he, or there will be nothing else. Take this 
from me and I will throw myself into the wildest, 
most debauched of lives, she exaggerated, so that 
I will never be of use to you nor anyone else again. 

But was it her star or the brightly shining star 
of Napoleon that now winked sardonically m the 

heavens? , . . - n . 

Tomasso came back at the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber_the year drew to its close—and there were 

no more letters. , , „ 

Her maid wandered disconsolately through her 

duties. Her mistress fared no better. 
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Chapter Twenty-Two 


The emperor reappeared at the Tuilleries at the 
end of the year. His general appearance was sal- 
lower than ever, his expression grim, and he ap¬ 
peared eternally preoccupied. Nevertheless, the 
balls continued, the festivities were increased, and 
the New Year inaugurated some of the most bril¬ 
liant functions yet seen in that magnificent, albeit 
ugly, edifice. 

By this time it was generally known that the 
Russian campaign had not been the unmitigated 
success the papers and bulletins had vociferously 
proclaimed. The French had eventually had to 
climb down and admit that things had not gone 
well, that the emperor had not been able to quar¬ 
ter his troops in Moscow as he had hoped; and 
that the return journey had been fraught with 
monumental difficulties. At one time someone had 
claimed that the emperor himself had been killed. 
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A man, once an inmale of a lunatic asylum, had 
then taken over Moscow and—impossible to com¬ 
prehend—had held it for some hours. Paris had 
panicked at the bizarre rumor. 

The matter had been put right; the emperor 
was very much alive/ but no one, during his short 
demise, had given a single thought to the little boy 
in the Tuilleries, the posterity for whom Napoleon 
had sacrificed Josephine and so much else to es¬ 
tablish a dynasty. 

In various proclamations the emperor told of 
the heroic efforts of the troops under their glori¬ 
ous leaders. Marshal Ney was singled out for 
special honors and had been created Prince de 
Moskwa. Madame Ney, whose general demeanor 
had always been aristocratic, now became some¬ 
what regal. Yvette was impressed at first, then 
found the altered lady a little tiresome, but To- 
masso was proud to be among those the marshal 
acknowledged. 

When the newly created prince himself re¬ 
turned, his looks were gaunter than ever and his 
blue eyes seemed to stare into distances. Always a 
reticent man in polite company, although often a 
choleric one, he now seemed to close in on himself 
completely. His wife appeared not to notice and 
paraded her husband proudly among the milling 

courtiers. . 

In spite of the brilliant air of festivity there 
was a general feverishness among all classes .. • 
even an undercurrent of fear. 

As the ordinary soldiers—those who had sur¬ 
vived the holocaust—began to appear, not in corn- 
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panies but in straggling twos and threes, and it 
was realized that these men had had to make their 
own way back over all those frozen miles, Paris 
began to murmur. Then the wounded were 
brought in and the hospitals overflowed. 

They had burned Moscow! 

The Russians themselves had burned their 
beautiful city so there was no food, no shelter dur¬ 
ing that early, freezing winter. With no thought 
or care for their own people, the poor, the peas¬ 
ants, they had destroyed acres of buildings and 
fodder, so the conquerer entered an inferno in 
which he could not stay. Nevertheless Napoleon 
had stayed, his men working day and night to ex¬ 
tinguish the flames, which always started up some¬ 
where else. (Someone said a lunatic asylum had 
been evacuated into the city.) They rummaged for 
what food they could find and what shelter was 
available. He waited for the emperor of Russia to 
come and conclude an honorable peace; the re¬ 
ligious, romantic Alexander had stayed put in the 
comfort of St. Petersburg, where, it seemed, life 
continued as usual. If he did not care for the fate 
of his own poor, how could he be expected to be 
anything but exultant over the fate of the enemy? 

It was a brilliant stroke of strategy, one which 
the emperor of the French would not have con¬ 
sidered for a moment. Napoleon was not noted for 
counting the cost of his victories in dead soldiers; 
they were, after all, the tools with which battles 
were fought. But his people, their homes, had re¬ 
mained the reason for which these soldiers 
fought. And for the glory of France and the em- 
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peror, who had put that phrase into their vocabu¬ 
lary. 

It was Henri Beyle who gave Yvette the details 
Of the Moscow debacle. Ever since their meeting 
during the time of the wedding celebration, he 
had been in the habit of dropping into her salon 
whenever he was in Paris. He was a man who pre¬ 
ferred easy victory over a woman; the casual 
friendship that had developed over the years was 
on an acceptable footing for both. Yvette appreci¬ 
ated his well-informed, humorous approach to life, 
although she had a personal repugnance to his 
person. His sldn erupted and she felt all was not 
well inside. (It wasn’t. The young man was syphi¬ 
litic.) 

She overheard him talking about Moscow to a 
guest and asked him to luncheon the following 
day, if he had the time. Henri had been attached 
to the emperor’s entourage. 

He made the searches for food, fodder, and kin¬ 
dling for warming the Kremlin, where the em¬ 
peror stayed, in a city which was ah y on fire, 
sound amusing. The weather had been bitten 
winter had come very early. When she asked 
about the mood of Napoleon, she was told that he 
found the situation “unbelievable.” He could not 
imagine that Alexander would really leave Mos¬ 
cow to be utterly destroyed and his people to per¬ 
ish. “But,” Henri said, “to the Russians, their 
serfs are not people.” 

“Surely,” Yvette said, perplexed, “the Russian 
emperor is a kind, religious sort of man. And he 
and our emperor were such good friends. 
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"Alexander is a creature of the winds. He blows 
as they list. All he did was done, apparently, on 
the advice of his generals and his ministers—I 
should say, all he didn’t do. I doubt very much if 
he knew what was really going on.” 

She was amazed. Napoleon always knew every¬ 
thing that was happening. Even in far-away Rus¬ 
sia he was kept fully posted of the situation in 
France. "Did you have much difficulty getting 
home?” she asked sympathetically. 

He dropped his bantering tone and looked som¬ 
ber. “Not too much difficulty—not so much as was 
experienced by others—the soldiers. That is some¬ 
thing I would wish to erase from my mind.” 

"All those frozen wastes...” 

"The frozen waters were worse,” he said 
shortly and changed the subject. "What has the 
theatre been like while I have been away?” 

"I don’t do a great deal there now. I’m no long¬ 
er under contract.” 

"Oh?” 

"No. You see, I expected to leave . . . leave 
Paris before the end of last year, but there were 
difficulties.” Always there were difficulties. "Tell 
me, do you know much about the fighting in 
Spain?” 

"It's all backward and forward at the moment. 
First the English hold Madrid and then we push 
them out—so it goes on. But the English are push¬ 
ing northward. I believe they could reach the Pyr¬ 
enees.” 

"Oh I That’s Basque country, isn’t it?” 
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“Indeed. They will try to make for San Juan de 
Luz.” 

“Is that near San Sebastian ?” 

“Very. It is also the one point where they could 
invade France without crossing the mountains.” 

She was shocked. “They couldn’t really invade 
France, could they ?” 

“I very much doubt it. They would be cut down 
like a ripe harvest. No. Their only hope is across 
the mountains.” 

She was disturbed by all he said. But he 
couldn’t stay long. He was off to the country for a 
rest and to see his family. She stayed quietly by 
herself after his departure. 

Things weren’t going well... not well at all. 

There was only one way to live—as they all 
lived: day by day. Within a short time Napoleon 
was off again. More victories: Lutzen and Bauch- 
zen; more balls at the Tuilleries ) a little acting j 
a few outings. 

\ Life seemed pretty much the same as it had 
been after Rodriguez had left for San Sebastian 
the first time—and yet it wasn’t. That time she 
was unhappy because she didn’t know how he felt 
about her and was shocked at the depth of her 
own feelings. So she had laughed and danced. 
Now they had declared their love, had made all 
the arrangements for their marriage, and fate 
had stepped in once more. So she laughed—but 
with more softness—and danced. But underneath 
there were two new tight coils of added 
resilience—and of fear! 
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She wasn’t the only one who felt like that. In 
truth, it was a reaction shared by everyone in 
Paris. Outside the capital people could perhaps see 
the reality; in the city there was too much glossy 
veneer overlaying the tragedy that had already 
begun for France. 

Perhaps the most momentous happening, so far 
as Yvette was concerned, was that in April she 
and Louise parted company at last. It all happened 
because of a young man. 

Jules Tresville left for,Bordeaux with a regret¬ 
ful backward glance at his beloved early in the 
new year. In a little while, it seemed to Yvette, 
there was a distinct change in her companion. Ma¬ 
dame Lulien had been right; Louise was thinner, 
she looked older—and now she seemed to gradual¬ 
ly shed all the tolerance she had shown to others 
and to herself in this permissive age. Very soon 
Yvette began to recognize the staid upbringing 
Louise must have had as a girl, before she had 
been married to the unknown M. Passiglette. Now 
she began to find things "disgusting” and "she 
didn’t know what the world was coming to.” Of 
course people had always had affairs, that was na¬ 
tural enough; but these had been conducted with 
"reticence” and "decorum,” Now, it seemed, 
“things” were happening practically "on the 
streets.” Yvette ignored most of it—until Louise 
took an interest in “Senor di Phillipa.” For Yvette 
had told her of their marriage plans. 

He was no longer her “handsome Spaniard,” 
but her "true and faithful lover,” according to 
Louise. She became tight-lipped as Yvette dressed 
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for a ball. Did she really think she was being fair? 
Yvette could hold her tongue or else pass off such 
comments with a flippant jest. The woman 
couldn’t really be serious, could she? 

The young man in question turned up at the 
Tulleries on a Sunday evening. Yvette had taken 
Tomasso as her escort and, to his delight, saved 
several dances for him. After one of these he 
stood for a while on the perimeter of the floor and 
became conscious of a tall young man standii 
beside him and gazing at Yvette. 

“She dances like an angel,” the young man said. 

“Yes, she does,” responded the lad. 

“Didn’t I see you dancing with her ?” 

“Yes. I’m her escort for the evening. She is my 


cousin.” 

“Is she! She is not married then?” 

“A widow.” _ 

“Oh dear. And so very young. Will you ... will 

you be dancing with her again?” 

“I have two more dances.” 

“I suppose the rest of her cuTnet is filled? 

“Of course. It was generous of her to let me 


have so many.” . „ 

“M’sieur, would you do something for me l 


“If I can, m'sieur.” . 

“Would you present me? I am Mane-Alphonse 
de Lamartine.” He bowed stiffly, “and I have 
never seen a more beautiful girl. __ 

Tomasso flushed with pride in his cousin. Very 
well, m’sieur. I suppose,” he added slyly, you 
would also like me to give up one of my dances l 
“Oh m’sieur, would you ?” 
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“I can’t promise she will give it to you,” To- 
masso laughed. 

When the music stopped his companion almost 
dragged him to where Yvette stood, flushed and 
laughing, and Tomasso presented his “friend.” 
She looked up and smiled at a tall and very hand¬ 
some young man with dreamy eyes, and, in con¬ 
trast to his conversation with her cousin, an 
almost shy approach. He looked at her with such 
unfeigned admiration she couldn't help giving him 
a dazzling smile in return. 

He was completely bowled over. When Tomasso 
suggested that de Lamartine take his place with 
her on the dance floor, she graciously accepted the 
exchange. She judged him to be provincial, be¬ 
cause he looked about twenty-eight, yet was so 
seemingly unsophisticated. 

During the dance, as they made polite conversa¬ 
tion he told her he had just returned from Rome, 
and how he was enamored of that city. When he 
found she knew it, that she spoke Italian, he 
waxed enthusiastic. She learned that he had been 
ill and was now spending a holiday in Paris, 
which had long been promised him by his rela¬ 
tives. They, she understood, were titled. 

She invited him to her next salon if he were 
free; he accepted eagerly. Perhaps 3 . . perhaps 
she would care to come for a drive with him to¬ 
morrow ... with her cousin, of course. 

They all went for the drive. Yvette found him 
interesting. As they stood by the lake in the 
gardens and watched the swans that had been 
presented to the emperor by the good people of 
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Beyeaux (in gratitude for honoring their famous 
daughter, Mademoiselle George?), he spoke so fee - 
ingly that soon Yvette was assuring him that she 
too loved nature in all its forms, that the home 
she had shared with her cousin as a child had been 
so beautiful, and that she had never truly taken to 
the artificial atmosphere of Paris. Of course, it 
was the most fascinating city in the world.... 

He was charming, interesting, and very ear¬ 
nest; she couldn’t resist putting her tongue m her 
cheek and becoming equally earnest. It was a 


diversion, a very harmless one. 

He came to her salon two or three times and 
Louise too seemed to take an unusual mterest ii 
the young man. Later she asked Yvette what she 


thought of him. 

“Oh, absolutely charming!” 


was the prompt re- 


The next time he appeared at her salon Yvette 
saw Louise engage him in conversation. She was 
smiling away and patting his hand and she left 
them to it. When next she looked, her cavalier 
seemed quite miserable and ill at ease. She was too 
occupied to rescue him right away; when she 

looked again, he was gone. To «<,r 

“What on earth did you say to M. de Lema - 
tine,” she asked, puzzled, when they werealone. 

“Oh,... I was just asking him about himself, 
... making pleasant conversation, you l™w.By 
the way, did you know he was only twenty¬ 
mo! You must be mistaken. I thought him to 
be near thirty.” 
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“Oh, he told me so. He really is twenty-three.” 

Who Would have believed it? “No wonder he is 
delicate; he is outgrowing his strength too 
quickly,” Louise smiled a small twisted smile of 
triumph and Yvette wondered what she was up to. 

They were to meet the following morning, this 
time without Tomasso. He arrived as arranged. 
She had purposely dressed in a sophisticated en¬ 
semble of yellow taffeta with a black velvet bonnet 
lined with yellow pleated silk and shining black 
shoes with a daring little heel. They drove out to 
the Bois. 

He was very pale this morning and there were 
deep shadows beneath his eyes. “My dear, you 
look as though you were off to a funeral,” she 
laughed. 

He looked down at his light gray suit and pale 
pink shirt and then at her vivacious costume. 

“Oh, 1 don’t,” she laughed. “Just you. The 
mourning is in your expression. Are you thinking 
very somber thoughts on this lovely April morn?” 

“No ... not at all. I—I was up late last night.” 

“Correction, you stayed up until very early this 
morning. It isn’t the first time you’ve done that, 
either, is it?” Strange, now that she knew how 
young he was, how maternal it made her feel. 
“Have you been to bed at all?” 

“For a short while.” 

“You foolish boy. Why didn’t you send me a 
note and cancel our engagement? And why did 
you leave my salon without saying good night.” 

“I’m sorry. Please forgive me.” 

“Why are you so preoccupied this morning? 
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And why don’t you reply to at least one of my 
questions?” 

“That . . . that companion of yours; have you 
known her long?” 

“You are not allowed to ask me questions until 
you answer mine. Never mind, I feel very gener¬ 
ous today. I have known her since I was married.” 

“How long is that ?” 

Ohl Louise had been talking. She smiled at 
him, a slow, mysterious smile. “A very long 
time!” 

He burst out, “Even in that outfit you look 
scarcely twenty. On any other woman it would be 
aging, but you—you look like a daring child.” 

“Am I so very old ?” 

“Of course not. It is I who am too young! Do 
you know my age, Yvette?” 

“My dear friend and companion informed me of 
it last night. It appears you are but twenty-three. 
I thought you were a good deal older than that,' 

He took a deep breath. “And I thought you so 
much younger, perhaps the same age as myself. 
Why did she tell me, Yvette?” 

Yvette kept cool. “But why shouldn’t she? It de¬ 
pends, of course, on what she did say. Louise has 
the habit of tacking the next birthday on to the 
last a little prematurely.” 

“She said that you would be twenty-eight on 
your next birthday.” 

“Oh, how very accurate of her, I am indeed 
twenty-seven. I am also lucky enough to look 
twenty-two or -three. You, on the other hand, 
are only twenty-three but look twenty-eight or 
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-nine. I would say we were beautifully matched.” 

“Yvette, don’t tease, please don’t tease me.” 

“Oh Alphonse, why do you make such a tragedy 
of things? It is a lovely, lovely morning, the trees 
make one want to weep with joy, you are young 
and handsome, mid I look young and beautiful—so 
tell me, foolish one, what exactly has changed?” 

“I don't know.” 

“Nothing I But you feel you can’t be so romantic 
about an older woman. But what am I saying? At 
your age one only feels romantic about older 
women V* 

“But you don’t look like an older woman,” he 
burst out and she pealed with laughter ... such a 
delicious sound. 

“Oh my dear,” she wiped her eyes carefully, not 
to ruin her makeup, “have I spoiled everything 
for you? Now will you answer my question and 
tell me why you were not in your bed last night ?” 

“I was with friends,” he muttered. 

“Where?” He shrugged. 

“You were at a gambling house, weren’t you? 
You have been there several times, I know. You 
were seen there.” 

He shrugged again. 

“Oh Alphonse, you are being so foolish. You’ll 
lose a great deal of money you can’t afford to lose, 
and you will lose a great deal of sleep, which you 
can afford even less. Do you know what I think?” 

He looked at her, his misery mirrored in those 
wonderful eyes. She took his hand and fondled it 
gently. “I think you should go home, my dear.” 

“Oh Yvette, I can’t... I can’t...” 
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“You mustn't fall in love with me, you know.” 

'‘I am in love with you. You are so beautiful. 
But you ..he flung her hand away, “you love 
another.” 

“Oh dear, Louise didn't leave anything out, did 
she? Yes, I am in love. With a Spaniard, and I 
don't even know whether he is alive or not. Paris 
is a strange city, my dear; one doesn’t look back 
and one doesn't look forward—only straight be¬ 
tween the blinkers we all wear. I truly think we 
would go mad if we didn’t wear them. Leave it, 
Alphonse—go home.” 

Two days later he came to her and formally an¬ 
nounced that he was leaving Paris. It appeared 
that some friends of his mother, perturbed at the 
way the young man was spending his time and 
someone else's money in the capital, had written 
to her, and she, accompanied by one of her daugh¬ 
ters, had footed it posthaste to the city to rescue 
her darling boy. “I will be leaving with them in a 
day or so,” he told Yvette. “First, she wishes to go 
to St. Cloud and revisit the haunts of her child¬ 
hood. She was,” he became somewhat smug and 
pompous, “brought up there.” 

His changed demeanor, his snobbery set 
Yvette's teeth on edge. “My dear,” she said casu¬ 
ally, “my cousin, whom you know, is the son of the 
marquis de Gonzala—you have heard of the Gon- 
zala's—and I was brought up in the chateau in 
Fiume. We call it a palazzo. My family, as I have 
told you, were slaughtered during the revolution; 
they were, indeed, among the first. Had your 
mother been brought up at Versailles, she would, 
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no doubt, have know my mother, the comtesse 
d’Orlando.” 

He flushed. “Madame...” 

“M’sieur, you are something of a snob and, X 
think, a prig, too. Which is a pity, for you are a 
fine, intelligent, and deep-thinking human being. 
We do not get enough of your kind. But you won’t 
ever let Maman think you have been debauching 
yourself in the company of Madame Frangois Vil- 
lion, nee d’Orlando, kin to the Gonzalas, will 
you?” 

The young man set his lips and began to take 
his leave wordlessly. Immediately, she took pity 
on him. 

“Oh no, Alphonse, not like that. We have been 
friends and I have valued that friendship, believe 
me. I am sorry I spoke as I did, but your Mam¬ 
an, whom I do not know and who is, I am sure, a 
worthy and well brought up lady, has nevertheless 
managed to annoy me. But you are right to go 
back with her. Come back to Paris when you are 
older. I think you could be very good for it.” 

She kissed him before he left and he clung a 
little and vowed he would return. But now some¬ 
thing had changed within her. For so many years 
she had been so bright and gay, overlaying feeling 
so that she had almost forgotten who she really 
was. So it was very much in the mood of the 
“Palazzo Princess” that she went to tackle Louise. 

Oh, what a scene that was! “You have imagined 
you have the right to interfere in every sphere of 
my life,” she said icily. “Who gave you the right 
to hurt that poor boy? I will tell him with whom I 
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am in love and anything else I think he ought to 
know.” 

“HmmLouise shrugged. They had fought be¬ 
fore this. “You weren't really interested in him, so 
why pretend?” 

“I am not pretending anything. And none of it 
is your business. Louise, 1 think the time has come 

at last for us to part 1” 

She had said it: The relief was enormous. 

Louise goggled. “Part!” 

“To live apart. You are welcome to visit, as are 
all my friends. But in my house I will not have 
my guests upset. I want my house.” 

“If you live alone people will think—” 

“At twenty-eight next birthday I think I no 
longer need a chaperone.” Louise knew when she 
was beaten; she knew she should never have told 
the young man that. She merely grumbled, “I was 
useful enough when you wanted me to hide b 
hind_” Her companion broke in with, “I no longer 

hide!” , 

She was Madame Yvette Villon, nee d Orlando, 
kin to the Gonzalas—and betrothed to Senor Rod¬ 
riguez Hernandez Josef Estaban di Phillipa y 
Istalba, who, she was quite sure, was still alive in 
spite of what she had said to Alphonse. Oh, this 
time her eyes were wide open and she did not run, 
as she had from Mata when Francois was killed. 
He was alive. 

And Louise went! 
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Chapter Twenty‘Three 


It was all over! The empire was no more and 
Napoleon was now ruler of only a small island in 
the Mediterranean called Elba. 

For the past year there had been so many 
rumors, so many battles, so many victories, but in 
the end the allies had marched on Paris from all 
sides. From Spain in the south, Belgium in the 
north, and Austria in the east. Even in the west 
the British had finally landed at Boulogne, where 
once the emperor had built his great invasion 
fleet. 

The Bourbons were back. Fat Louis, brother of 
the last king of France, sat wedged on the throne. 
Bees had been hurriedly turned upside down to 
resemble fleurs-de-lis, ragged white cockades ap¬ 
peared on the citizens, and white banners flut¬ 
tered from the houses and places of business'. 
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Glory had gone; fear and apathy had taken its 
place. 

It hadn’t been certain that the Bourbons would 
be restored after the emperor’s abdication. The 
tsar, grateful to the former Marshal Berna¬ 
dette—who, having learned his craft from the 
master, was able to be of inestimable service first 
in the Russian campaign and then in the battles 
south—put forward, at the ex-marshal’s request, 
the suggestion that the throne of France might 
now be joined to that of Sweden, but that cer¬ 
tainly wasn’t on. As Talleyrand, that arch¬ 
deceiver, put it succinctly: “France doesn’t want 
any more soldiers. If we wanted one, we should 
keep the one we have already, the finest soldier in 
the world. No other, in this place, would find a 
hundred men to follow him.” 

So little Desiree Clary, once the fiancee of 
Napoleon, then the wife of Marshal Bemadotte, 
and finally the self-exiled crown princess of 
Sweden, stayed in her house in Paris and did not, 
after all, move into the Tuilleries and onto the 
throne of her erstwhile rival, Josephine de 
Beauhamais. 

As for the empress Marie Louise, she deposited 
her child, the three-year-old king of Rome and 
Napoleon’s dynasty, with her august papa, the 
Austrian emperor, and went off for an extended 
tour in the company of a one-eyed charmer, Gen¬ 
eral Neipperg. 

There was nothing left. People scattered quite 
suddenly. Some of the marshals were now hench¬ 
men of the king; some of the generals and soldiers 
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shrugged their shoulders and took whatever was 
going. Others lay low. As for the courtiers, the 
old aristocrats were openly jubilant, the new 
somewhat cautious and hopeful; others disap¬ 
peared. In the theatre Mademoiselle Mars defi¬ 
antly wore a bunch of violets, openly proclaiming 
her sympathies with the Napoleonic order, and 
Mademoiselle George, with even more reason to be 
grateful to the exiled emperor, followed suit. And 
yet she had been very friendly with the crown 
prince of Sweden and the tsar when visiting their 
countries. 

Yvette was not a great enough artist to matter, 
one way or the other, but suddenly she was sick of 
Paris. It was no longer her city. She made no at¬ 
tempt to appear at the Tuilleries or at the theatre. 
She gave up her apartment and found a charming 
house at some distance from the city, in Chartres. 
It was enclosed within a high white wall and had 
green tiles on the roof; there she shut herself 
away. 

Tomasso stayed on in lodgings in Paris and 
came to her on weekends when he wasn’t busy 
with the friends he had now made. His ruling pas¬ 
sion was engineering, and he found many oppor¬ 
tunities for indulging it with like-minded 
students. Never having been French he had no 
great interest in who was now on the throne; nev¬ 
ertheless he was hurt when his hero, Marshal 
Ney, didn’t leave with his master but went over to 
the king. Tomasso felt that the prince de Moskwa 
should have shared his master’s exile, as he had 
once shared all his triumphs. 
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In truth, all the marshals were growing old. 
They were now concerned only with holding on to 
as many as possible of the honors and possessions 
the emperor had showered upon them. As for 
members of Napoleon’s family, they too had been 
concerned only with retaining their thrones and 
had, indeed, gone over to the allies, even before 
the last battle was lost. 

In the end Napoleon had few friends, but these 
included many of the greatest artists in the 
theatre. With or without violets, however, actors 
had to work, so they could make no more than a 

gesture. . 

France was no longer an empire and the French 
went with the general movement, as they always 
did, making as much noise as usual if only to show 
that what had been forced on them was actually 
the will of the people. The Old Guard wept as the 
emperor took his leave of them; in the villages, 
the peasants had hounded him so much that he 
had to change his appearance several times before 
he at last left France. In Paris the foreigners 
flocked to see Napoleon’s capital and were made 
much of. At Malmaison Josephine, also concerned 
about her own future and that of her children and 
grandchildren, set out to charm the tsar, succeed¬ 
ing most successfully. Then she managed to con¬ 
tract a chill while showing him her famous 
gardens in the dank, evening air in one of le Roys 
diaphanous creations and Quite suddenly died I 

Things had, indeed, come to an end. 

Yvette, living in her house in Chartres, wait 
for news of Rodriguez. By this time she knew all 
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about the seige of San Sebastian and realized he 
could well have been killed, but was quite, quite 
sure he hadn't been. Each night she waited for 
Mata and said, defiantly, “If it be so, tell me!” 

Mata didn’t come; neither did Francois. She 
prayed for the peace of his soul. 

She indulged in daydreams, imagining Rod¬ 
riguez going to the apartment in the rue Lacon 
and being told, as he had been on that very first 
call, that the woman he was looking for had 
moved away. She would catch her breath, feeling 
his shocked reaction, but then, immediately, the 
present tenant would hand him a letter and he 
would know where to find her, and that she still 
waited. 

It was someone else to whom the tenant gave 
her address, someone who reached Paris long be¬ 
fore Rodriguez.... 

Although it was early autumn the weather had 
turned cold. It seemed that with the going of 
Napoleon the sun had turned its face away too, 
and Yvette sat before a sullen fire, wearing a long- 
sleeved fine woolen dress, but even that did not 
keep the chill from creeping to her bones. She was 
unhappier than she had been for a long time and 
here, in Chartres, there was no way she could 
crowd these feelings out. Besides, she had come 
here to think and, if possible, to find out who and 
what she really was. 

Marie had not moved with her and she was now 
served by a local woman, part maid-part house- 
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keeper, and it was she who announced the visitor 
on this day. 

“A sister of mercy, madame; Sister Therese, I 
think she said. She is a foreigner and pronounced 
her name... differently.” 

Her mistress, puzzled, asked her to show the 
visitor in. Then she slowly rose and stared. The 
next moment she was hugging the visitor to her. 

“Mother . . . Mother Teressa,” she breathed, 
“can it really be you?” 

The woman smiled, undid her gray cloak and let 
the hood fall. As a young girl she had had the 
prettiest, light-colored curls, and a pale but lively 
face. She was the mother who always smiled, es¬ 
pecially for Yvette. Such a pretty girl. Now she 
was a serene-looking woman with neatly braidi i. 
hair, but the smile was still there. 

“Oh Yvette, this is the most wonderful adven¬ 
ture I’ve ever had. And it is so good to see you. 
Oh, you are very beautiful, very beautiful 
indeed.” 

“Come and sit by the fire, " The housekeeper, 
puzzled by this unorthodox sister an hex 
mistress’s reception of her in a foreign language 
too—-took the gray cloak and left them, Yvette 
gat, still holding Teressa’s hand in hers. 

“What brings you all this way? Oh, I can’t get 
over it. I have thought of you all so often—and es¬ 
pecially of my little herb garden.” She sighed 
nostalgically. 

“Yes, you always loved that. Mother used to call 
it your ‘calm down’ place.” 

“It still is. It still is the plaee I escape to when 
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thing’s get on top of me. Tell me, how have you all 
fared during all the disturbances over the past 
years?” 

“We have all felt the changes, believe me. The 
Gonzala estate is not as it was, which you may 
have heard, and the ships have gone now. But 
siiey have kept their land. The taxes are higher 
but they are very far from being in want. I am 
happy to say that the order still exists in the sam e 
place, and our work goes on—even flourishes. In 
times of trouble more and more people seek us.” 

# *Tm glad you are all still there; that is how I 
picture you all. It never even occurred to me that 
you could be gone.” She realized how horrified she 
would have been had that been the case. “You will 
stay here with me, of course.” 

“For a few days, if you will have me. I have 
been sent here as a messenger.” 

“A messenger of what?” 

“To prepare you for something. You still think 
of our dear marchesa, I am sure.” 

“Think of her?” Yvette said softly. “Is she not 
always with me; even during the times when I 
have heedlessly run from her?” 

“That is what I hoped to hear. Our mother tells 
me that you once made her a sacred promise and 
were very upset at not being able to redeem that 
promise on the instant.” 

She felt an icy finger trace a shiver on her 
heart. She would have to go back and Teressa had 
come to fetch her. Rodriguez! 

“I remember.” 

“The time has now come, Yvette.” 
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"What do you mean?” she whispered. 

“She is on her way to you. The child is coming 
and is even now upon her journey. But there is 
much I must tell you first. That is why I was al¬ 
lowed to precede her: to prepare you for what 
you must expect. And, of course, we had to he sure 
that our Rosmarina would be welcomed by you. It 
has been a long, long time.” 
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Book Three: ROSMARINA 



■ 




Chapter One 


The commodious coach lumbered along the new 
Simplon Pass, carrying her into France! Her ex¬ 
citement mounted as she realized that she would 
soon behold that phantom creature—Yvette— 
friend of her brothers, foster daughter to the 
mother she had known only in her own, special 
way. 

At first, she had taken for granted the sixth 
sense she possessed to such a marked degree; it 
never occurred to her that others were so com¬ 
pletely unaware. As they shrugged or teased her 
about all she told them as a prattling little one, 
she began to take an impish delight in knowing 
things even her beloved Papa didn't know. 

There had been a time, she must have been 
about six, when she casually remarked. “You will 
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have a visitor you don’t expect—on Friday, 
Papa.” 

He chaffed her and said, “How do you know 
that, clever one, when you know I never receive 
visitors on a Friday?” 

“Ah, but he will come. It is night and you are 
wearing your yellow smoking jacket and you only 
wear that on Fridays when no one comes.” 

He had laughed but the visitor had turned up, a 
friend from long ago who was passing through 
the district and had decided to look him up. Papa 
hadn’t told her he had come, but one of the maids 
mentioned it the next day, and when she asked 
him about it had looked at her oddly and didn’t 
tell her how clever she was. That piqued her. 

Later, there had been the lady. She was a very 
handsome woman, very worldly, and Papa seemed 
keen that his daughter should like her. But Ros- 
marina had not. She knew the lady was attracted 
by Papa’s title and wealth*, also, when looking into 
the future to see what she could tell, the lady 
wasn’t there at all. So she wasn’t nice to her. One 
day Papa invited the lady to spend the day with 
them and contrived to leave her and the person he 
considered his intended alone for quite a time. He 
looked so pleased when he saw his daughter in an¬ 
imated conversation; soon after the lady took her 
leave and was cool and distant. 

“What did you talk about?” Papa asked. 

“Oh, I told her. I told her she would never be 
the mistress here and she was wasting her time.” 

“Rosmarina! That was very bad.” 
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“Oh no, it was quite true. I couldn’t see her liv¬ 
ing here with us.” 

“Am I then to have no one? Is there never to be 
a mistress in my home again?” He didn’t seem 
broken-hearted at all. 

“Yes, Papa, there will be someone. You won’t 
like her at all at first, but will grow to do so. She 
has been good-looking but now her face is sad, be¬ 
cause she has had sorrows. But you- will change 
that, for she is a very good woman.” 

The very worst night was when she woke, sob¬ 
bing her heart out, and her maid brought first her 
governess and then Papa to console her, for they 
could get nothing from her. 

“Oh my darling, what is it? Please tell Papa.” 

“Papa, Papa, Grandmamma is no more. She has 
gone, Papa... she has left us.” 

He placed her gently in the arms of her gover¬ 
ness and went to his mother’s suite. The dowager 
lay in bed so peacefully asleep that he was very 
careful about disturbing her as he bent over her. 
She had been feeling tired that day, but now she 
looked quite restored. Then he saw—she was no 
longer breathing. 

After that both he and his daughter were more 
subdued. Rosmarina no longer confided in him, 
but tried so hard to comfort him in their sorrow. 
“She is happy, Papa—I know she is. We are not to 
grieve too deeply, or we will sadden her too.” 

Such a wise little girl. But now she no longer 
appeared to delight in her gift. When her father 
talked seriously to her about the church she lis¬ 
tened carefully and thought, with him, that she 
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I was destined for the convent. Hie life of calm 
meditation appealed to her. 

But the dreams came and bothered her. Mamma 
always seemed to be leading her away, away from 
the palazzo and her beloved Papa. She would 
travel with her for a short distance, down the hill 
to a long, old brick wall. And then she would let go 
of Ma mma ’s hand and run ... run back until she 
was safe in her bed; safe in Papa's house. She 
wished Mamma wouldn’t do that to her. She liked 
it so much better when she met her in the beauti¬ 
ful garden that existed only in her dreams. 

But one day, when she was awake, she walked 
down the hill by herself. It was a long way much 
farther than when Mamma was with her, and she 
began to wonder whether the place really existed. 
Curiosity got the better of her and she kept on, 
down the hill, and yes, the wall was there. In it 
was the old, worm-eaten door where Mamma al¬ 
ways stopped, smiled at her, and held a key in her 
hand, and it was at that point that Rosmarina al¬ 
ways ran back to her father in her dreams. Now 
she tried the door; it was securely locked. It 
seemed to have been locked forever. 

She took hold of the old iron ring and turned it 
with as much strength as she possessed; it didn't 
budge. Furiously, she used it as a knocker and 
then she heard footsteps hurrying toward it. A 
key turned and the door was opened on creaky 
hinges and she stepped across the threshold, along 
the path, and into the garden where she and 
Mamma always met! 

She burst into tears and cried for Mamma. 
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“Child, child, don’t cry so,” a gentle voice said. 

Rosmarina looked up into a wise face that 
greeted her with compassion. “How did you find 
us ?” the lady in gray asked. 

“Mamma led me here in dreams. I didn’t want 
to come; it will upset Papa, I know. I don’t want 
to upset Papa. I love him.” 

“Of course you do and he loves you, I know,” 
the woman said reassuringly. “Come whenever 
you feel you want to, child. Ask what questions 
you will, and I will answer them truthfully and to 
the best of my ability.” 

“This is Mamma’s house; this is her garden, 
isn’t it?” Rosmarina whispered. 

“Oh yes. Our beloved marchesa founded the 
Gray Order from a group of women she met while 
out walking. She set us up here. This garden was 
her own special haven. She and Yvette walked 
here often.” 

“Yvette!” 

“You have heard of her, of course.” 

“Oh yes. Mamma loves her so much. Sometimes 
I think she loves her more than she does me.” 

“No, no. She longed for you with all her heart.” 

“And when I came, she died.” The child heaved 
a deep sigh. “Why did God let her die?” 

“Perhaps it was an ignorant doctor who let her 
die.” 

“Signora I Life and death are in the hands of 
God alone!” and she sprang away as though she 
had been touched by something shocking. 

The superior looked down and composed her¬ 
self. Here she must tread carefully; the child was 
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so staunch a Catholic, so much her father’s child. 
She looked up and smiled gently. Yes, she looked 
like her father. She felt a great disappointment as 
she realized that she had expected to find some¬ 
thing of her beloved marchesa in her daughter s 

looks—but it wasn't there! , . 

“Please,” she said softly, “I meant that al¬ 
though God directs many people, even doctors, do 
not always—” she searched for a noncontroversial 
phrase, “receive His grace. Perhaps I mean . . . 

recognize it.” . .. 

“You mean that God is too far away for all men 


to reach?” . 

“Oh no. Perhaps too near for us to recognize 

the Voice.” , . , , , 

After a few moments, while the girl pondered 

this and found nothing she could take exception 
to, the superior said, “Tell me, child, you are ten 

years old, are you not?” 

“Yes, signora. How did you know that. 

“I stood outside the door ... ten years .. .ten 
and a half years ago, when your dearest mother, 
who was more than a daughter to me, went from 
us. You were then three weeks old.” 

There was much sadness in her eyes, the girl 
was irresistably drawn to her and she sat beside 
her. “Oh, you did love my mamma. She was good, 
wasn't she ? Sometimes one hears stories.” 

“She was a saint,” the woman said energeti¬ 
cally. “But also very human Now she smiled 
nostalgically. “When she loved, she did so with 
her whole heart and would gladly give her life for 
those she cared for. You, my child, were the 
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daughter she prayed for, and God answered her 
prayer.” 

The girl smiled wistfully and the mother 
thought, A little girl, exactly like Yvette, who 
would be my very own from the beginning. There 
was nothing of Yvette in this plain, plump 
child—but the marchesa had led her to the 
garden. She wanted her daughter to know them, 
to become one of them. 

She is not like Yvette, she said inwardly, She is 
not like you, my dear, dear one, and the reply 
came, Here we see the soul, not the coat. I have 
sent you a great soul. Madonna, but it needs direc¬ 
tion. 

She said briskly, “So, my child, I will show you 
all the places your mother loved, and all the places 
where Yvette played—or grumbled—or gave her 
orders! Oh, she was a tempestuous one, that little 
one. But a good, good soul. And I must tell you, 
she loved you as much as your mother did— 
does—and was so angry because she could not 
have charge of you. Of course, she was still a child 
herself at the time, so it wasn’t really feasible.” 

“I would like to have known Yvette. Will she 
never come back here?” 

“Or you might go to her. I am sure that when 
you are older you will want to go to Paris too. Ev¬ 
ery young lady wishes to go there, so I am told.” 

“Oh no, I shall join the Church. Papa says I will 
be ready when I am twelve years old.” 

“Or you might go to her. I am sure that when 
gharita had. No wonder she had tried so hard to 
lead the child to them.... 
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Those eighteen months were used carefully and 
wisely. Never did she volunteer any infomation, 
but casually answered all questions the child put 
to her. For she came again and again. She was 
placed, as Yvette had been before her, under the 
care of Teressa, who had such a way with the 
young ones. Her wide, gray eyes were as muinng 
as their own, and she entered into the spirit of 

their rebellion with such quiet 

The lady Rosmarina had predicted turned up. 
Her Papa disliked her on sight, but the s 
IsobeUa Donasetti, a quiet, sad-loolring woman of 
about forty, who had lost both husband andcM- 
dren, ignored his near rudeness and tactfully 
smiled and then turned and spoketo some other 
guests, not allowing him any opportunity to upset 
her again. He felt guilty about his behavior and 
attempted to engage her in conversation. Later he 
became Interested in her, but&e lady nev<m al- 


iwed mm TO appruawi "-— -: . . +K 

It was his daughter who became friendly with 

her. She seemed quite charmed wife the ^ rl * 
he was meeting her more often and evenfeally he 
plucked up enough courage to propose to her. She 
refused him with great charm, but, egged on by 
Rosmarina, he chanced his luck once more 8 1 littte 
later. This time she accepted. By then he had be¬ 
come quite devoted to her and she to him. 

His daughter began to feel unnecessary to him 
and this made her sad. Allied to that, many i g 
puzzled her nowadays. She had to admit that she 
loved her visits to her mother's house, that the 
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women who lived there were godly women, that 
she enjoyed her conversations with people who 
automatically understood all she said. One uses 
the Gift to give, not to receive, she was instructed, 
for it is only by giving that we can receive 
blessings. 

All that seemed good and fair. She didn’t join in 
with any of their prayer meetings; she knew 
nothing at this time of any of the deeper explora¬ 
tions into the Infinite. For, as the superior mother 
always told her flock, “We can only direct the 
footsteps of those who come to us, but all must 
tread their own road to find their own salvation 
and fulfillment. We here in this house are fortu¬ 
nate that we can travel together for so much of 
the way.” 

“But madonnna,” Teressa said, troubled, “she is 
so set on entering the convent and we will not be 
able to prevent it.” 

“Then we may not,” said this ever-placid wom¬ 
an. “If that is where she will find her peace of 
mind, then there she must go. But I wonder. She 
is so young and yet her soul is in such turmoil.” 

“Perhaps she should never have come to us,” 
another murmured. “Perhaps it would have been 
better to have left her where she was ?” 

“We did not bring her here: She came. And 
where was she? Straddling a widening chasm be¬ 
tween two worlds. But only we could understand 
her. Perhaps we have narrowed that chasm a 
little. We must wait and see.” 

When she was twelve, Rosmarina had no hesita¬ 
tion in fulfilling the plans she and her father had 
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discussed. She said a fond farewell to the niother 
and the order and went to join the nuns at St. 
Maria Nuovella as a novice. 

A few weeks later she was hack, hack to the 
garden where she sat in some perplexity, gazing 
into the pool where the fountain played. She sat as 
always on her mother's seat. The superior 
watched from her study window and then came to 
join her. 

“Mother, I have come hack.” 

“Oh? You are happy to he hack?” 

The girl shrugged. “I do not know happiness. 
But there is a measure of contentment in this 
garden.' 3 * 

“Well, it is yours and you must come as often as 
you wish. Is all well at home?” 

“Yes, very well. I am not really needed there 

any more.” 

“Oh, we’re feeling very sorry for ourselves? Of 
course you are needed. You know how much your 
father loves you and so does your stepmother, I 
am told.” 

“Had the convent taken me, he would not have 
seen me again.” 

“Your father would have believed you safe; no 
douht that is what he wishes for you.” 

“Is that all life is, madonna, to he safe? Is that 
all the convent offered?” 

“Oh my child, how can you know anything of 
life when you are so young and have been so shel¬ 
tered? When you are a little older, why not travel 
and see something of the world? There is nothing 
to stop you.” 
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“My brother Tomasso wrote me from Paris. He 
lives with Yvette now and loves her very much. 
He says Paris is a fine place.” 

“Well then, when you decide to go I will make 
sure Yvette is ready to receive you. Oh, what a 
wonderful day that will be in her life. I am sure 
she no longer believes it will happen.” 

“Isn't she like us? Doesn’t she know things?” 

“I know so little about her now. Certainly she 
was like us—in her own way—in the old days, but 
ever impatient. . . . But no, she couldn't really 
change, for is she not the fine clay molded by the 
marchesa?” 

She said this with pride, her mind going back so 
many years she forgot it was to the marchesa’s 
daughter she was speaking. Rosmarina said 
softly, “My mother?” 

That brought her back to the present. “Yes 
child, your mother; my dear, dear daughter and 
mother to Yvette as well. You will go to your sis¬ 
ter my dear, and she will receive you with open 
arms.” 

Her father welcomed her request to take a pro¬ 
longed trip abroad. Truth to tell, so long as the 
church was no longer open to his daughter, he was 
at a loss to know what was to become of her. Of 
course she could live indefinitely with him and his 
wife. On the other hand, it was unthinkable that, 
in these altered circumstances, she should not 
get married. She was nearly fourteen years old 
and showed no signs of wanting to be married. 
Truth to tell, she had no particular attraction for 
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the males. He suggested that after her fourteenth 
birthday, perhaps in the spring when the weather 
was reasonable, she should travel with a female 
cousin to various relatives in Austria and Italy. 

When the time came, Napoleon had fallen and 
Roberto allowed the tour to be extended into 
France, where she would be received by her 
brother. About Yvette he neither said anything 
nor appeared to give any thought. His daughter 
was now past his care. With all the love and will 
in the world he could do no more for her. If others 
could, then he was resigned to let them. Yvette 
had been married soon after she had arrived m 
France. She appeared to have put aside the pecu¬ 
liarities of Margharita when no longer influenced 
by her; perhaps she was the only one who could 


now help his daughter. 

So now she was on her way; Mother Teressa 
had left a little time after her and reached Pans 
some weeks before she herself was due. 


These were the facts of the life of Rosmarina 
that were imparted to Yvette by her unexpected 
visitor. In the ten days that Teressa spent wit 
her, she began to form a picture of a strange girl, 
partly known, mainly unknown. Mata s daugh¬ 
ter-molded by Roberto! What could be the result 
of that? And how would those two get along to¬ 
gether? And how, oh how would Rosmarina s sud¬ 
den appearance affect her and Rodriguez’s plans 

for the future? . _ 

At long last she heard from Rodnguez. He was 
safe, although he had still to spend some time re- 
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to one room in the house he was living in, 
due to the wounds he had received during the 
severe fighting and the subsequent pneumonia 
that had set in. The town had been beleaguered for 
months during the war, the inhabitants had suf¬ 
fered dreadfully, and the seige had resulted in 
malnutrition and starvation for many. His own 
house—the one he had hoped to bring her to—was 
gone, but he would have another built. Almost all 
of the town would have to be rebuilt, and he would 
have much to do with the rebuilding program. Of 
the statue in the church, the reason for which he 
had left her so long ago, he said nothing. 

Yvette did not speak of Rodriguez to Teressa. 
There was no need to give her any cause for doubt 
regarding Rosmarina’s welcome. Perhaps, inside 
herself, there was some resentment at the girl’s in¬ 
opportune reentry into her life, but she had be¬ 
come something of a fatalist. But why didn’t she 
feel close to Mata’s daughter? Why did she no 
longer feel close to Mata? 

The answer lay, of course, in her fatigue after 
all they had gone through in the late, ever-chang¬ 
ing patterns of France. Like everyone else she 
wanted nothing but peace and the opportunity to 
settle her life, safely and close in the arms of Rod¬ 
riguez. 

So disenchanted had she become with the past, 
that she burned every page of the diary she had 
kept over the years without even a pang of re¬ 
morse. Perhaps in later life she would regret her 
precipitousness, but now, I want it now ! was the 
leitmotif of her life and always would be. 
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It was November when Eosmarina arrived in 
Paris, a little over two years after Rodriguez 
should have returned to her. Tomasso was to 
bring her to luncheon on the Saturday following 
her arrival and Yvette, as nervous as a kitten, 
composed herself to receive the girl. 

Of course, it was arranged that Eosmarina 
would spend an extended visit with her; she had 
supervised the room she would use making sure 
of all her comforts, even going so far as to pur¬ 
chase a priedieu to make the stranger feel at home. 
She sat waiting for the brother and sister in the 
small salon, her hands were clammy with fear. She 
didn’t know what she was afraid of. 

Mad am e Delange, her factotum, ushered the 
visitors in and she heard the handyman takn 
the .tr unks up the stairs. Tomasso came to her, tall, 
handsome and so much more self-assured than he 
had been when he first arrived in Paris. Standing 
a little behind him, as though she were as nervous 
as her unkn own hostess, was his sister, Rosmar- 
ina. 

Yvette smiled no welcome, the girl did not smile 
at her. They stared at each other; Eosmarina at a 
beautiful, petite lady dressed simply, but fashion¬ 
ably, in a gown that accentuated the slim lines of 
her body; Yvette, at an overgrown girl badly and 
fussily clad in everything that was up-to-date and 
oh, so wrong on that young, awkward frame. Her 
heart went out to Mata’s strange child, who stood, 
partly shielded by her brother, so nervous and 
afraid that her cousin would not take to her, and 
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who had overdressed in an effort to impress. 
When she herself had been fourteen, Mata had 
sent to Paris for her gowns, but who had ever 
guided Mata's daughter? Well, Mata's daughter 
now had Yvette. 

The next moment her arms were opened wide 
and at last she held Mata's baby, her baby, close. 
She found herself chattering nervously, sending 
Tomasso off on various errands: to inform cook 
that luncheon would be served in fifteen minutes, 
to tell Madame Delange to make quite, quite sure 
that everything was ready for their guest (as 
though it hadn’t been for days past!) and all 
the while she was conscious of the girl's wonder¬ 
ing, adoring eyes on her. Suddenly she was amaz¬ 
ingly happy. She drew Rosmarina to a seat and 
sat beside her. 

“It has been a long time, such a long time, my 
child.” 

“Madame,” she stammered, “you used to look at 
me like that when I was a baby. I've never forgot¬ 
ten that look.” 

“Oh my love, never call me ‘madame’ again. I 
am Yvette, your cousin, your sister—for did we 
not share one mother? Also I am the one to whom 
our mother gave you even before you were bora.” 

“Did she do that ?” the girl gasped. 

In that moment Yvette was kneeling again at 
the side of her foster mother as she promised ... 
promised ... with all of her heart. She looked at 
this changeling child, this unsure, awkward girl 
who seemed to belong to nobody; Roberto’s 
daughter, with her mother's courage and yeam- 
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ings. Somehow she must pry loose the soul her up¬ 
bringing had imprisoned. But she must tread 
carefully, for Roberto, in the one pure love he had 
experienced, had gained the child's whole-hearted 
love in return. To attempt to destroy that would 
be to destroy Rosmarina herself. 

But first, of course, she must introduce her to 
her dressmaker, who still had her business in 
Paris! 

They were very gay over luncheon. Tomasso 
made them laugh with his stories of student es¬ 
capades and Rosmarina was encouraged to tell the 
highlights of her travels. Everything she had 
seen was so wonderfully new and exciting. She 
wished, though, that she had seen more of Paris 
on her way to Yvette. 

“We will go there very soon, I promise. I love 
showing the city to those who have not seen it be¬ 
fore, and we will do lots of shopping. But oh, it's 
so different now. The empire has gone and I, I’m 
afraid, belonged to the empire. It makes me feel 
old to have seen its passing.” 

“Old—you?” The girl’s eyes widened in disbe¬ 
lief. 

Yvette laughed but there was sadness, yes, and 
some ruefulness behind the laughter. Mata’s 
baby sitting before her now grown larger than 
herself—indeed she did begin to feel old. 

Tomasso had to leave them the next evening, 
and now she had the girl to herself. It was 
pleasant to be able to draw her out of her shell of 
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shyness. Now that they were alone they could talk 
of tilings only they understood. 

Rosmarina gave her the superior mother’s 
messages, and Yvette told her how happy she had 
been to see Teressa after all this time. They talked 
about the house and the garden and all the things 
Margharita, Yvette, and now Rosmarina had 
found within those walls. Yvette told her so many 
stories of her life with her beloved Mata. 

“Why did you call her that?” Rosmarina asked. 

“Because that was all I could say when I was 
small and couldn’t speak the language. It became 
a special name between us, and no one but me ever 
called her that.” 

Rosmarina said wistfully, “I never called her 
anything 1” 

“But you see her; you know her as Mamma?” 

“It isn’t the same, is it? Do you see her too, 
Yvette?” 

“Yes,” Yvette said somewhat tersely, “but it 
isn’t the same.” 

Strange, or perhaps not so strange, but she and 
Rosmarina were able to talk to each other as 
though the years since Margharita’s death were 
obliterated—or perhaps as though she had always 
been a ghost directing their footsteps. It was 
the years between that now began to fade; the 
years of the theatre, the balls, and the salons. Ev¬ 
erything except her life with Francois, but even 
then it was the life when she was still a child and 
Mata teased her about him. Frantically, she began 
to feel Rodriguez slip away too. 
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“What do you intend doing with your life, 
Rina?” 

Rosmarina said, “Why do you call me that? No¬ 
body else ever has.” 

“I have a penchant for special names for the 
people I love” (which wasn’t true but she knew 
the girl would like to feel that she too had a 
special name). “Rosmarina is too long.” 

“I think I like it. But I won’t let anyone else call 
me that. I’d like it to be special between us.” 

“Are you happy here with me ?” 

“Oh yes! I think I was never really happy in my 
life before.” 

Yvette, if not happy, felt contentment dwell 
within her. 
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Chapter Two 


The great cathedra! was full and the congrega¬ 
tion sang in unison. Yvette was conscious of one 
voice soaring above all others and close to her. 
Rosmarina’s voice had the purity of crystal 
chimes. Yvette was taken back to a day in the 
country when she lay listening sleepily to a poultry 
maid singing country songs, and the songs had 
changed until they became Latin hymns and oh, so 
beautiful... a paean of praise she could not ex¬ 
plain at the time. 

In Madame Lulien’s farmhouse bedroom under 
the eaves she had heard Rosmarina sing for the 
first time! Now she was standing beside her and 
the aching loveliness was with her again. 

Later, at home, she asked, “You love singing in 
church, don’t you?” 
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Her guest smiled. “I loved it today. I don’t think 
I have ever been in better voice.” 

“Because you are happy?” 

“I expect so,” was the shy answer. 

Yvette thought, What a career she could carve 
out for herself on the operatic stage , but one 
didn't say things like that to Rosmarina. Instead, 
she asked, “Do you ever sing secular songs?” 

“Oh yes. I have entertained my father’s guests 
on occasion.” 

“Then you must entertain me and my guests. I 
have quite a select little circle here in Chartres. I 
will give a musical soiree and they will have a 
rare treat.” 

“I would be too self-conscious.” 

“With me beside you ?” 

“No,” she smiled. “With you I feel... so free!” 
And Yvette knew this was a completely new 
feeling for her. 

Later she turned the conversation to the Gray 
Mothers. “Why didn’t you join them, Yvette?” 

“I always intended to. I used to think that was 
to be my destiny. But things became very difficult 
after Mata died. I must tell you, Rina, I never got 
on well with your father. He disliked me; perhaps 
he was resentful because his wife loved me so 
much. I must admit to haying been a somewhat 
difficult child, willful and disobedient on many oc¬ 
casions” (on no account must she make out that 
Roberto was a tyrant in any way), “and he proba¬ 
bly had good cause. He . . . he didn’t understand 
about, well, people like us, and it was against his 
religion to delve into such subjects. That was the 
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reason I wasn’t allowed to have anything to do 
with you. After I went to Paris for a holiday, 
which was my intention, I had difficulty in making 
my way hack. So I got married to a childhood 
sweetheart who was in the navy. He was killed in 
battle.... I tried to come back to you all but—oh 
darling,... your father didn’t want me. Perhaps 
now he was afraid you might turn to things your 
mother and I knew about, and he wouldn’t risk 
that.” 

The girl said softly, “He should have let you 
come, because you could have helped by explaining 
Mamma to me, since Papa disliked talking about 
her. For Yvette, she was there, and Papa couldn’t 
forbid that.” 

Yvette thought of her life between the time of 
leaving Fiume and now, and said, “In many ways 
I have had a very good life here in France. A long 
time ago the superior mother said Fate has its 
own way of arranging things, in spite of all obsta¬ 
cles. I was so young and impatient in those days, 
that I raged against Fate, but it seems, as always, 
that she was right. Perhaps that is the time you 
should have come, I don’t know. But do you feel, 
as I do, that the years between don’t matter now?” 

“I am still confused. Sometimes, soon, I must 
make up my mind what to do with my life.” 

Yvette looked at the solemn face with the fur¬ 
rowed brow and said gently, “I had to learn even¬ 
tually not to make rigid plans, but to always 
remain pliable. For it seems Fate has always 
stepped in and simply swept my plans away like a 
pack of cards.” 
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“Perhaps Fate has been waiting for this very 
moment?” 

“Why do you say that,” Yvette asked, startled. 

“It just—came out. Yvette, do you feel as I do, 
that we have come to the crossroads of our lives?” 

After a moment Yvette said heavily, “Yes, yes 
Four roads: one she had traveled; one, Rosmar- 
ina. Before them, two roads now lay. Would they 
travel one together, back to Mata’s house and the 
serenity of her garden—or would Yvette take her 
own road, on winged feet, to Rodriguez, while 
Rosmarina dragged hers back to her father’s 
house and the church? 

“Let us leave it to Fate,” she said, almost an¬ 
grily. “Whatever it is, come what may, that is 
how it will be. Ever since Mata went from me my 
life has been a fight for the survival of my indi¬ 
viduality, for my happiness, for my existence. The 
first fight though was for you, and it has taken a 
long, long time to win that one—without any help 
from me! Let us leave it.” 

Yes, she was happy. For the first time in her 
life she felt as though she had, if not a mother, 
then the nearest thing to that relationship on 
earth. Her cousin had lived up to all her expecta¬ 
tions and beyond. If only she could quell the 
feeling of disloyalty to her father. But surely 
Papa would want what was best for her. And 
now, somehow she had Mamma too, because she 
could feel her with them all of the time, approving 
of them and oh, so happy. She had never thought 
of Mamma being happy before. 
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Perhaps she didn’t realize that she had fallen 
completely under the spell of her fascinating 
cousin. When Tomasso came they seemed such a 
complete family; there was laughter and much 
chaffing but best of all—although she knew how 
very fond Yvette was of her brother, that she had 
happy memories of him as a child which she, Ros- 
marina, could not share—even Tomasso could not 
understand Yvette as she did. She hugged the 
knowledge to herself and it gave a new dimension 
to her life. 

She knew, if she wished it, she could stay with 
her cousin forever. But what would they do? How 
would they spend that life? It seemed her cousin 
hadn’t much time for church-going; true, she du¬ 
tifully accompanied her young charge on a Sun¬ 
day morning (not for the early mass!), but 
Rosmarina was quite aware of her summary ac¬ 
ceptance of the service. Sometimes she could feel 
her almost cringe at a violent preacher’s sermon, 
and vaguely felt it had something to do with 
Mata. 

Still pondering her own life and what she was 
to do with it, she mentioned the matter to Yvette 
one morning when they were lazily sitting over 
breakfast. 

“Don’t you ever think of marriage?” 

“My father would like me to marry.” 

“And you?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t really imagine it for my¬ 
self. How does one feel when one considers mar¬ 
riage?” 

Yvette smiled. “It seems most girls are brought 
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up to think of little else. Were you not brought up 
like that?” 

“I was destined for the convent.” 

"Would you have liked that, Rina?-Is that what 
you really wanted?” 

"I think I wanted to please my father. I was at 
the convent for a short time and found that . . • 
that.. ” 

"What?” 

"That the doors were closed—and so were the 
minds behind those doors. Yvette, is it wrong to 
question things ?” 

Yvette said slowly, “I was brought up, by Mata, 
to question everything, and not to accept anything 
unless I could feel that it was yes ! This is the way 
1 can live. Because I am an individual and have an 
individual offering to make to my fellow crea¬ 
tures—and to God.” She sighed. “I have not 
thought of God as often as I might, but the su¬ 
perior taught me that if you do think of others, 
that is the same as thinking of God. True, I have 
slipped by the wayside on many occasions. I have 
taken what happiness I could for myself, but 
never, I hope, at the expense of anyone else. That, 
I think, is the truly important thing. I have also 
had my share of tragedy, as we all must, and I 
have learned that the important lesson to be found 
there is how we come out of the experience. We all 
live in the world and cannot burden others unnec¬ 
essarily with our troubles. For each has his own 
to bear.” 

“I think you must be a very brave person.” 
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“Inside this frail, delicate exterior,” Yvette re¬ 
plied sepulchrally, “is really a rhinoceros!” 

Rosmarina laughed. “Oh Yvette, you are 
funny.” 

She came back to her original problem. “But 
what will I be?” 

“Why don’t you just live with me” (she had 
nearly said “us”) “and give yourself time to think 
about it? You aren’t very old, you know.” 

“Oh, I would like that. In that case, what would 
we do? You don’t intend to just go on as we are 
now, do you?” 

Yvette felt herself go cold. “Oh no. This is just 
... a holiday you and I are having.” 

“What if you wanted to marry again? Who is 
Rodriguez?” 

“What do you know of him?” 

“Tomasso mentioned him to me and said you 
were once very fond of him.” 

Yvette took a deep breath and then looked 
searchingly at the girl. “Oh, I am still very fond 
of him. He lives in Spain, in San Sebastian, a place 
that was sacked in the late wars. He has been 
wounded and is ill, I don't know how bad—for he 
makes light of it. But he will come back to me.” 

“And—you will go with him when he does?” 

“I want Us both to go with him. Please Ros¬ 
marina, make your life with us. You cannot 
imagine how much I have longed for that over 
the years—to have my very own child with me to 
care for.” 

“Oh Yvette, what would I do there? I’m not a 
child. Mamma has not led me all this time—and fi- 
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nally to you, just so that I could have somewhere 
to live! She almost had to force me to go and find 
her house. I knew that in some way she was lead¬ 
ing me away from Papa, and I didn’t want to go. 
But I went. Then the mother sent me on my next 
step. She sent me to you for, she said, ‘Is she not 
the fine clay that was molded by the marehesa?’ I 
was destined to come to you. There must be a pur¬ 
pose behind all that.” 

Yvette knew it was true, that Fate had, at last, 
caught up with her. But why, oh why, hadn’t Fate 
arranged it right from the beginning? 

Because Rosmarina was Roberto’s daughter, 
and not even Fate could overcome that without a 
struggle.... 
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Chapter Three 


Rosmarina’s letter was full of news and she 
sounded very happy. The superior mother was, 
however, puzzled by one request. She had sent a 
set of measurements; not her own, obviously, for 
they were for a slim, petite form. Would she 
please have a gown made up, such as she and the 
other mothers wore, to these measurements, and 
dispatch it to Chartres as soon as possible? 

The gown was made and sent and the superior 
wondered—what was Yvette trying to do? 

Soon after, another set of measurements ar¬ 
rived, obviously Rosmarina’s, with again a re¬ 
quest to have it made up and sent. The girl gave 
no hint when she would be returning, even if she 
was returning. What she wrote to her father, the 
Gray mothers could not, of course, know. 

Then they heard that the marchesa Gonzala lay 
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ill at the Palazzo. She was getting steadily 
worse—rumor had it there was a growth in her 
stomach—and the marchese was an unhappy and 
very worried man. 

At the beginning of April, 1815, Rosmarina ar¬ 
rived back in Fiume. She had left France shortly 
before Napoleon reentered it from the south. 

They heard at the house that she was back, of 
course. They waited for her to come and see them, 
but she didn't appear. They also heard that her 
stepmother’s condition had worsened. 

Whether Yvette could have written or had al¬ 
ready done so, it was difficult to say. Once more 
there was war, for the Allies had no intention of 
allowing Napoleon to remain in France on any 
terms. Even so, they had their work cut out to 
vanquish him finally; this time he was banished to 
an inaccessible rock somewhere past the Cape of 
Good Hope, where there was nothing for him but 
a premature death. 

Long before that time came, the stepmother of 
Rosmarina died of the same disease that was, six 
years later, to carry off the emperor. 

After a period of mourning, shared with her 
father, Rosmarina reappeared at her mother’s 
house. She had grown up considerably since they 
had last seen her—she was smarter too. Certainly 
under the influence of Yvette I 

But the puzzled look in her eye was still there. 
“Tell us what happened to you, my child?” the su¬ 
perior said after she had offered the usual sympa¬ 
thy for the bereavement and asked the home news. 
“What happened between you and Yvette?” 
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“In time, Yvette instructed me in all that my 
mother had taught her; all that she received from 
you. We went into it all very deeply, and in the 
end I thought she would return with me, to come 
and live as you all live. But she said she would 
wait for me to return. I think that was because of 
something that happened.” 

“What was that?” 

“A man came; he came from Spain. Yvette was 
closeted with him for a very very long time, and 
when he went away she stayed alone for some 
hours. When I saw her again she was smiling, 
Madonna, but I knew she had been weeping. I 
think she loved him very much, but she sent him 
away.” 

“Oh, my poor Yvette.” 

“But she’ll get over it, won’t she? I mean, the 
man she really loved, her husband, died—and she 
got over that. I don’t think this will last long.” 

The mother stared at her for a moment and 
then said quietly, “No one can know another’s 
heart or what it has to bear.” 

“Can love go so deep, Madonna? I mean that 
sort of love?” 

“All love goes deep. Perhaps that is the deepest 
love of all.” 

“But all this is very much more important. You 
agree there, don’t you ?” 

“Rosmarina child, all of life is important. Tell 
me, why did Yvette send for the gowns?” 

“She wanted us to find out if that was the life 
we both really wanted. First she wore hers, nearly 
all of the time; she lived her life as all of you live 
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yours here. Then, when I said I would like one 
too, we sent for it.” 

“And how did you feel about that?” 

“I liked it, I really did...She frowned. 

“But?” 

“All the time I wondered what my father would 
say.” 

“And what have you decided to do now?” 

“Oh, for the present, I must stay with my fa¬ 
ther. I couldn’t leave him at a time like this. It is 
iny duty to stay with him.” 

“What have you written to Yvette?” 

“That I would be back. Did you know that my 
brother Tomasso has gone to the New World?” 

“No, I didn’t know. Yvette will miss him too. 
Why did he go?” 

“It seems that someone he admired very much, 
a Marshal Ney, was executed after Waterloo, for 
he had gone over to the emperor when he returned 
to France. Tomasso was very bitter about it and 
wrote to Papa that he never wanted to see Europe 
again. So you see, with both my brothers so far 
away, my father has no one but me.” 

“Yvette has no one—not if she sent her beloved 
away.” 

“You think she did that on my account? But 
Madonna, she said she was happy to return to the 
life my mother wanted for us both. And I will go 
back to her, I will. I was so happy there.” 

She came less often to the house and stayed 
more with her father. When the superior asked on 
one occasion what she had heard from Yvette, she 
flushed and said she hadn’t written for some time, 
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as it seemed to upset her father and he wasn’t 
very well. 

He wasn’t well. As time went on he grew stead¬ 
ily worse. He lingered for a while, nursed devo¬ 
tedly by his daughter, but sank lower and 
lower—and they heard that he too had died. In 
1817, Rosmarina waited for her brothers to re¬ 
turn, as there was a large estate to be settled. 
Roberto had divided it equally between his three 
children. 

Ricardo came, bearded, bronzed, and well on 
his way to becoming captain of his own ship. He 
had long ago given up the title he now inherited; 
to Tomasso, now an engineer in Pittsburgh, it was 
superfluous. “Never forget,” the marchese and his 
mother had constantly said, “you are the next 
marchese”—and nobody wanted the honor. Even 
Ronaldo had disappeared, gaily dissipating his 
mother’s fortune around Europe. 

The men stayed for a time and then, bidding 
their sister an affectionate farewell, went out of 
her life. She was more than well provided for fi¬ 
nancially and there was no need to worry about 
her future. She was eighteen years old. 

The superior mother was extremely concerned 
about the child whose soul was still “in a turmoil.” 

“Mother, can you imagine how I feel? My fa¬ 
ther died in the bosom of his church and believed 
me a faithful daughter of that church to the last. 
How can I be disloyal to his memory?” 

“But what do you want to do? That’s the real 
crux of the matter.” 

“I’m like a straw in the wind; I list where it 
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blows. While I was with Yvette I wanted every¬ 
thing she wanted, although I think she was di¬ 
vided in her wants too. When I am with you I 
would wish to find, here where my mother found 
it, the peace of the order. While I was with my fa¬ 
ther I wanted only to please him, and if he had 
asked it of me at the end, I think I would have 
crushed all my doubts and entered the convent, 
and this time I would have accepted it—even if I 
had to close my mind to do so. Madonna, I am so 
weak!” 

“Child, I want so much to help you. I wish there 
was someone who could direct that troubled mind 
of yours.” 

“Father Antonio has been a great help. My fa¬ 
ther wanted only him at the end, not Father 
Guiseppi. I think he asked Father Antonio to look 
after me and he lets me talk to him and tries to 
help me resolve my doubts.” 

“I hear he is a good man.” 

“Oh, he is. I have told him about you all and 
about Yvette. We talk about my father and church 
things. He listens very patiently.” 

“What does he say about your relationship with 
us?” 

“He says we all find God in our own way.” 

The superior was agreeably surprised. “Have 
you spoken to him about your mother ?” 

She became a little reserved. “He knew some¬ 
thing of that when I was a child and we have spo¬ 
ken a little of it since. I told him I was aware of 
her but went no further than that, and he said 
that was quite natural and that he was sure her 
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love could reach me from beyond the grave. 
Madonna, I didn’t like that expression; I have 
never thought of Mamma in connection with . . . 
with a grave.” 

“Of course you haven’t, for you may be sure she 
has no connection with it. Only the overcoat we 
leave behind has to be placed there, for it is use¬ 
less elsewhere. In the East they burn the remains, 
and I’m not sure that isn’t the best solution after 
all. The way things are going on, soon there will 
not be room enough for those inhabiting the body, 
let along the useless remains.” 

“You are so sensible about such things. I can 
feel like that about my mother because, of course, 
I never knew her in this world. But with my fa¬ 
ther it’s different. I watched beside his body; it 
was so still, so peaceful, and, yes, the expression 
changed over the days. I can’t think of that body 
as not being part of him. I am so confused ... so 
confused.” 

“Is your mother not still with you ?” 

“Only my father. But not as Mamma was. He is 
a sort of... barrier between her and me.” 

Oh dear God the mother thought, silently and 
despairingly, now the battle starts. Margharita, 
my dear one, how will you fight his memory ? How 
will you fight that without destroying the girl? 

She took a deep breath and then said without 
undue emphasis, “I think you should pay another 
visit to Yvette. You have been through a great 
deal, and with her you will be able to relax.” 

“I think I would like that more than anything. I 
was so happy with her. But she won’t be expecting 
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me after all this time. She might even have gone 
away....” 

“Nevertheless, I think you should go. Even if 
she has moved she will have left a forwarding 
address. Go to her. The change of scene alone will 
do you good.” 

So Rosmarina went. 
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Chapter Four 


When Rodriguez had left her he had said an¬ 
grily, despairingly, ‘‘Yvette, this can’t be the end 
for us. We have been through too much, you and I, 
and still we are back with each other. Tell me you 
no longer love me, that my love means nothing to 
you, and I will accept that. Look at me and then 
tell me.” 

“I can’t, Rodriguez, I can’t! I love you, you 
know that. It is just that I kept things from you 
because I thought those things no longer had any 
significance. But they have. All of my life has led 
up to this moment and I cannot go against it any 
more. I am afraid to go against it; afraid of what 
might happen to you, to myself in consequence.” 
She shrugged. ‘‘About myself I no longer care, but 
about you, I care, oh so much. And the girl, my 
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darling, what will become of the girl if I abandon 
her now?” 

“She could come with us,” he pleaded. 

“She will not. She has a great role to play in 
life, of that I am sure, and I must be her mentor 
and guide, unworthy as I am. It has come to that. 
I have run away from it, tried to elude it, even to 
forget it, yet at the back of my mind I think I 
knew it would always come. Rodriguez, my dear 
one, my love, go from me and torment me no long¬ 
er. Let me try to make amends for the foolish way 
I have spent my life, which was against all I was 
brought up to be.” 

“I don’t understand,” he said helplessly. 

“No.” She smiled wanly. “And I can’t explain. 
Perhaps it is the archbishop I once was, a very ob¬ 
stinate fellow so I have been told, who has now 
taken hold of me and forces me to play my role to 
the end, now that I have finally made up my mind 
to it.” 

“Or the actress you once were,” he said cruelly 
and she replied quietly, “Perhaps. I will have to 
find that out for myself, won’t I ?” 

They had hurt each other too much and with a 
despairing gesture he finally left. “By the way,” 
he said quietly as he reached the door, “there is no 
statue. It was destroyed ... as all my life has 
now been destroyed.” 

And he went, leaving her to weep and to finally 
come to terms with what she had done. 

Rosmarina had left some time after, promising 
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to return as soon as was feasible in the light of 
her stepmother’s condition. 

It was Napoleon who came back! There he sat 
enthroned, alone in the Tuilleries: no wife, no son, 
no Josephine. Instead, her daughter, ex-Queen 
Hortense of Holland, played the lady, more loyal 
to him than Marie Louise. 

Yvette and Tomasso had spent the day in Paris, 
at the Champs de Mars, to watch the emperor 
present the eagles to his troops. Instead of the 
familiar soldier in the green field uniform, they 
saw an almost grotesquely clad figure threatri- 
cally overdressed in white satin, as though to 
force the memory of a coronation on them all. 
When Marshal Ney approached him, Napoleon 
glared, said something, and the marshal looked 
no fonder: He looked almost sulky. 

“It is like a love affair gone sour,” Yvette said. 
“Can anything ever be the same again?” 

It couldn’t. After one hundred days Napoleon 
was defeated, this time finally. The reprisals 
against those who had returned to him during 
those days were so vicious that people disappeared 
overnight. But Michel Ney, prince de Moskwa, 
stayed on for his trial. He had vowed in the past 
to his sovereign, Louis XVIII, that he would 
bring “the madman” to him in a cage; instead, 
when they met the emperor had smiled his sweet 
smile and the marshal had sobbed and thrown 
himself into his late master’s arms. And some 
time after that, very soon after, was the begin¬ 
ning of the end. Had it not “gone sour,” as Yvette 
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put it, Waterloo might yet have been the em¬ 
peror’s. 

After the marshal’s rapid trial and execution, 
poor Tomasso had wept and stormed and finally 
said he would go to a new world where men were 
free and not at the mercy of kings. Before he left 
he and Yvette spent a last day together. Packing a 
picnic basket, they set out for Coupvray, some 
miles from Paris, and in the fine weather un¬ 
packed their food and pretended to be very gay. 

A group of children came up and stood, silently 
watching them. Some of them giggled and the 
young man said, “Let’s give them some of the 
food. We’ve got more than enough.” 

They smiled and called the children to them. 
The bolder ones came eagerly, the more shy hung 
back. With a little persuasion, all were finally 
coaxed to partake of the feast and the day began 
to be a genuinely happy affair. 

Then Yvette noticed one small boy standing 
alone, looking on sullenly from a short distance, 
making no move to join in the merriment. 

“Come, little one,” Yvette called and smiled on 
him. “Don’t you like nice things to eat?” 

The boy slanted his head at the sound of her 
voice, stared blankly for a moment and then delib¬ 
erately turned his back and began to kick the turf. 
She felt herself go cold; she had seen that head- 
slant before on other boys. 

She rose quickly and left the others, taking 
some of the food with her in a napkin, and walked 
to where the child stood. She let him hear her 
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footsteps by stepping on twigs and again the little 
head went into a listening attitude. 

She said casually as she approached him, “Hello 
there. I’ve brought some special things just for 
you. Let you and me have a little picnic to our¬ 
selves, shall we? Just us, no one else.” 

Her voice held him. She took his hand gently 
and he turned and faced her and she saw, with a 
shock, the cruel weal across his eyes. It was an old 
wound—the child was five or six. 

Still keeping her voice light she said, “Let’s sit 
here on this mound and I will spread a napkin and 
tell you what we have.” 

He allowed her to ease him onto the hummock, 
and she put an arm around him and gently drew 
him close. He sniffed at her perfume and evidently 
approved, because he snuggled against her. 

“Well now, we have some pate, some straw¬ 
berry tart—and oh yes, some sugar plums!” She 
popped one into his mouth and said confidentially, 
“They taste so much nicer, I think, before the 
pate. It’s almost worth being sick for. Don’t you 
agree?” 

He giggled. “Why don’t you play with the other 
children ?” she asked as they ate. 

“I don’t like them.” 

“Do they like you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I expect they do. But I expect they are a bit 
rough.” 

“They make fun of me.” 

“Perhaps they think you think they aren’t good 
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enough for you to play with.” He was a well- 
dressed, well-kept child. 

“I shout at them when they make fun of me. I 
know some very bad words.” 

“Do you now? And where did you learn those?” 

He shrugged. “I copy them from some of the 
men.” 

“From your father?” She made her voice light, 
but she was perturbed about that weal. 

The child was shocked. “Oh no ! You won't tell 
him, will you?” 

“Of course I won't. Do you go to school?” He re¬ 
mained silent and she repeated the question. He 
turned and faced her in utter perplexity. 

“Of course I don’t! I can't see/” 

He shouted the words and she held him a little 
closer as he made to rise. He was in a fearful tem¬ 
per. 

“That has nothing to do with it,” she said 
calmly. “I know a wonderful school where lots of 
boys, just like you, learn to read and write. They 
can’t see either.” 

“Lots?” he asked incredulously. 

“Oh, dozens of them. They are all clever, just as 
you are, and they learn not only to read and write 
but many other things too. History and geogra¬ 
phy—and carpentry....” 

“Do they learn to be tanners too ?” he broke in. 

She was surprised. “I expect so. Why tanning?” 

“My papa is a tanner,” he said proudly. 

She looked again at the weal. Leather. It was 
possible. 

“I’ll tell you what,” she said. “You take me to 
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your papa and I'll tell about the school. Would 
you like that?” 

He sprung up immediately. “Come on. It’s not 
far.” 

She took his hand and they set off. His little 
face lit up when he was excited and the surly ex¬ 
pression was no longer there. He obviously wasn’t 
afraid of his father, though. 

As it was Sunday, the tanner was at home. The 
child, whose name she ascertained was Louis, 
sure-footedly led her to a small house with side 
steps leading to an open door. She waved to To- 
masso as she passed him, mouthing that she would 
not be long. 

A neat-looking woman was on the steps, leaning 
over the rails and shading her eyes as she watched 
her son’s progress with the stranger. She looked a 
little hostile as they approached. 

“Good afternoon, madame,” Yvette said 
pleasantly. “Your Louis has been entertaining me 
and now I have brought him home.” 

The child ran up the steps and the woman drew 
the boy to her, but her eyes never left the 
stranger’s face. Her expression changed when she 
saw her little son search for the young woman’s 
hand once more. She smiled tentatively and 
Yvette smiled back at her, spontaneously and with 
great relief. The child was obviously well-loved, 
and he had spoken of his father with pride. 

“He is such a bright boy, madame,” she said 
softly. “We have had a very interesting time to¬ 
gether. 

The woman smiled again and Yvette pitied her 
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care-worn face. “There is something I would like 
to discuss with you and your husband, if you will 
allow me ?” 

“Will you step inside, madame? And thank you 
for bringing the boy back.” 

Yvette followed the child into a kitchen which 
appeared to be completely filled by a man dozing 
in an armchair. His wife shook him awake and he 
came to with a grunt. 

“This lady has brought our Louis home.” Imme¬ 
diately, he was alert. 

“Is anything wrong with the boy?” 

“No, m’sieur,” Yvette said hastily. “On the con¬ 
trary, we have been having a picnic together.” 

He looked at her keenly, then nodded. Louis ran 
to him and clambered onto his knee. The huge 
hand caressed his curls gently. 

“M’sieur, I wished to talk to you and your wife 
about Louis. He really is very intelligent and I 
think it would be a great shame if he had no 
schooling. It would make all the difference to his 
life....” 

The lad clutched his father’s hand tightly. 
“Madame says I could learn to read and write and 
history and something else—I could be a tanner 
like you, Papa....” 

“It isn’t right to tell the lad such stories,” the 
father said angrily. “He is blind and it was my 
fault.” 

His wife cried out. “It was an accident!” 

“Of course it was. I was flailing the leather, 
madame, and Louis was there, as usual, keeping 
me company. He was three years old and he 
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wanted to be like his papa. He took some leather 
... he tried to copy me ... I wasn’t watching 
him.” 

“So quickly these tragedies happen, m’sieur,” 
Yvette said sadly. “But you have nothing to blame 
yourself for. I have never seen a more loved child 
than your Louis.” 

“What’s this about a school, madame ?” the man 
said gruffly. “If it really exists.” 

“Oh yes, it exists.” And she told them about Va¬ 
lentin Huay. 

The mother cried: “Paris! No, no! . . . You 
can’t send him away from me, you can’t!” 

The father looked at Yvette, then at his wife, 
then back at the visitor. He shrugged helplessly. 

“Madame, why did you come here?” the woman 
cried angrily. “We will look after our own child. 
We will take care of him.” 

The child began to cry and his father held him 
close. “Madame . . . m’sieur,” she said despair¬ 
ingly, “there will come a time ... he should be 
prepared....” 

“I save my money for him,” the man said 
sternly. “He will not want.” 

“Yes he will! He will want an occupation, he 
will want to stretch that mind. Please listen to 
me....” 

“Leave it,” the man said heavily. “He is young 
yet and the good father here tries to teach him 
things. Leave it.” 

What more could she say? She went to the cry¬ 
ing child and bent low. Stroking his hair, she said 
softly. “Good-bye, Louis; but remember this al- 
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ways: It is only your eyes that are asleep, not 
your mind, and if you always turn adversity into 
triumph, by your example you could astound the 
world.” Then she turned to the father. She daren’t 
face the woman, who had all of her sympathy. 

“What is your name, m’sieur? In case I pass 
this way again I would like to inquire after 
Louis.” 

“I’m Louis Braille,” the boy piped up. “When 
are you coming again ? And will you bring m’sieur 
Valentin with you ?” 

“I will tell him all about you,” she said softly. 
“Remember, it is only your eyes, not your brain, 
that is asleep.” She kissed him and then 
straightened to see the mother looking at her with 
pure hatred. “Oh madame,” she cried, “don’t hate 
me. I do know how you feel, I do. But one must 
think of Louis, only Louis....” 

She went out into the bright sunshine, her tears 
blurring the scene. God, why couldn't I ham done 
something for the boy? She won't let him go, she 
won't. . . . And I can't really blame her. Oh God f 
why do these things happen? 

Once she had said to Pierre, “Sometimes some¬ 
one great comes and suffers, so that he can learn 
about it to help other sufferers,” but she had for¬ 
gotten that. Now she could only cry, and the pic¬ 
nic was over for her. 

There was too much sadness. She had sent Rod¬ 
riguez away and she suffered . . . only she knew 
how much. Tomasso was going away and she 
would never see him again. Rosmarina had not 
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come back. And the little boy, the charming little 
boy . . . 

She couldn’t really understand why she had 
used the phrase “astound the world” except that, 
since the advent of Rosmarina and their subse¬ 
quent deep studies together, her mind sometimes 
spoke like that even before she had consciously 
formulated the words. 

That night she wrote to Valentin Huay, enclos¬ 
ing the boy’s address. 
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Chapter Five 


There had been no news from Rosmarina for 
some time. Later she heard from the superior 
mother of the death of the marchesa and she 
thought, she will come now, but still the girl did 
not write. Later she was informed from the same 
source, of the second death. A sentence from the 
Gray Mother’s letter stuck in her mind: ”It seems 
that in dying the marchese might have consoli¬ 
dated his hold on his daughter!” 

That was ominous. But where did that leave 
her? In a small villa in Chartres, doing what 
Pierre had once accused her of doing: spending 
her life waiting for someone to come and put some 
purpose into it. 

Rosmarina’s visit had shaken her to the depths. 
It had shown her how deeply ingrained were the 
teachings of her childhood. It showed what a hold 
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that life had on her, so always she had felt differ¬ 
ent from those around her, even when she not 
only appeared to be participating in all they did, 
but actually became the leader in so many of 
those activities. Now each day she dressed herself 
in the gray gown and sat quietly in her room 
while she tried to reach her newly discovered fos¬ 
ter daughter. But always there was a blank. Mata, 
Mata, where is your daughter—our daughter? 
and her mind dulled as she reserved the reply in 
such sad tones: It is a struggle, a long struggle — 
and who knows which of us will win? The impor¬ 
tant thing is that she must find herself. 

She would wait a little longer—then perhaps 
she would go back to Fiume. 

Possibly she waited a little too long, her feet 
dragging where her mind said she must go. Ros- 
marina didn’t come. 

Rodriguez did. 

It was spring in the year 1818 when Rosmarina 
eventually came again to the house in Chartres. 
The front door stood open, for. the sunshine was 
early and bright. The forebodings had been with 
her most of the time; had Yvette given her up for 
good? Would she still welcome her? Did she still 
live in this very house? Something was wrong, she 
knew. 

Why hadn’t she written after that first letter 
three years ago, on her return to Fiume? Why 
was she always pulled in so many diametrically 
opposed directions? She had loved Yvette so 
much, had wanted to be with her. . . . But she 
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loved her father, she had loved him longer, and 
she owed him her loyalty too. Now, quite sud¬ 
denly, with her life so full of loose ends, she had 
left the great pile she called home and, accompa¬ 
nied only by her maid, the eighteen-year-old girl 
had made what she felt was a hopeless journey. 

Nevertheless the thought that she might see her 
beautiful cousin again began to excite her. Yvette, 
oh she did love her—-second only to her father. 

She and her maid walked through the open 
door. In the hallway, trunks stood packed, and 
somewhere at the back of the house she heard a 
man’s voice. It was a deep voice that she had 
heard before. 

She stood there, not moving, waiting to be dis¬ 
covered. “Shall I ring the bell, signorina?” her 
maid asked hesitatingly, and she replied, “No. Go 
back to the carriage and wait for me.” Then she 
walked into the salon. 

Yvette knelt, with Madame Delange, beside a 
wooden crate in which they were packing china. 
Rosmarina stood behind them without speaking. 
The woman chattered busily as they wrapped the 
delicate ornaments. Then, quite suddenly, Yvette 
went silent. She turned slowly. As at the begin¬ 
ning, she and Mata’s daughter stared at each 
other. 

“Oh Rina!” she gasped, getting up slowly from 
her knees. 

Wordlessly the girl came to her and they stood 
a moment, clasped together, the big girl’s head on 
the tiny woman’s shoulder, and Rosmarina 
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sobbed. Madame Delange, at a sign from her 
mistress, left the room. 

“Oh Yvette why didn’t I come sooner? Why 
didn’t I come?” 

Yvette led her to a chair and knelt beside her. 

or a long moment she looked at her lovingly and 
then said, “Rina, my love, I have to tell you: I am 
married. I married Rodriguez and we are leaving 
for San Sebastian. Come with us—please come 
with us! I beg it of you, it would make me so 
happy.” 

Unable to speak, Rosmarina shook her head. “I 
must go back,” she whispered, as though in shock. 

“But why? What will you do there all alone? 
How will you bear to live in that great, empty 
place?” 

“Much of the land and the palazzo itself is up 
for sale by our attornies. My brothers will receive 
the balance of their inheritance as will I.” 

“Then you have no home,” Yvette cried tri¬ 
umphantly. “You must come with us.” 

Rosmarina felt herself go taut at the word us. 
She sprang up. “No. I have a home, I have my 
mother’s house. I have a home in that.” 

“You will join them?” Yvette asked, with a 
mixture of surprise and some relief, as though by 
doing so Rosmarina would vindicate both her own 
and Yvette’s lives. 

“Oh no. I will live there; I have already dis¬ 
cussed it with the mother. There is a small lodge 
in which I can live comfortably with my own 
staff. I will help with the teaching of the children 
and anything else in which I can find myself use- 
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ful without violating my own beliefs. It isn’t 
much, Yvette, but perhaps I will learn more while 
I am there with them all.” 

“What about the Church?” Yvette asked, 
chilled by the girl’s proud tones. 

“Father Antonio will continue to guide me 
there.” 

“But if you live with the mothers you will be os¬ 
tracized. . . The girl broke in with, “Oh, that 
was in my mother’s time. Things are different 
now.” 

Were they? Perhaps the unknown Father An¬ 
tonio was different. Hadn’t Ronaldo spoken of 
him at one time and said the marchese liked him, 
but he couldn’t think why? 

“Rina, I will ask you again—I will beg you— 
please, please come with me.” 

“And what will I do there?” 

“I am married. I did not enter into the estate 
lightly but with much heart-searching. I will live 
as my husband lives and also according to my 
own, personal beliefs that Mata instilled into me. 
And, please God, I will have my children and will 
bring them up—” Suddenly she buried her face in 
her hands and whispered, “Oh God, that I want 
above all . . . my children.” 

“Then you will not want me.” 

“You are my first child. Any others will be your 
brothers and sisters.” 

“My mother wanted you to think of her as your 
mother, but you couldn’t do that. You were never 
sister to me or to my brothers. You were always 
Yvette. I am Rosmarina. I am the daughter of 
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that most looked-up-to man, the marchese Gon- 
zala, and the longed-for child of Margharita, his 
wife. I never knew your ‘Mala.’ I know my 
mother was someone very special. Perhaps I am 
the only one who will ever understand her and her 
long search for the truth.” 

“She found the truth” Yvette cried wildly. 

“It wasn’t the complete truth, if you could for¬ 
get it so easily. You who were the fine clay molded 
by the marchesa!” Her scorn cut deep into 
Yvette’s heart. 

“Oh God, Rina, I am as I am! . . . Don’t go in 
anger... not against me....” 

She would not stay as much as one night but 
went back, with her maid, to Paris. Within a day, 
she departed for home. 

Yvette wept inconsolably and Rodriguez 
silently let her have her cry without really under¬ 
standing any of it. Inside himself he hated Ros- 
marina almost as much as Roberto had once hated 
Yvette. 

If only they had understood how consumed by 
jealousy the proud girl had been, so the words 
tumbled out of her. Rosmarina now really had no 
one. Belonging nowhere, she was indeed 
bereft.... 
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Chapter Six 


“Antonio,” Rosmarina said, after she and the 
priest had finished their morning’s work among 
the poor of his flock, “why do poor people have so 
many children?” 

She spoke impatiently and the rotund little man, 
merry visaged with bright black eyes, shook his 
head at her. “Why are you so intolerant, my 
daughter?” 

“But can it be right for them to have so many? 
They haven’t enough food for them all.” 

“Then we must find it for them,” he replied 
mildly. 

“Oh, you sound just like the Gray Mother. The 
work we do here is not so different from that 
which I do there.” She sounded aggrieved. 

“Then I suppose it must be good works we both 
do.” 
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“You are teasing 1 me. You haven’t anything 
really in common with those women.” 

“Have you?” 

“Yes. They understand me. They have a great 
deal of patience with me and they instruct me in 
many things. I think,” she added slyly, “you 
would be very surprised if I told you some of the 
things we do together.” 

“Then you can tell me all about it at confession. 
By the way, isn’t it time you came to confession 
again?” 

“But why, Antonio? I tell you everything any¬ 
way. Why do I have torepeat it at confession?” 

“Why do you think you have to ‘confess* such 
things ?” 

She pondered for a moment. “I don’t. I feel I do 
nothing of which I am ashamed, I am merely a 
seeker after knowledge. I can’t find anything 
wrong in that.” 

“Then what is troubling you?” asked Father 
Antonio. 

“Not everything can be right, nor everyone 
wrong. Then what is right and what is wrong?” 

They were sitting in the small sacristy the 
priest used as his study. “It is a lovely day,” he 
said putting down his pen. “I have to examine one 
of the bells, so let us go up there and talk in the 
pure air.” 

They climbed the steep, winding stairs to the 
belfry, where Antonio began: “The Bible is there 
for all to read, but it seems we all interpret it in 
our own ways.” 
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“The Bible is the word of God,” added Rosraar- 
ina. 

“Interpreted by man. Who knows how often the 
various interpreters put their own words into the 
holy book, instead of those which were revealed to 
them? Perhaps they could not understand some of 
those things and just did the best they could. Af¬ 
ter all, it was not God who had the quill in His 
hand.” 

“Oh Antonio, that sounds blasphemous.” 

He shrugged, all the while inspecting a dam¬ 
aged bell. “Then I am blasphemous, I have no 
doubt. I can’t say it keeps me awake at night, I 
work too hard for that. Ah, here, it is, a slight 
crack. This must be seen to at once.” 

“How did you come to be a priest?” she 
laughed, with something like despair of him. 

“I am a Catholic, God needs me I am sure, or, if 
not,” he twinkled, “then I certainly need Him. So 
I am a Catholic priest.” 

“You don’t talk like this to anyone else,” she 
said, almost shyly. 

“Now tell me, who else would understand?” 

She felt herself glowing inside. She helped him 
to inspect the bell and together they took notes for 
the artisan. 

“About the poor and their children,” he said 
suddenly. “Why are you so intolerant?” 

“I feel they should practice . . .” She blushed 
faintly, “a little abstemiousness.” 

“Ah,” he said triumphantly, “I once knew a 
young couple who were very poor and thought ex¬ 
actly as you do. They had so little, but they loved 
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each other very much. They were godly people, 
very good Catholics, and they were able to talk 
about things to each other. ‘We cannot afford 
many children,’ the man said to his wife ‘and the 
Church forbids us to cohabit for any other pur¬ 
pose. My love, we must not come together after 
this child is born until I have amassed enough 
wealth to be sure of our comfort and that of the 
children.’ 

“His wife wept, for she loved her husband 
dearly and was still a young bride and only just 
with child. She could not bear that, after it was 
born, she would never feel her husband’s embrace 
again—for she did not believe he would ever be 
able to amass any wealth. ‘My beloved husband,’ 
she coaxed, ‘we cannot be strong enough to live in 
that way, I am sure it would be very unnatural 
for us to do so, and the Church would not wish it 
of us. Let us compromise just a little. On my 
saint’s day let us . . . celebrate the event.’ 

“The husband agreed, and that is what they did 
for the next two years. They were still as poor as 
ever at the end of it—but they also had two more 
babies! So after that they decided to live happily 
and naturally in poverty, each working as hard as 
they could and grateful for the little extra that 
was sometimes found for them. So, what do you 
think of that?” 

“I think that you made every word of it up! 
That is just the way you solve everybody’s prob¬ 
lems : by telling them an unlikely story and letting 
them find the moral of it for themselves.” 

He gave a deprecating little chuckle. “I am so 
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much better at telling unlikely stories than I am 
at preaching.” 

“Oh, Antonio . . She shook her head in 
despair. 

Since she had joined him in some of his work, 
she had quietly, and daringly, dropped the title 
Father, and he had not commented. They worked 
together so well; she began to feel that life had 
some meaning after all. But still she was unset¬ 
tled. 

She lived in the small lodge in the grounds of 
her mother’s house and had made herself quite 
comfortable. An Austrian ambassador took over 
the palazzo and paid his respects to the late 
marchese’s daughter. He had daughters of his 
own, married girls, and she was invited to several 
of their entertainments. 

One of the sons-in-law had a younger brother. 
Rosmarina was an heiress. A meeting was casu¬ 
ally arranged. 

The young man finished his initial courtship 
with a buzzing head and was unsure whether the 
lady in the case had been aware that she was 
being courted. 

She was as outspoken as her mother before her, 
some of the older women said among themselves. 
She had the most unusual intimates—itinerant 
preaching women, a poor priest. Although she was 
sometimes to be found in the company of her own 
class, they had to accept her as she was (which 
they did for the sake of her name and her wealth). 
Some tentative efforts were made to interest her 
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in some young man or other (or they in her!), but 
she revealed none of the usual responses. 

As they all said, a queer girl—spoiled by her fa¬ 
ther and queerer even than her mother had been. 
She had none of her mother’s beauty, but she did 
have a glorious singing voice, which was about the 
one useful attribute she possessed, according to 
them all. 

Rosmarina took her voice for granted, but she 
began, about this time, to regret her lack of 
beauty, for, like her mother before her, she vene¬ 
rated it. She had worshipped Yvette. Sometimes, 
when she was with Antonio, she wished she was 
just a little bit pretty. But what could one do with 
a face and figure like hers? Her forehead was too 
high, her eyes too small and a nondescript green¬ 
ish blue, her nose was thick and short, and her 
chin much too obstinate. She couldn’t see the 
lively expression that lit up her eyes and some¬ 
times sent a glow to her cheeks as she gazed de¬ 
spondently into her mirror, but Yvette had said 
her thick light hair was lovely and now she 
brushed it thoroughly, so it revealed unsuspected 
red tints, and she sometimes wore it loose, as did 
the younger women in the house. 

On occasions, she had daringly appeared before 
Antonio wearing the gray gown of the order and 
waited for him to comment. He never did. He 
never at any time commented on her clothes, fine 
or practical as they might be. But he sometimes 
said, “You look blooming today,” or “You really 
must have a rest, you are beginning to look tired.” 
So he noticed only herself. 
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She was sure Antonio liked her and she hugged 
the thought to herself. Although he paid her the 
compliment of treating her exactly as he would a 
male colleague, nevertheless, he was tender of her 
sex. Sometimes he was a father, sometimes a 
brother, sometimes a comrade. . . . She shied 
away from any further thought on the subject. 
Antonio was a priest! 

But when she heard from Yvette she found that 
much of her bitterness and, yes, her jealousy of 
Rodriguez, had left her. Her cousin wrote that 
she was expecting a child. She was so happy; she 
would be happier still if her dear daughter, as she 
would always think of Rina, were there with her 
at the time. She wrote that Rina would like the 
new family. She had a charming sister-in-law, Su- 
zette, who would be having her own first child 
soon after Yvette’s lying-in. They both were now 
walking around like a couple of balloons! Suzette 
had waited until her brother was married before 
marrying her own faithful swain, Alfonso, and 
the society about them was good and gay and the 
scenery truly beautiful, not unlike that of home. 
Please, please come, she wrote. / so long to see you 
again. 

Rosmarina was pleased Yvette still thought 
about her and showed the letter to the superior. 
“Will you not go?” she asked. 

“I think not. Not just yet. There is so much to 
do here and I have so much more to learn. 
Madonna, tonight I will join you all in meditation. 
I enjoy that and receive much comfort from it.” 

That night she sat with them in a circle, with 
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nothing but the quiet ticking of the clock to dis¬ 
turb the heavy silence. In the middle of the room 
was an enormous vase filled with flowers from the 
marchesa's garden. Rosmarina had picked them; 
they were exotic and proud-looking. The glowing 
colors stood out in the half-light of a dimly burn¬ 
ing lamp. She concentrated, as they all did, until 
the colors took on a sharper hue and then seem¬ 
ingly stood apart from the form of the blooms. 
Color and form were now two separate entities. 
While form became gray and motionless, the 
colors shimmered and danced and split into a 
myriad of jewellike fragments. After a period of 
intense silence a mother would call out softly, as 
though in reply to something she heard; then an¬ 
other , . . and another. It was all quietness and 
order until eventually the women began to relax 
as, for them, form and color merged once more. 
When the superior noted they were all back, she 
rose without haste, turned up the lamp, and sent 
the serving mothers (a chore they all took in turn) 
to fetch the late repast. 

Over supper they discussed what each had re¬ 
ceived. Sometimes it was advice for a case of 
healing that was presenting a problem; sometimes 
they would be told that so-and-so was ready to 
leave the earth plane and they could now only 
ease their passing. Sometimes the message was 
quite personal and could be repeated or not, as the 
recipient wished. Tonight the superior said to 
Rosmarina, *T heard you say, T expect so.* Did it 
have any particular significance?” 

She knew she could refuse to elucidate if she 
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wished, hut she replied without hesitation, “It was 
my mamma. She said I made Yvette very unhappy 
the last time I saw her and that perhaps now I mi- 
derstand things a little better. That’s when I said 


what I did.” „ 

“And do you understand things a little better. 

She nodded. “Because I am grown-up, I expect. 
But then Mamma said something else. I had no re¬ 
ply to that.” 

They looked at her expectantly. “She said, 
must you always choose the hardest path? ^But 
wherever it takes you, I will always be there. 

“That was good, wasn’t it?” one said. 

“It was comforting.” But was it? She knew 
Mamma was talking about Antonio, among other 
things, and reminding her that he was a priest. 

She didn’t go to Yvette but wrote her an affec¬ 
tionate letter when she heard of the birth of her 
son, to be named Ricardez after Rosmarlna’s own 
brother Ricardo, who had been Yvette’s little boy 
Of course he had a string of names to go with 
it_but “Ricardez” he would always be called. 

She smiled as he read it. Yvette seemed to love 
babies so much, to attach so much importance to 
having her own. She couldn’t really understano it. 
Perhaps that was why Yvette was such a loving, 
forgiving person and why she, Rosmarina, was a 
jealous one? And, as Antonio sometimes told her 
reproachfully, an intolerant one. 
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Chapter Seven 


For the next two years Rosmarina continued to 
live her divided existence between the house and 
the Church. Sometimes she questioned her motives. 
W as it because of Antonio that she was unable to 
give herself exclusively to the work of the Gray 
Madonnas? Or was it her heritage, her con¬ 
nections with the Church, her love for her father, 
her great pride in belonging to a family that had 
produced its own great saint, that stayed her from 
choosing her mother’s path? In a way she would 
like to be like St. Aloysious. She would like to give 
up everything to help the poor and preach the 
word of God. 

But the truth was she didn't love the poor 
enough and did not yet know what the word of 
God meant. 

She was lucky to have good health and bound- 
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less energy, and, as the superior mother had said 
long ago, the chasm had narrowed. She worked 
with the mothers; she worked with Antonio. 
Sometimes she forgot work altogether and went 
off to stay with nearby relatives and put the house 
of women and the garden from her mind. 

But she never stayed away for long. Although 
there were many women in the house to do the 
work, and their numbers increased with time, An¬ 
tonio relied on her. She couldn’t let him down. 
And how his chubby face always lit up at her 
reappearance. It was almost worth having been 
away. 

Her relatives concerned themselves about her 
future. She would have to get married, of course: 
What else was to become of her wealth? So she 
would smarten herself up for their benefit, play 
the dutiful great-niece or distant cousin. Then she 
would make her excuses and leave them. They 
would wag their heads and prophesy that the 
church would have her money yet, and she didn’t 
disillusion them. Religious as they all were, the 
thought perturbed them! 

She corresponded erratically with Yvette. 
Someday, she wrote, she really would make the 
journey to San Sebastian. She had laughed so 
much when her cousin had written how she was 
sure, just one year after the birth of her son, that 
she was pregnant yet again and had happily told 
her sister-in-law and half-dozen other close 
women friends and relatives-in-law—all in the 
strictest confidence—and then it had turned out to 
be nothing but indigestion! Well, how was she to 
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know? The only time she had had indigestion in 
her life was when Ricardez was imminent. 

Her letters were always full of her little son. He 
was apparently a wonderful child, forward, walk¬ 
ing and talking early, and by the time he was two 
and a half, already laughing at her French accent. 
He, of course, could speak French and Spanish 
right from the beginning, and he thought it very 
amusing that his big mamma could not speak 
Spanish as well as he could. 

I am destined, Yvette wrote in mock despair, *to 
speak with a foriegn accent wherever I live. 
Sometimes 1 threaten to leave them all and join 
you in Fiume where 1 can speak a language and 
not have everyone tease, me, hut my cruel husband 
only laughs and offers to order a coash for me, 
and eggs on my small son to beg to be allowed to 
pack my trunks. So you see what a sad, sad life I 
lead. 

When she wrote again, she really was expecting 
another child. Please please come, she begged. You 
are my eldest child and I want my other children 
to know their big sister because I talk of you very 
often. Also, I am not so young to be having babies. 
(Here she was purposely pathetic.) She had borne 
her son with tolerable ease and looked forward to 
having her second child just as comfortably, for 
all her thirty-six years—thirty-seven next birth¬ 
day, as Louise would have put it, and the baby 
would be born a month after that! Still, sanguin¬ 
ity did not stop her using a little blackmail to gain 
her ends. 
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Rosmarina consulted Father Antonio with the 
letter in her hand. 

“Why not go?” he said .“Your cousin obviously 
loves you, you will have good gay company for a 
change, and you do need a rest. I know you think 
you can work nonstop, but none of us can really 
do that and get away with it forever.” 

“You seem to,” she retorted. “You know, An¬ 
tonio, you do look very tired. More tired than I 
have seen you look for a very long time. Perhaps 
you should have a holiday and let me carry on 
alone for a while ?” 

“No. You have your holiday first and then, 
when you come back refreshed, I will consider my 
own. A change of scene will do you good. The 
weather is going to become very hot, I think, and 
there you will have a proper beach with sands and 
will be able to relax and forget work. You will see 
new people and have your ever-loving cousin to 
coddle you. You can do with some of that.” 

She would like to see Yvette again. All the same 
she was reluctant to leave. “Are you sure you will 
be able to carry on by yourself? Why don’t you in¬ 
sist on Father Guiseppi doing some of the parish 
work while you stay in the church awhile?” 

“Our new padrone, the Austrian ambassador, 
does not think me a fit priest for such exalted 
work and Father Guiseppi suits him much better. 
He has more social graces than I. Really, I have 
acquired so few of these for myself, I am not fit 
for a cathedral and a palazzo.” 

“You suited my father very well and he was a 
greater man than the baron,” she retorted. 
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"That is why I suited him, no doubt. I liked 
your father, my dear. He was obstinate, as you 
are; prejudiced, as you are—but also very, very 
fair—as you are.” 

“You think, then, that I take after him in ev¬ 
erything?” 

“No. You are as you are. You, Rosmarina, are 
someone very special and one day, when you find 
what it is you really want to do, you will make 
your mark in the Book of Books. And then it will 
be God or His angel who will manipulate the 
quill.” 

“Oh, Antonio...” 

He turned away from her. “You go have your 
holiday,” he said gruffly, “and let the shabby little 
priest carry on the work he loves. And he will look 
forward to your return.” 

What could she say after that? What else could 
he say? Together they worked so well ... to¬ 
gether .. . and he was a priest. She remembered 
the improbable parable of the poor couple and 
their saint day celebration. . . . She envied them 
that day. 

She would go to Yvette. She needed to get away 
for a time. 
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Chapter Eight 


Yvette hurried excitedly to her sister-in-law’s 
house. “She’s coining! She’s really coining! She’s 
on her way now.” 

Suzette shook her head in despair. “Yvette, you 
are eight months pregnant, yet you still think you 
can run like a schoolgirl. Do you want to lose the 
child?” 

“Don’t say anything so terrible! There, I will 
sit with my feet up and won’t move again until it 
is time to go. How is my little Miranda?” asked 
Yvette. 

“Oh, she is very well. I will bring her to you 
later, but first you must rest.” 

“I have brought you some tea, Suzette, and we 
will have some.” 

“I don’t like tea. I’ve ordered chocolate for us.” 

“Tea is a civilized, British custom. The Little- 
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johns up on the hill have me over for tea very of¬ 
ten. If anything their Spanish is worse than mine, 
so I very kindly speak French with them. Their 
French is execrable, of course, but of this they are 
completely unaware.” 

Suzette gave in, as she always did, and the tea 
was made. They settled themselves for a gossip. It 
was impossible to remember how nervous she 
had been when she heard of her new sister-in¬ 
law’s imminent arrival. Yvette would be too 
smart, too French. She would look down on her 
new provincial connections and give herself many 
airs and graces, she was sure. 

Instead, when Yvette arrived she looked as 
Spanish as any of them. She greeted Rodriguez’s 
sister shyly and hoped, in halting Spanish learned 
especially for the occasion, that she would love her 
as a sister too. Suzette, from that day, had adored 
her. 

She brought a much-needed gaiety into their 
lives. They had been through so much and had lost 
so much that the rebuilding program took all their 
energies. They had almost forgotten how to laugh. 
This beautiful new sister took over all the ar¬ 
rangements for her own wedding and inaugurated 
balls, small parties, and excursions into the moun¬ 
tains, where most of the vicious fighting had so 
recently taken place. Most of all, it was the light 
in her brother’s eyes that endeared Yvette to her 
for all time. She remembered how Rodriguez had 
gone to France at the end of 1814, telling her he 
would bring back a beautiful bride—and then he 
had come back, overgay but with eyes as sad as 
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they had been after the death of Josefina. And 
then, some time later, he had to go to Paris again. 
He had stayed longer than she had expected, for it 
was to have been only a short trip. She was not to 
know he had wended his way to Chartres, unable 
to keep away when he thought Yvette might still 
be there. He had found her alone, waiting for the 
return of her cousin, who had been expected back 
a long time ago. Now she was saying she must go 
back to her original home in Illyria, and it was 
then that Rodriguez realized it was now or never. 
He pressed home with as much tact, diplomacy, 
and love as he was capable. As Yvette knew, he 
was more than proficient m all three. But it was 
the love that conquered in the end and one day she 
said, “Yes, I will marry you,” and he swiftly made 
the arrangements before she could retract. 

She did not regret her decision. Only the fact 
that Rosmarina had not come clouded her hap¬ 
piness and kept her feeling forever guilty. She im¬ 
mediately liked her new sister-in-law, the 
youngest of his family, who had steadfastly cared 
for Rodriguez since he was widowed, in spite of 
being much beloved by, and loving, one Alfonso. 
She was a pretty, plump, and very plesant girl of 
twenty-six. She no longer had any reason to post¬ 
pone her marriage, so Alfonso was made a happy 
man. They lived nearby and the two families were 
in touch daily. 

The house Rodriguez had built for them was 
not a palazzo but a charming villa with a patio, 
bounded by a track which led to the beautiful 
beach. Behind them loomed Monte Iguelda, one of 
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the twin peaks that had held out so long during 
the seige. San Sebastian had two bays, each with a 
magnificent sandy beach and divided by cliffs on 
which trees and shrubs grew dark and green. It 
was across their beach, by these cliffs, that she 
and Suzette would have the small table and chairs 
brought for picnics while they watched their chil¬ 
dren at play. 

Ricardez was a sturdy, dark-haired little lad 
with his mother’s eyes and features, but, thank¬ 
fully he already looked likely to grow to his fa¬ 
ther’s height. Miranda, two months his junior, 
was pale and timid. Suzette thought her very 
beautiful and her aunt was emphatic that she was. 

She hoped Rosmarina would be with her before 
the new baby was due, but her daughter came a 
fortnight or so before Rina’s arrival. 

A little while before, her small son had said, 
very worriedly, “Mamma, why are you so fat?” 
and she had replied lightly, “If you had been do¬ 
ing what I have been doing, you would get fat 
too.” 

“What have you been doing?” he asked in hor¬ 
ror. 

“Eating too much apple pudding,” she said 
sternly. The child loved sweet things and often re¬ 
fused his food for the sake of the dessert. Now he 
ate his meal silently. Mamma really did look most 
peculiar! 

“You won’t eat any more apple pudding?” he 
pleaded. With a smile at her husband she replied 
modestly, “Only in moderation,” and he couldn’t 
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see why Papa should laugh so much at the re¬ 
mark. 

A little while later Mamma was missing, and he 
was told he could not go to her room for the 
present. Then they said he had a little sister. He 
didn’t see how that could be, because, although the 
doctor and other people he knew had come to the 
house that day, he hadn’t seen any strangers. And 
only the doctor and a woman had been allowed 
into Mamma’s room. 

“Is she on the beach?” he asked. His whole 
world was bounded by the beach. 

“Oh no, she is too little,” Aunt Suzette said. 
“She is with Mamma.” 

“I want to be with Mamma.” He began to cry. 

“She is sleeping, darling. You will go to her 
later.” 

“But Papa is with her . . .” Just then Papa, 
looking very happy, came into the room. He 
picked up his son, kissed him, and carried him to 
Mamma. Mamma was sleeping and Papa carried 
him to a small crib and showed him what was in¬ 
side it. 

“What’s that ?” he demanded indignantly. 

“Shh! That is your little sister.” 

“It’s not !” the child shouted. “That’s a baby.” 

Yvette woke, smiled, and held out her arms for 
her son. Rodriguez put him gently on the side of 
the bed, holding him so that he could not reach 
her. 

“Oh, let him come.” She smiled as the child 
struggled. “He will not hurt me.” 
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He cuddled up to Mamma. “Do you like your 
little sister ?” she asked in a weak kind of voice. 

Little sister had caused him too much bewilder¬ 
ment one way and another for the child to feel 
charitable toward her. “No,” he said definitely, 
“send it away!” 

“Oh, Ricardez, if you don’t love her, then you 
don’t really love me, for she is me in miniature.” 

“What’s min-min-cher?” 

“Me made small. Just as you are Papa made 
small. She will grow, as you are growing all the 
time, and then you will have someone to play 
with.” 

“Is she a girlV ’ he demanded as the truth began 
to dawn on him. 

“Oh yes, sisters are always girls.” 

“You mean like Miranda?” He had a great con¬ 
tempt for his timid cousin. 

“Oh, I expect she will grow to be more like I 
was when I was a little girl, and she will climb 
trees.” 

“Come,” Papa said with authority, “Mamma 
must sleep now.” He kissed his wife lingeringly. 
“Promise me,” he whispered, “she will grow to be 
exactly like you.” 

Two weeks later Rosmarina arrived. The 
weather was hot and now that Yvette was up they 
spent most of their time on the beach. But soon 
Suzette began to watch her sister-in-law with a 
puzzled air. True, she had recently given birth, 
but could that really account for her sudden deep 
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silences and the strange, faraway look in her 
eyes ? Or had her visitor something to do with it? 

“I want to know all about your life now,” 
Yvette had said when her guest arrived and they 
were closeted in her room. “Everything; your let¬ 
ters tell me little.” 

Rosmarina smiled. “I’m afraid I’m not as liter¬ 
ary as you.and I haven’t a great deal of time for 
writing letters. But yours have told me so much. 
There is always so much of yourself in them and I 
do love getting them. Sometimes it is as though I 
am there, talking with you.” 

“I enjoy writing to those I love. And I wish now 
I hadn’t burned my Paris diaries. Do you know, I 
could make a small fortune with them now if I 
had kept them? Everyone, but everyone, has pub¬ 
lished or is preparing for publication his or her 
memoirs of those times. The rash appeared as 
soon as the emperor died.” 

“Did you ever see him ?” 

“Oh, many times. And do you know, after I was 
presented to him he always acknowledged me with 
a slight bow and a smile. . .. The very first time 
he smiled on me, it was the sweetest thing I ever 
saw. No one except those few of us who saw that 
will ever know what a wonderfully sweet smile he 
had.” 

For a few moments she remembered the smile, 
then thought sadly of the unmarked grave on St. 
Helena, where the emperor was buried. It was un¬ 
marked because his companions wanted the single 
word NAPOLEON inscribed upon it, but his 
jailer. Sir Hudson Lowe, a humorless and there- 
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fore cruel despot, insisted on NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE, as though he had never been the 
greatest emperor in Europe. So there was no 
name; the tomb did not need it! 

She returned to the present. “Now tell me all 
about yourself. What does life mean to you now?” 

She began tentatively with her work from the 
house and said how happy she was with them all. 
Then she progressed to her work with Father An¬ 
tonio. She gradually forgot the father as she 
talked of him. She waxed enthusiastic. . . . 
Yvette’s heart chilled: Rosmarina had fallen in 
love with a priest! 

Oh, was the girl doomed to have everything and 
everyone taken from her? She should have waited 
for her in Chartres. No, she should have gone, as 
she half-intended, to Fiume as soon as she knew 
Roberto was dead. Hadn’t she known, deep in her 
heart, the girl would turn to her again once she 
had recovered from her father’s death, for to 
whom else should she have turned? But Rodriguez 
had come.... 

It was as long ago as 1812, the year the empire 
began to crumble, that she had first promised to 
marry him. He had waited, as Jacob had waited 
for Rachel, and had won her in the end—won her 
against Rosmarina. Then a week voice said, Ri~ 
cardez . .. little sister ... oh, hadn’t she a right 
to her children, the children that had been denied 
her when Francois had been killed? But Mata had 
given her her baby first—and Roberto had 
snatched her away! 

No wonder Suzette noted the strain she was un- 
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dergoing. “You are very close to that young 
woman,” she said one day, overcasually. 

“I love her as a daughter, as her mother once 
loved me. And sometimes I feel guilty, because it 
was I who had her mother’s love and she was de¬ 
nied it.” She sighed. 

“And yet she is so different from you.” 

“Not so different, Suzette. We both received the 
same instruction from the same teacher, and only 
she and I can talk about those things.” 

Suzette wondered what “those things” were. 
Yvette had seemed so normal before. Rosmarina, 
well-dressed and with the manner of a great lady, 
nevertheless had something strange about her. 
Her own daughter did not take to her at all, al¬ 
though young Ricardez seemed intrigued by her. 

Rosmarina found she could talk to him almost 
as to an adult (she knew nothing of baby talk) 
and the child stood up to her and spoke his mind 
without fear. It amused her. 

“He is a fine son,” she told Yvette. 

“He is not, unlike his namesake. Your brother 
Ricardo was a very determined small boy, and I 
am afraid my son is too.” 

She told of the time Ricardo had run away from 
home to prevent her from leaving for Paris—and 
succeeded, that time. “Perhaps I should have 
taken the hint and never left at all,” she sighed. 

“But you are happy now, aren’t you ?” 

“1 am too happy; it frightens me. Whenever I 
have known happiness before, it has been taken 
from me. It frightens me, Rina.” 

Rosmarina said soberly, “You will see both 
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your children grown to maturity and will live hap¬ 
pily with your husband for many years. I think, 
for the time being, that is your work.” 

14 What about you, Eina? What do you see for 
yourself?” 

The girl looked at her in surprise. “Oh, I never 
see anything for myself. Once you said to me it is 
important to live day by day—and that is how I 
live my life.” 

“Are you happy?” 

She became guarded and said slowly, “I think I 
now know what happiness is.” 

Father Antonio! She knew it was through him 
that Eosmarina had caught her glimpse of hap¬ 
piness. God, she prayed, look after my daughter, 
my sister; Mata, watch over your child. I have let 
her down . 

Eosmarina had been with Yvette for about six 
weeks when she suddenly became extremely agi¬ 
tated one morning. “I must leave for home imme¬ 
diately,” she said. 

“Why, Eina?” 

“I don’t know. Something has happened. I don’t 
know what it is, but I must go.” She began to cry. 

Yvette did nothing to dissuade her but saw to 
her packing. She felt terrible at letting the girl go 
with only a maid to accompany her, but she was a 
sensible young woman and devoted to her 
mistress. Eodriguez would never hear of Yvette s 
undertaking such a journey so soon after the 
birth of her daughter (christened Margaretta 
Yvette Eosmarina Josefina), so, wondering when 
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they would meet again, she saw her and her hus¬ 
band into the coach that was to start her on her 
voyage. To ease her mind Rodriguez, concerned at 
the girl’s agitated state, was to accompany their 
guest as far as the port where she would embark 
for home. 

Yvette telegraphed to the superior mother, tell¬ 
ing her to meet Rosmarina on her arrival. 
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Chapter Nine 


It was surprising how much he missed Rosmar- 
ina after her departure for Spain. But the work of 
a parish priest went on regardless, and he had 
little time to think of personal things. But as he 
journeyed about the countryside on a blistering 
hot day, ambling along on his faithful old mule, he 
could fancy he could see her face and hear her 
sweet song as she worked happily alongside him. 

He thought of her as he had come to know her 
over the years, first as a child whose father had 
consulted him about her future. He had hesitated, 
he recalled, about advising him to send her to the 
convent. The girl, although deeply religious, 
seemed to him too strong-willed to be disposed of 
before she knew what it was all about. Then he 
had left Fiume for duties in another parish. 
Later, when the marchese remarried, he had re¬ 
turned; the marchese wanted him to take up the 
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position once held by Father Anselmo. It seemed 
that Roberto wanted to make sure that, should 
this strange child of his run foul of the Church, 
she would never know the anguish he had brought 
on her mother by his precipitate action through 
the dead priest. Antonio Bardolini, son of a farm¬ 
er, now Father Antonio, was a tolerant man who 
would shield his daughter should anything happen 
to him, he knew. 

But Father Antonio had been more interested 
in working among the poor, and so Father 
Guiseppi had been called in for some of the duties 
of the palazzo. But Roberto made sure that An¬ 
tonio had the charge of his daughter’s soul. 

He had found her an interesting child, more 
than a little spoiled, it was true. Later, he was 
aware of her psychic propensities. He had come 
across such a phenomenon before, had heard that 
she inherited it from her mother. The thing was 
to make sure that, guided by her religion, she 
should use these gifts in the service of God. But he 
wasn’t surprised when the girl was not accepted 
by the convent; she had never learned to dissimu¬ 
late! 

When she returned from her visit to France, 
she had changed. 

He was unaware if she were smarter or not—- 
Antonio did not notice such things—but there was 
something disturbing about her eyes. She ap¬ 
peared disturbed. He saw more of her during the 
illness of her stepmother and was there to comfort 
her when her father died. When she went to 
France for the second time, he forgot all about 
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her, thinking, no doubt, she would settle with her 
cousin, about whom she had spoken so enthusiasti¬ 
cally in the past. But she had come back. She had 
sought him out, had confessed herself to him, had 
poured out all her doubts about her actions, the 
double life she was leading with the Church and 
with the Gray Mothers. 

He had heard nothing but good about them so 
advised her to continue to search her soul, keeping 
an open mind about everything until she found 
the purpose for which she wished to dedicate her¬ 
self to God. For of that she was quite sure. 

“God will want the whole woman,” he said 
smiling gently, “not one who has to look for Him 
through half-dosed lids.” 

Rosmarina had omitted to confess her jealousy 
of Rodriguez, who had stolen her beloved cousin 
from her, but Antonio was shrewd enough to 
guess some of it for himself. He began to pile 
work on her and gradually he came to enjoy her 
company for its own sake. They worked together 
happily, sometimes stormily. He chuckled. It was 
almost like a love affair, or like a married couple! 

Oh, he had noticed how she had become 
more . . . what was the word he was searching 
for? Really, the heat was intolerable. It beat right 
through his old straw hat onto his tonsure. Yes, 
she had grown more womanly . Why couldn’t the 
young men see the beauty behind that plain face? 
He supposed it was plain because people were al¬ 
ways telling him how extraordinary it was that a 
beauty such as her mother had been should have 
such a plain daughter. But couldn’t they see how 
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different she was? How animated her mind was, 
and how that animation enhanced her looks? 
People were strange. 

Well, he was a priest. He was forty and had 
never been handsome in his life. Had he been as 
his father before him, Rosmarina would have 
been just the kind of woman he would have chosen 
to share his life. Then he chuckled. Fine dreams 
for a middle-aged, plump little priest to be having 
about the daughter of the marchese Gonzala. Oh, 
the heat was playing tricks with his mind. Still, he 
was looking forward to her return, he had to ad¬ 
mit that. 

Really, he might just as well not be wearing a 
hat for all the protection it gave against this fierce 
sun. When he reached the farm he was making for 
he would have to rest until it was cooler before at¬ 
tempting the long return journey. A nice long 
drink, and perhaps he could lie down for a 
while. ... If only he could lie down ... ah yes, 
that was much better.... 

The farmer came to look for him because he 
was so late—over an hour beyond his time. He 
found him, slumped by the roadside, his animal 
grazing peacefully on the sparse dry grass. He 
dragged the inert priest into the little shade that 
was available and rode fast for help to carry him 
to the farmhouse. 

A little later he smiled and tried to thank them, 
but the words would not come. 

In that fierce, unprotected heat, the overworked 
Father Antonio had suffered a stroke. 
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Chapter Ten 


It wasn’t Rosmarina who wrote to Yvette; she 
was prostrate with grief. She lay at her lodge, 
speaking to no one and allowing no one to comfort 
her. The superior mother wrote to San Sebastian: 
. . . and he was dead and buried before she ar¬ 
rived home. Oh, the shock has been so great, I fear 
for her reason. What am I to do, my dear, what 
am I to do ? She will not let any of us try to com¬ 
fort her. . . . 

Yvette wrote a frantic letter to her Rina: Come 
back to me, my darling; come back. / will come 
and fetch you if only you will say you will return 
with me. You are my child, the child our mother 
gave to me even before you were bom. 1 promised 
her I would care for you; I have been weak, I 
know, but please, for my sake if not your own, let 
me redeem that promise at last. Bid me come and 
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I will reach you as fast as horse and ship can 
make the journey. 

At long last Rosmarina appeared before the su¬ 
perior mother. “Madonna, I have made up mind 
■what I must do. And because I have not much 
time and cannot explain myself well in writing, 
please you write to Yvette and tell her what I 
have said... 

The superior wrote: She told me you had said 
to her a long time ago that, “It is not the tragedy 
that is the important thing, hut how one comes 
out of it, and that tragedy is part of everyone's 
life.” “Madonna,” she said, “I will try to come out 
of this with more strength than I knew I pos¬ 
sessed; tell Yvette how sorry I am that I was so 
bad to her when I came back to Paris that time. I 
know now that it was jealousy on my part because 
I loved her, selfishly and without thought for any¬ 
one else who might love her and whom she might 
love. Tell her to be happy, for 1 wish that with all 
my heart. For myself, I am going out into the 
world at last. Not to the West, where what ap¬ 
pears to be the same religion divides so many 
people, but to the East, to the cradle of both the 
Old and New Testaments. For it was Antonio who 
said to me that I must examine all aspects on my 
way to God and that God wanted the whole 
woman, not one who searched for him through 
half-closed lids. Antonio was lucky, he found God 
wherever he was placed and there he worked in 
His service. But I must find out about all peoples, 
all races, and all religions, and by following the 
threads, perhaps I will learn something of the 
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truth of life at last . Tell Yvette, please, that I am 
happy to be able to do this and lucky, so lucky, to 
have been bom with the wealth to indulge my 
dearest wish ... 

The mother ended her letter, At last I think she 
begins to find herself. She will travel alone, hiring 
what help she needs on the way. May God protect 
her, and you, my dear daughter, and may we all 
meet again some day .... 

No one could console her, not Rodriguez, not 
Suzette, not even her babies. As when Rosmarina 
was in the first days of her grief, there was noth¬ 
ing anyone could do. They could hear her weeping. 
Rodriguez tried everything he knew, bringing her 
children to her, telling her of his love and how 
never in his life before had he known such hap¬ 
piness as he had known with her. He spoke of 
walking beside her in the night, almost afraid 
that so much happiness was unnatural. “My dar¬ 
ling, darling wife, try to restrain your grief, if 
not for my sake, then for the sake of the little 
ones.” 

It was when he too wept that she found it was 
more than she could bear, “Oh no, please don’t, 
don’t. I love you—I love our children. God has 
been better to me than I deserve.” 

She got up from her bed and resumed her du¬ 
ties. She helped the maid to bathe her little son 
out on the patio in the warm sunshine. Ricardez 
laughed and fought to stay in the tub, so she had 
her usual struggle to wrap him in the large towel 
and rub his glowing little body dry. She was 
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dressed as usual for the chore in a pink cotton 
gown (she never gave a thought to wearing the 
color now) with a large white pinafore over it. 

When she had tucked him in his crib and linger¬ 
ingly kissed him good night, she went to her little 
daughter’s nursery and yearned over the sweet 
baby face. Oh yes, God had been good to hev. Her 
love for her husband, and children welled up until 
it overflowed into tears. 

She removed the pinafore and went slowly 
downstairs. The maids were tidying up the patio 
after the exertions of the little boy’s evening bath. 
She walked past them and slowly down the dirt 
track to the beach. Somewhere near a blackbird 
sang, “Margharita-rita-rita,” and a great sigh 
escaped her. Between the two bays the lovely is¬ 
land, where they sometimes rowed with the picnic 
basket, shone with luminous colors in the fierce 
sunset. She stood motionless, gazing across the 
bay, until the sunset faded and it became dusk. 
She let her tear-blurred eyes sweep across the 
empty beach. 

It wasn’t empty. There in the distance, by the 
green-wooded cliff where she and Suzette often 
watched the children at play, was a motionless fig¬ 
ure. The young woman was not looking at her but 
stood, tall and slim, with bowed head, facing out 
to sea. The tight bodice of her gown was as gray 
as the darkening sky and the full skirt swayed 
slightly in the breeze that was beginning to rise. 

Her hands were clasped resignedly against her 
gray skirt. Then she raised her head and turned it 
slowly. 
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Yvette knew, if she moved one step, the figure 
in the distance would recede, just as she had once 
known that Pierre would go from her on the 
empty stage of the theatre. For the first time in 
her life, the person she saw in her dreams had 
stepped out of that medium and faced her in the 
waking hours. 

Oh Mata, she choked. Mata. I love our daughter, 
I love her truly and if fate had not intervened I 
would have come to do so wholeheartedly and not 
asked for more, but would have been all that you 
wished me to be to her. Mata, 1 am os I am. 1 love 
my husband. I could perhaps have sacrificed that 
love—I tried to. .. I tried to. But oh Mata, my 
children are something else. All my life, 1 think, 
they have been waiting to be born. 

Perhaps if it hadn't been for Roberto, who took 
our baby from me in the beginning, there would 
have been a different tale to tell. I would have 
brought her up as you would have wished her to 
go and then, when she reached maturity, she 
would have chosen her path more easily. Between 
us, the girl has been tom all ways—which of 
us must bear the blame? I most of all, l think. 
Mata, my dearest mother, I adore you with my 
whole heart and 1 will live my life as best I can ac¬ 
cording to your precepts. But it is too late ... too 
late to ask me to give up my children. I am a 
mother. . . . Understand me, please understand 
me as you once understood your willful little one. 
Oh Mata, please... please try.... 

The tears were so thick she could hardly make 
out the still figure in the deepening dusk. Mata’s 
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bands moved for a moment toward her, the® dm 
heard, within herself, as if she herself tod spo¬ 
ken, My children, my children. May G ° d .]> e ™* h 
you always— and may y<m always stay wdh God. 

Warm hands placed a shawl over her shivering 
shoulders and Rodriguez pulled her dose. 

“It grows cold, my love. You must come msid 

now_” She turned to look mtohis face, 

was filled with love and concern. Then swiftly she 
turned back to Mata. 

Mata was gone. 

At the time that Rosmarina left 
Fiume on her self-chosen mission, 
Yvette had reached half of her allotted 

SP Bom four years before the French 
Revolution, she lived on into the Thir 
Empire, finding herself in Pans once 
more. She eventually died in 1861, in 
clinic in the rue des Fin, and was buried 
in the city she loved so much. 
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